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were we to omit introducing the fourth by expreſſing 
our ſincere acknowledgments to thoſe Gentlemen and 
Farmers who have honoured this work with their at- 


Nn 
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oO” Third Volume being now et; we 
ſhould be juſtly chargeable with ingratitude 


tention and patronage, the number of whom we have 


the ſatisfaction to find is confiderably increaſed. 


Our Thanks are alſo due to many reſpectable and 


ingenious correſpondents, and in particular to the 
Agriculture Society at Bath, for the valuable mate 
rials with which they have kindly furniſhed us.— 


Hereby our principal deſign has been eſſentially pro- 


moted; and we have ſucceeded in laying a uſeful com- 
pendium of practical knowledge before our readers. 


We are not inſenſible that books on agriculture, 


| planting, and rural affairs, have of late years iſſued 


from the preſs in great number and variety; and 
could fyſtematic inſtruction, or ſpeculative reaſon- 
ing, be relied on with fafety, the Farmer's Magazine 


had been an unneceſſary publication. But as many 


of theſe productions are either the labours of un- 


_ practiſed theoriſts, or the mere jobs of bookſellers, 


the profitable inſtruction they contain will be found to 


bear but a ſmall proportion to their bulk or number. 


2 N We 


iv INTRODUCTION. 


We ſhall therefore continue to extract and pre- 
ſent to our readers ſuch parts of every of theſe pub- 
lications, as are, moſt uſeful and ,intereſting to the 
Gentleman and the practical Farmer. By thus fur- 
niſhing our readers with the eſſence of large and 
coſtly volumes at an eaſy and trifling expence, we 
| ſhall fave them the charge of purchaſing, and the 
trouble of ſearching through a wilderneſs of words, 

which would tend rather to confuſe than to inform 

their underſtandings, . 


Still more valuable will that part of our work be 


which conveys the information of correſpondents, who 


write from their own experience and ſucceſsful prac- 


ce: Of theſe the number has of late much in- 


creaſed ; and the intereſting letters lately ſent us by 
the Bath Society has added gary to the merit of 
our uſeful * 


Convinced chat our readers will judge freely for 


themſelves, we wiſh not to trouble them with a te- 
dious introduction: And as we know that preten- 
ſions to what we cannot accompliſh muſt end in diſ- 
grace, we ſhall only add, that our beſt endeavours 


ſnall continue to be exerted with unremitting dili- 


gence, and that we only hope for encouragement in 


proportion as we may appear to deſerve it. 


THE 


Every thing neceſſary to form the mi 
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4 Duskararion on the Progref and preſent State of 


AGRICULTURE. [Continued. ] 

A 3 
Hense travelled through America and Afries, i it remains 
for us to deſcribe Aſia and Europe, which we will endea- 
vour to do fo as to produce much advantage to our readers, as 
well as amuſement. Practical obſervations can in this circuit but 
ſeldom ha * in the direct paths of agriculture; but the general 


ſubjects of humanity, cuſtoms, and licy, will, in ſome meaſure, 
we hope, make amends for that d . „ wherever? it may be. 


* 


derſtanding, to ſocialize the habit, and diſpoſe to virtue, and 
the other moral and chriſtian duties, will well become the au- 
thor of this work, or the editor of the Farmer's Magazine. 
B t up in the higheſt notions of religious and moral good, 

he is ſorry if, at any time, ſpeaking as a citizen of the world, he 
has paid little reſpeR to perſons. A ſlave from Africa, conſi- 
dered as a man, as a being of the Almighty' s will and power, 
and as a link in the great chain of the umverſe, he conſiders in 
a light not inferior to a Lord; titles and ſplendour carry no 


weight with him, than as they tend to the general good 


© 2 of mankind. Sitting in his eaſy chair, and paſſing 


3 htful viſion through every country, he becomes the ci- 
each, and every country therefore is his own... Slave 
Po no prejudices but he prejudices of education, which early 
_ him to deal by all men as he would wiſh they ſhoald 
by him, he — help deteſting imuſtice, whether ſimply 
Vor. IV. K k the 


and cultivate the un- 
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3 dg. Bossen laſts has avoid; and he ho * 

of his readers e it;&.feview. of the: American hi 1 
— is of; He Has an opinion of 

; and it was not his deligh to intereſt mankind in war and 
rde dt rather o fre. the gene aro peace and change 


tte ſwords toreaping-hooks. 


In America, we ee a new world riſing, perhaps ſu ior to 


the old one. In Africa, we deplore the feſemblances of men, 
of God's creatures, under the —_— ſituations of ſavage i ig- 
norance among themſelves, oppreſſive cruelty from nati- 


meta boaſt of civilization, Let wi haſten from the folemn 


=p by the ton wg | 
_ from the river Don. 
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e 
Nanilla, 
Victoria Fort, 


Ds yna, ding J 

= Celebes, | I 1 
Gilolo, &c. | +> Dk | 12 15 

— Borneo, Caytongee, 

gk Sumatra, Athem, Bencoolen, | 

(ara, Sc. Batavia, Bantam, 

The Andaman We, Andaman, Wicgbar, 


medi, e — 


Bombay, Bombay, 
The Kurile, ond thoſe inthe ſea eus 
| ately diſcovered by the Ruſſians, 


As Aly exceeds Parope and Arc i fie o all dow ii 
Fertility ; the fruits, gums, 
manu are valuable, and diſtributed into every part of 
World; thefthenelſs of its fiſk and cottons is every 
Lebrated and eſteemed: but of theſe things we ſhall be more 
particular under the ſeparate heads of each country. 


Asraric Takviry. The known by the general 
nate of Aſiatic Tartary 
north, by the South Sea on the eaſt, by China, India, Perſia, 
and the fea, tothe north, OE NET 


_ Grand Dixit. ; Sub-Diviſons. DN Chief Towns. 


6 Kamchatka Tartars, | 
IEA Diviſion, rue, Tartars, ? 1 | 


Sen bib. FEE nd Mongul 12 
— :-- 
incaian and Ain + - 


Cc 
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Middle Diviſion, Ealmue andVibec Tar-; — 
8 1 ( Samarcand. 
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; North-wek Diviſion, 


kx 2 2 The 


nr 
where ce- 


is bound by the Frozen Ses on the | 
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The inhabitants of this country, the ancient Scythia, do now, 
and always have lived, by hunting and fiſhing, and upon the 
milk of their flocks and their mares, They have an equal aver- 
fon to cities, a ſedentary or civilized life, and for the cultiva- 
tion of corn and agriculture. Their origin, their cuſtoms, and 

their manners, are equally ancient; for we cannot trace the 
former on account of their wandering and ſequeſtered mode of 
living: They have lived as their forefathers lived, and the re- 

ſemblance between men of the remoteſt ages and the preſent 

race of Tartars, will be obvious and ftriking, 3 
Theſe people have in general been followers of the Grand 
Lama, who reſides in a temple at Putali, a town ſituated in a 
diſtrict which partly belongs to Tartary, and partly to Indig.— 
Thus extenſive region, where mountains riſe one above another, 
is called Boutan by the inhabitants of Indoſtan, Tangut by the 
Tartars, Tfanli by the Chineſe, Laſſa by the Indians beyond 
the Ganges, and Thibet by the Europeans. 
Their religion appears, from'monuments of undoubted au- 
thority, to be of above three thouſand years ſtanding, and is 
founded on the exiſtence of a Supreme Being, and the ſub- 

lime principles of m0 
I has been generally imagined, that the followers of the 

Lama believe him to be immortal; that in order to maintain 
the deceptzon, this divinity never appears but to a few fayou- 


rites; that when he receives the adoration of the e, it is 


always in a kind of tabernacle, here a dim light ſhews rather 


god; that when he dies, another prieſt is ſubſtituted in his 
ead, as nearly of the ſame ſize and as poſlible; and that 
by means of theſe precautions, the deluſion is kept up. 


* P 


A ſagacious philoſopher has lately removed this prejudice. 
It is true the great Lamas ſeldom ſhew themſelves, the better 
to maintain that veneration they have inſpired for their perſon 
and their myſteries ; but they give audience to amb! 
and admit princes who come to viſit them, But if their perſon 
1s ſeldom to be ſeen, _— 2 important occaſions, or on 
great feſtiyals, their picture is always in view, being hung 
— the doors of . at Putali. © * 
What has given riſe to the fable of the bar te bly the 


Lamas is, that it is a tenet of their faith, that the holy ſpirit, 
which has animated one of theſe 2 "immediately u 
his death paſſed into the body of him who is dul dete o 
ſucceed him. This tranſmigration of the divine ſpirit is per- 
| feftly conſonant to the doctrine of the metemplyc whicl 
has always been the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem in thoſe parts, 


a faint repreſentation, than an exact reſemblance, of that living 
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The Grand Lama i is 3 when in his childhood, from 
4 healthy and inſtrutted by the inferior Lamas in 
the great part he lw aft. He is dieted by them in a ſumptuous 
priſon, and is perhaps the moſt unhappy perfon in the empire. 
The religion of Lama made conſiderable progreſs in early 


times. It was adopted in a large part of the obe. It is | 
feſſed all over Thibet and Mo a * Is — 3 1 
Greater and Leſs Bucharia, and Lveral provinces of T 


and has ſome followers in the kingdom of Caſlimere in . 
and in China. 
having no ſettled religion, generally 


The wandering Tartars, 
conform to that of the country where they chance to border. 
In Siberia, many follow the Greek church, and there are ſome 
Chriſtians in Circaſſia. Some profeſs the Mahometan, and ſome 
the Gentoo religions, while others are Pagans, each man hav- 
ing his own Deity, though all e one Supreme Crea- 
tor of heaven 4 earth. 
. Ss to o 7 the hoſtile d ons ofthe Tarr that 
eſe wall was built, near goo years before 
Chi: bu but this did not prevent their conquering China. 
This canqueſt, however, only * to the C — dominions, 
The climate, air, and ſoil, vary exceedingly, as muſt naturally 
be ſuppoſed in ſuch anextenſive tract of country, the northern 
parts being nine months covered with ſnow, and conſequent 
extremely barren; the northern parts of Siberia are dreadful, 
. from the unwholeſame marſhes, uncultivated mountains, and 
_ impenetrable foreſts ; but in the ſouthern parts, the air is tole- 
rably mild, and the ſoil. may be cultivated with ſucceſs. In 
Ann, and the ſouthern parts of Tartary, the ſoil is very 
fertile, and on a roper application of the inhabitants, yield 
great increaſe. ſummers are generally dry, and they are 
often peſtered with ſwarms of locuſts. 
The mountains, woods, and deſarts of Tartary, Ad 1 
veniſon, game, and wild fowl. Here are likewiſe wild mules 
and horſes: the latter, when caught, are ſtrong and fit for the 
2 but the Tartars ſeldom take them till they are five or 
old, ſo that they generally continue very headſt rong. 
Beller theſe, there are camels, dromedaries, wild boars, tigers, 
leopards, ſeveral kinds of deer, a ſpecies of goats with yellow 
hair, ſquirrels, foxes, an animal called hautehan, reſemblin 2 
elk, another called chulon, or cheliſon, which ſeems to 
ſort of lynx, a little creature called tael · pe, and marmots. The 


G 


— 
— ns” — 


abing larger than a ſwan, of a grey 


f een fruits, particularly grapes, which-are 
theicommon productions are, ſore: 1 ——— ſevendl 


Biker drugs. In ſame- places 
: tur N height, but the Tartars have no illea of mig dt 


5 in Tartary are, ſxins, beavers, +hubard, ah, ens. 
whe fpring, frequently:ten thouſand in 


ben they aguin ſet-forward in fearch of another . ſertile plain 
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plans; — — 11 — 


ehe ee een the ou in order een 
yvontibnte. 


heir burrows, Rrendykontibnte. 
be rivers andldkes. abound bach in fh mba near 
Adtracan there is Albin, tenmed by the Nuuſſians, baba, ſome- 
3 has biroacht il. | 
capable of containuig about 2 

ant of food 8 an a 
on ſeeing a ſhoal of ſmall hih, ſpreads his wings, and dri 
Þ whey . Apt where he His bag, a ace, 


ems dome, and carries the reſt 10 his young. There are ſere- 


vu other birds an Tartary, ſome of vhidh are very beautiful, 
particularly one called: the fnouhar, which-is entirely white n 
Tept 'theiback, wings, anditail, and heſe are uf a very ſime ret. 


_ -Thefletb'is very delicious. and it ĩs {aid that the ſhouhar:is:of- 


ten adorned with precious ones, and proſented to _— as 


mark of:homag@ and 


Phe :ſertile paris of T angry, eſpecially when cuivatd, yeh 
ge: ut 


kinds of roots and ꝙulſe, coffee; aloes; rhubarb,':andwirivus 


the graſs.grows-ſpontatzouſly to 


Vier mate of — 


5 * he commeroe and ——— af — — 
wonſiderable, though of late years the latter haveibeen c 
Kantly improving, particularly in Aſtracan; where the in- 
bitants, inſtruſtod by ſome French refugees, and other mecha- 


. 


mics, and huſhandmen, whom the court af Ruſſia ſent there, 
have platted vineyards, and make [ſeveral kinds of wines. 


Mulberry- trees are alſo planted in order 10. ſet up a Wk manu- 
;FaRure. They alſo carry on a conſidenahle trade with Perſia; 
20 which they export red leather, woollen and linen: cloth, amd 
— — The principal articles of traſſic 


The Tartars in lead a 


like, 
Hocks — — 
hd; w come to. an in 

pich their tents, and ſtay thore till all the graſs . 


erg of thcmive in-ous balf funk wnder ground, the wer 5 
| ing 


a 


wrt 
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ing in the centre; with a hole juſi over it ĩtuthe roof to let out 
the ſmoke, and round. it are benches to fit or lie upon. In the 
northern provinces, as ſoon as the winter ſets in, every fami 


burrows itſelf under nor do they emerge again till the 
, Their favourite food is horſe-fleſh, which 


ſucceeding. ſpring. Th od - Hein, 
they boil and roaſt, and ſometimes large pieces of it are fmok 
or dried in the ſur; but they never eat it raw, as is common 


bene ved, unleſs compelled to it by neeeſſity. On long marches, 


all their proviſions conſiſt of cheeſe; or rather dried curd, made 
up in Ritle balls, which they pound, and mixing the powder 


With water, drink We of the tribes are far more filthy 


than others, but in this particular none exceed the Kamtfchat- 


Fans; who are ſaid never to waſh their hands or face, nor cut 
their nails: they eat out of the ſame diſh with the dogs, with- 


out Ever being waſhed, every 


thing about them ſtinks of fiſh, and 


5 — never comb their heads. Both men and women plait their 


in two locks, binding the ends with ſmall cords, If any 


make it lie cloſe, by which means their heads ſwarm with ver- 
in, which they ſerape off with their hands. 
"he Tartars have very little money except what they 


cattle; and with this they ſometimes buy meal, but it is more 
_ frequently e 


They are not very nice in their marr 
mon, in ſome of the more barbarous 
his own daughter; and there is 


, It not being uncom- 
bes, for a father to marry 


tween the child of a concubine or ſlave, and that of a wiſe, ex- 


cept chat among the heads of tribes, the wife's ſon is always 


re- 
ferred in. the ſucceſſion. But what is fill a greater hardlh) 


IP, 
every wife, when turned of forty, is degraded to the menial 
offices of a ſervant; and as ſuch muſt wait on the young wife 


oder e | ER © 
The Tattarian-diefs is very fimple ; that of the men conſiſts 


of a fort jacket, with narrow fleeves, made of deer-ſkins, with 
fur outward; and trowſers and hoſe all of one piece. Moſt 


and hangs down their backs. They wear a cap turned 
wotnen are dreffed'in loofe gowns, ornamented and bordered 


ents in the ſummer. 
[To be continued. ] 5 
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hait happens 16 fart out, they ſew' it down with thread, to 


from the Nuſſians, and their other neiglibours, in exchange fc 


y expended in cloths, ſilks, ſtuffs, and other ap | 
for their women, whom: they likewife purchaſe with cattle. — 


the tribes ſhave their heads, except a lock behind, which is 
N with fur, adorned on the top with a taſſel of red fitk. The 


with different colours; they all wear ear-rings and their hair 
| —_ ſeveral tocks. Thoſe of moſt conſequence among 


"W 2 ; 
— 3 ts : ab 9 a — 
i ' ; - 


being careful to place all the crowns of ſuch an equal height, 
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+» Arr. II. On the Culture of Aſparagus. 
From Mawe's and Abercrombie's Univerſal Gardener and Botaniſt. ; 
. Method of making the Bed, planting the Roots, and Culture. 
N the ſituation and expoſure before deſcribed, mark out a 
trench for the hot-bed, twelve or fourteen inches. wider 
than the intended frames, and of a proportionable length, whe- 


ther ſor one, two, or more, and dig out the cavity one ſpade 
deep, then wheel in the dung, with which form the bed the 


full width and length of the trench, obſerving, if only for a En- 


gle three · light frame, to make the bed a yard high; but if for 


two or more ſuch frames in one range, two feet and half depth 


of dung is ſufficient, wor 


ing the whole upright and firm in 
the uſual way. . 


When the bed is thus formed, let it be direflly | 8 we 
top for the reception of the plants, wi ch finely Cn = 


| fix inches thick, to the full width and length of the bed, and 
Take the ſurface level and ſmooth; this done, immediately 
proceed to place the roots, for no time mult be loſt in Aſpa- 


ragus hot-beds in waiting for the temperature of the heat. 


Previous to planting the roots, mark out on the ſurſace of the 
bed, the exact width and length of the frames, ſo as to have 


a clear ſpace on each outſide of fix inches width, to receive the 
banking earth againſt the outſide roots, &c. as before · menti- 


| oned; then begin at one end, and raiſe a ſmall ridge of earth 


croſsways upon the ſurface, about fix inches high, againſt which 


tolay the firſt row of roots; then having the roots, which are 


not to be trimmed, lay the firſt courſe cloſe againſt the above 
ridge, and entirely upon the ſurface of the bed, with the 
crowns upright, and as cloſe to one another as you can poſſi- 


bly place them; and when one courſe or row is thus placed, 


lay another againſt theſe in the ſame manner, and ſo proceed, 


| laying them one againſt another, as cloſe together every way 


as you can poſſibly crowd them from one end of the bed to 
the other, without laying any earth between or about the 
fibres, for theſe will ſoon ſtrike down into the earth of the bed, 


that the whole may form, as it were, a level ſurface, keeping 


the whole rather within the meaſure of the frame, for they will 
unavoidably ſwell out a hittle on the fides; obſerving, if more 
frames than one are intended for the ſame bed, then at. the 


termination of the length of each frame, Taiſe a croſs ridge of 


8 
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earth, as at firſt, about ſix inches in height; ſo proceed layins 
the plants, as before, and when all the roots are thus placed 
the whole length of the bed. directly bank up ſome earth on 
each fide and end, as above hinted, againſt the outſide roots, 
raiſing it an inch higher than the crowns of them, then co- 
ver the crowns all over evenly with finely-broken light earth 
an inch deep, which finiſhes the work for the hs — until 
the buds appear, which ſee, for the roots muſt not till then be 
earthed deeper, nor the frame placed upon the bed, till the 
violent heat has ſubſided, becauſe it would confine the burn- 
ing ſteam, and occaſion the bed to heat too vehemently, to 
the deſtruftion of the plants. | 

In making the above beds, many of the London gardeners, 
to ſave dung, inſtead of making the beds a foot wider than the 
frames, as above directed, make them only the exact width of 
the frame; ſo to ſecure the outſide roots, and for the ſupport 
of the frame, raiſe a bank of earth quite from the ground, ſix 
inches broad, drawing it in gradually to the top, banking it 
cloſe againſt the ſides of the bed, and that of the outſide roots, 
railing it an inch higher than the crowns of them, ſo earthin 
them all over the top an inch deep, as before obſerved ; 6:7 
method of banking quite from the ground, is very effectual in 

reſerving the temperature of the bed, by defending the dung 
rom driving rains, ſnow, and piercing winds. 

As ſoon as the beds are made and planted in either of the 
above methods, then, in order to judge of the temperature 
of the heat, it is proper to thruſt ſome ſharp-pointed ſticks, 
two feet long, down betwixt the roots into the dung of the 

bed, and . theſe up daily, and feeling the lower end, 
you will be able to judge of the degree of heat, whether too 
violent or weak, which 1s to be regulated accordingly. 

The beds being made and planted, the roots will ſoon after 
ſend. forth freſk fibres into the earth, and even, in time, into 
the very dung, and the buds of the Aſparagus will begin tio 
appear in about three weeks; but till that period, as the heat 
vill be very ſtrong, the bed is ta remain unframed and unco- 


vered, except being occaſionally defended at top with long 


| litter or garden mats, from violent rains, ſnow, and ſevere 
froſty weather, obſerving, however, that until the buds appear, 
moderate rains, froſts, &c. can do no damage; therefore, uſe 
only flight and occaſional covering, as above, juſt to preſerve 
the crowns of the plants until the heat cf the bed is become 
quite moderate, for at this period too much covering would 
increaſe the heat to a violent degree, and ſcorch the roots, 


Vor IV. which 
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which in ſtrong beds we muſt, at any rate, be particularly 
watchful to guard againſt; the temperature of heat muſt there- 
fore be every day examined by the trying ſticks, and if it is 
found ſo vehement, that you judge the roots are in danger of 
ſcorching, the remedy is, to bore with a large rake-handle, &c. 
the ſides of the bed, quite thro in ſeveral places, both in 
the dung, and betwixt the top of the dung and the earth, that 
the rank ſteam and burning quality may evaporate at the holes; 
at the ſame time the free air will have acceſs, and in two or 
three days the bed will be reduced.to moderate temperature. 
When the Aſparagus begin to appear, they are then to 
have their final earthing of four or five inches depth of more 
mould all over the crowns of the roots, and the frames and 
glaſſes to be put on. 2 3 50 
At this period, i. e. that of the firſt appearance of the buds, 
| ſome light, rich, finely-broken earth, ſufficient to 
mould them above the depth; at the ſame time, in order to 
ſecure the outſides of the ſaid final earthing, it is proper to 
form a fort of border, or impalement, round the top of the 
edges of the bed, four or five inches high, which is done ei- 
ther with a thick ſtraw- band, or by raiſing the outſide banking 
an additional four or five inches, either of which, as juſt ob- 
| ſerved, is neceffary, not only to fecure the ſides and ends of 
the earth, but alſo to ſupport the frame a due height, the bot- 
tom of which ſhould ſtand nearly as high as the ſurface of the 
final covering of earth, ſo as there may be full ſcope between 
the earth and the glaſſes for the buds to ſhoot. But in reſpett 
to the above impalement round the top of the bed, that inſtead 
of forming it by banking higher with earth, it is more cuſto- 
mary to fix a wreath of ſtraw - bands round the top of the firſt 
banking, to ſerve that ; this the London gardeners 
call wreathing the bed. It is done thus: when the buds firſt 
appear. make a large ſtraw- band or rope, four or five inches 
hk. and long enough to go round the bed; then upon the 
top of the banking, exactly in the place where the e is 
to fand, place this band round ſingly in a neat and regular 
manner, faſtening it with pegs ſtuck through the ſides of it 
into the earth, and when this is fixed, directly earth the buds 
as high as the ſaid wreath, or about four or five inches deep, 
as above noticed, ſo as there be now in the whole, about 
lepth of | all over the crowns of the 
plants; e e ee roar a moderate 
temperature, it is proper to put on the frame, reſting it upon 
the top of the above wreath or ſtraw- band; or, in * 


* 


* — 


uncommonly ſevere weather; for it is of importance to admit 
as much light and ſun ba iy to promote a green colour in 
the tops of d 


particularly when the buds begin to 
covering of earth, if you ſhould ſee occaſion, though beds of 
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this, ſet it immediately on the = of the banking, having 
been previouſly raiſed as above; after this, if you are anxious 


to have long buds, as is the caſe with the market gardeners, 
you may lay an inch depth of more earth, ſo as to make the 
whole full fix inches thick. , TDs 


The bed being now finally earthed and framed, and the heat 


become moderate, the glaſſes or lights are to be kept conſtantly 


upon the frame, which on nights ſhould be covered with mats, 
or dry long litter, but muſt be uncovered every day, except in 


the buds; as to the admiſſion of freſh air, if 
the heat is moderate, the glaſſes need only be ſhoved a little 
open in fine days, eſpecially if you require the plants to be 
drawn up quick; but by admitting a larger portion of air, the 


buds riſe flower, and will acquire aà larger ſize and greener co- 


lour, on which conſideration ſome, in the ſpring-made beds, 


take the glaſſes entirely off a-few hours in fine mild dry days, 


particularly when the heat is conſiderable at the firſt appear- 


ance of the buds after the bed is framed. 


At this time alſo, examine the temperature of heat in the 
bed. When it has been made about three weeks, if it is but 
a ſmall bed, only for one or two three-light frames, the heat 


vill begin to decline conſiderably, which ſhould be renewed 


by a lining of hot dung applied to the ſides: do not omit this, 
appear through the laſt 


more conſiderable length ſeldom require lining till after the 


_ firſt breakin or gathering of the buds; then adding a good 
lining, it will maintain the bed in due temperature fifteen or 
_ eighteen days long 

yielding any tolerable produce. 


„ Which is as long as the roots continue 


In about five or fix weeks after the bed is made and planted, 


de may expect Aſparagus fit to gather; when the buds are 


from two to four or five inches high above the earth, they 


| are of the proper ſize. 


The method of gfhering them in hot. beds is, by breaking 


the buds off near the root, and is done by thruſting the finger 
and thumb into the earth, and by a gentle twiſt the buds will 


readily break. For the ſupply of a family, the buds may be 

gathered every other day, or oftener, if neceſſary ; but for 

market, the gardeners ſeldom make more than three principal 

gatherings, or breakings, from the ſame bed, that is, one every 

week for three weeks, and _ 3 breaking is generally the 
ot 2 


firſt, 
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beſt, which, in \ Coveiit-garden market, is ſold 1 ten to 
thirty ſhillings a baſket, each baſket containing about goo 
buds, and which of thoſe they call ware, are often very large 
and fine for the feaſon. But the Rev. Mr. Hanbury, in his 
Body of Gardening, ſays, the forced Aſparagus brought to 
Covent-garlen market is ſcarcely bigger than wheat-ſtraws, 
which he attributes to the ignorance of the gardenets,in which, 
| however, as well as in the true culture of forcing Aſparagus, 
that gentleman is greatly miſtaken ; for the London gardeners 
having conſiderable praftice in that article, many of whom 


ble 

force upwards of. a E lights annually, they generally 
excel moſt others in the culture of forced Aſparagus, and 
_ ſupply the markets therewith. in great perfection, e 2 
from about Chriſtmas till the coming · in of the natural crops 
Indeed, in the beſt- managed beds, there will, beſides — main 


al 


_ | 


crop of large buds or ware, be 1 44 of middling growth, and 
many ima buds or ſprew; ſo the gardeners fo ort them ac- 

cordingly for market, into ware, middlings, and ſprew, the lat- 
ter of w ich is fometimes not much 1 than large ſtraws. 


Aur. 11 Remarks on BANKS and 14 £106. 


rom PoSTLETHWAITE's DicTrIonagy.] 


| B mitted 'from place to place, from one city to another, by 
_ correſpondents, and by means of bills of exchange. 
The word Bank is ſaid by ſome to be derived from the Ita- 
lian banca, which comes from banco, a bench, becauſe formerly 
in all the trading cities of Italy, banking was publickly exerciſed 
in open places or exchanges, where all thoſe who —— on that 
trade, had ſeats or benches, on which they uſed. to . to 
reckon their and write their bills of exchang 
Some — that, when a merchant ha 
they uſed to break his bench, either as a mark, 
put another in it's ſtead ; and they px that, from.the break- 
ing of the bench, come the words - m6 and Hapkouptey. 
. 3 it is not for 525 be . — 
order to on banking: for is to al 
\ forts of ba Sn and even to foreigners, Heredy is meant 
5 org banking, or dealing by exchange 
from nobility, | 


— * 
een to fai 


infamy, or to 


ge. 
In — the trade of banking does not derogate 
in the I * che reaſon why a of | 
tne 


ANKING is a traffic or commerce in money, which is re- 


neral 


ſhillings and 
——_— 


 clothier; the clothier buys wool of the Sp 
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the younger ſons of the ert Meg r pply themſelves to that em- 
ei 


in order to ſu r — And, indeed, it 


yment, 
ls certain, that the N of that country, and particularly of 


Venice and Genoa, are thoſe who for many ages paſt have been 


the chief bankers in France, as well as in other countries of 
Europe. 


It cannot be doubted, but chat the beginning of traffic was 


by exchanging one commodity for another, as men could beſt : 


ſuit each other's occaſions. 
But the neceſſities of men being ſo various nd different, in 
reſpect of the quantity and quality of requiſites, money was in- 


ſtituted as the moſt convenient medium for commerce, whereby 
people might procure whatloever they ſtood in need of in quan- 


tities, aceording to their exigencies. 
Thi changed the term barterin tf da and 
ſelli ; yet all trading, at length, reſults into nothing but a ge- 
er. For he who ſells any thing to receive money for it, 
purchaſes again ſuch things as he requires with the ſame money. 
. — the 2053 engine for circulating 


| the bulk balk of * its W ication to trade i is ou to be 
conſidered. | 


Money is uſed in the minuter kind of dealings, as retaili 


&c. when it is commuted for-all kinds of labour, and to furniſh 
the neceſſary proviſions for daily uſe. This requires its being 


divided into the ſmalleſt denominations of the ſpecies, as into 
; ſo that this way of dealing is not capable 
ed S bills and aſſignments. 
Money is alſo employed in the more extenſive and . 
of trading, wherein large ſums are negociated; and this oc- 
ns frequent payments from one trader to another. In 


| which payments, although, ſtriftly ſpeaking, ready caſh be re- 


quired, as often as contracts are made; yet, as commerce in 


2 conſiſts in the mutual dealings and tranſ actions of many 


often ſo fall out, by means of interchangeable 


N ma 
: —_ — — that divers traders may ſatisfy each other's oc- = 
' : cafions, without making any payments in ſpecie, by transferring 
their debts to each other: whence came that uſeful accommo- 


dation in traffic, of giving bills and aſſignments, which is com- 


monly called paper credit. For the clearer underſtanding where- 


- of, we may give the 3 inſtance of the mutual depen- 
dencies trade; 


The Turkey merchant, we will ſuppole, "A cloth of the 


iſh merchant; the 
of the Weſt-India 
merchant; 


Spaniſh merchant buys ſugar and ginger, 
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merchant; the Weſt-India merchant buys ſtuffs and filks of 
the mercer; the mercer buys ht filk of the filk-weaver; 
and the filk-weaver buys ſilk of the Turkey merchant ; and 
each of theſe deal to the value of 200l. or upwards. In this 
caſe, all theſe tranſactions may be carried on me 
The Turkey merchant gives the clothier a bill for 20ol. ＋ 
filk-weaver; the clothier gives the ſame bill in payment tothe 
22 merchant; he gives it to the Weſt · India merchant ; 
ain Ir es it to the mercer; and laſtly, the mercer delivers 
| to the ſilk-weaver, in diſcharge of ſo much of his 
ab to him: and thus fix traders are all ſatisfied their reſpective 
_ debts, without the actual payment of any anaaggh which like- 
_ wiſe lluſtrates that trade is but a barter 
But, when ſuch mutual conveniencies do not occur, traders 


uſually. recve. their money in ſpocie, T9 005 ons ome 
3 * DE 

Vet this way o payment is attend wit inconveni- 
encies, as the trouble in counti ee 
curing it from the attempt of , and loſs from 

- with unfaithful ſervants : for the prevention of all which, cies 


of large commerce have very ons fon eure the uſeof 
banks. 


A bank then may be properly deſined a common 


where man r perſons agree to 
at their c 


We are 8 to fins, that there are banks 3 8 


kinds, and different in the nature of their conſtitutions and eſta- 
 bliſhments. Some are inſtituted wholly on the account, 
and put under the direction of the magiſtrates, who are obli 
to take ſuch care of the management, that the money or bulhon 
. depoſited therein, ſhall always be kept for the uſe of the 
etors, and ſhall never be let out for profit or ; of this 
kind is the famous bank of Amſterdam, which is adminiſtered 
with ſo great a ſtrictneſs and fidelity, that ĩt is ſaid, a magiſtrate, 
who was one of the directors of it, was ſentenced: to death, for 
making uſe of a ſum of money 8 he paid 
zit in the next. Wherefore, from an opinion the proprietors 
entertain of the equity of it's adminiftration, they judge them - 
ſelves ſo ſecure, that ö fury always ready to anſwer 
their demands, that they ſeldom 28 
their mutual payments, be transferring the ſums from one man's 
account to another: and om this eat eaſe and convenience, it 


s come to pals, that e by aſſignments on tlus bank, 
are Te from three to ive and ſix per cent. above the þ 1 
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ment of money in ſpecie, which difference between the bank 
and current money is called the Agio. ; 
A ſecond ſort of banks is ſuch as conſiſt of a company of 
monied men, who, being duly eſtabliſhed and incorporated, by 


the laws of their country, agree to depoſit a conſiderable fund 


or joint-ſtock, to be employed for the profit and advantage of 
the whole ſociety, in all thaſe ways of dealing, which are com- 
patible with the nature of ſuch an undertaking ; as borrowing 
their own credit, and lending money upon good ſecurt- 
ties; buying and ſelling bullion and ſilver, and foreign ſpe- 
cie; di counting bills of 8 or other ſecure debts; re- 
ceiving and paying the caſh of other traders : Of which kind is 
the bank of England. es „„ 
A third ſort is the banks of private men, or partnerſhips, who 
deal in the ſame way as the former, upon their own ſingle ſtock 
or credit; and ſuch are the Lombard-ſtreet, or other bankers, 
as they are called. - 5 
As to the firſt kind, it is certain, that nothing can be ſo in- 
kfallibly ſafe, as where the value is always kept ready in ſpecie; 


and here alſo the eaſe and ſecurity of traders are effectualſy pro- 
vvided for, in the receipts and payments of their money: but 


yet this kind of bank is ſo much the leſs uſeful to the public, as 
it can neither be helpful to the government on emergencies, nor 
to traders in accommodating them with money. & 
I The ſecurity of the ſecond kind conſiſts in the certain know- 


| ledge of its fund, or ſtock, the ſolidity of 1s inſtitution, and the 


ible fidelity of its management; wherein it is always 
the intereſt of the concerned to give the public the utmoſt 5 
tisfaction: and in this reſpett, the bank of England muſt be ſe- 
cure beyond all apprehenſions to the contrary, as well by reaſon 
of the great ſums they have lent the government upon the faith 
of a Britiſh parliament, which is — always to keep them 
above all ſuſpicion of failure, as from the known ſkilful and pro- 
fitable management of thoſe who have been ſucceſſively con- 
cerned in the direction. Beſides, as an incorporated body, they 
are not, like private men, ſubject to death. And, as this kind 
of bank has all the conveniencies of the former, it has alſo this 
advantage beyond it, chat its capacity of lending money is an 


invaluable accommodation to the community, ſince it will al- 


have a tendency to the keeping low the intereſt of money, 


and being an effectual and permanent check to uſury, which is 
the ſt bane to our and navigation. 5 
e nature of the third kind is, in all reſpetts, the ſame with 
the ſecond, but much ſhort of it in point of ſecurity, _— 
Ss 5 the 
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the ability and integrity of private men in trade, are thing 
whereof the public Gs how no certain aſſurance, being _ 
founded upon opinion, and the appearance that men make in 
the world: and, as it is very natural for private men to be 
| tempted with ſpecious views of profit and advantage, fo they 
are 3 induced to launch out beyond the power of their 
own ſtock, and to hazard the eſtates of their creditors: whereby, 
when they come to ſuſtain loſs and diſappointments in their 
dealings, they not only bring ruin upon themſelves, but involve 
many others in the like calamity, who have intruſted them 
with the keeping of their money: of this we have ſeen but 
too many examples. JJV 
It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that the man of judg- 
ment and ſagacity, as well as ſteady honour and honeſty, may as 
ſecurely be truſted in this capacity with the g treaſure, as 
any body of people whatſoever ; and that there are ſuch gen- 
tlemen among thoſe who are concerned in this way of banking, 
we have had | Arr experience; and eſpecially in that greattime 
of famine (if we may ſo call it) whilſt the money was recoining 
in King William's reign, when ſeveral of the private bankers, 
and to their eternal honour be it remembered, managed their 
affairs with ſuch penetration and integrity, that continued 
to make their payments, and maintained their credit, even be- 
yond the bank of England at that time. Whence it is appa- 
rent, that private banking alſo is of great utility and conveni- 
_ ence in trading cities; and, indeed, is as neceſſary a check upon 
the bank, as the latter is upon them, to prevent high intereſt, 
and exorbitant premiums of any kind, as well to t ern- 
ment as the public. By what has been ſaid, it may ſufficiently 
appear, that nothing but ready money can be a proper founda- 
tion for a bank ; that the ſecond kind is the moſt uſeful and 
extenſive, to all the conveniencies of the public, and of com- 
merce; and that its buſineſs is to keep the caſh of traders, or 
others, to deal in bullion, exchanges, and diſcounts, and to lend 
upon ſecurities, but upon none but ſuch as are morally certain, 
and for ſhort time of payment, or which, upon occaſion, may 
be readily exchanged again for money: on the contrary, that 
- ſuch a bank ought never to purchaſe or lend money upon lands, 
as well becauſe of the hazards of titles, as of the tediouſneſs and 
uncertainty of nts : leaſt of all ſhould a bank deal in mer- 
chandize, LT of the riſque of advepturing, the dubiouſneſs 
od aug and the length of time for returns : it ought, indeed, 
to be always ſtrictly reſtrained from the buying and ſelling 
mercantile commodities, by reaſon of the great injury which 


might 
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might thereby ariſe to trade in general, from an uncontrouled 
monopoly. , Sg. | 
It may be here requiſite to take notice of that erroneous no- 
tion entertained by ſome, that banks and bankers engroſs the 
money, hoard it up, and hinder its circulation in trade ; but, if 
ſuch will conſider this matter in its true light, they will eaſil 
be convinced, that the money lodged in banks, and in the bands 
of bankers, is the moſt conſtantly employed of any ; for, though 
the ſpecie ſhould lie ſtill till called for, yet the notes given out 
for its value are continually circulating; whereby it does abun- 
dantly more ſervice to trade, than if the ſame lay dormant in 
pro hands; and yet the neceſſities of the depoſitors are ef- 
ectually anſwered. VVV 
„%%% [To be continued. 


AxT. IV. Mode of Farming purſued by a Member of the 
1  BaTh AGRICULTURE SOCIETY. | 


Mr. SYLVAN, - N 
WY HEN I took my farm, which conſiſted of 115 acres, I 
found the arable undone by improper tillage, and the 
meadows worn out for want of manure. I will deſcribe the 
farm as nearly as I can. The ſoil in general is compoſed diffe- 
rently, of mould, ſand, gravel, and here and there clay. The 
farmer I ſucceeded was a floven in the abſtract, and ſo bad a 
ploughman, that he never croſs-ploughed his land through in- 
capability. It was an opinion of mine that the ſooner I got 


my land in order the better; and that the firſt expence would 


be the lighteſt. „„ 

No I. was a field lying near the houſe, tolerably clean and 
not wanting dung, found in a barley ſtubble without clover ; 
this I planted with peaſe, and giving it a dreſſing of dung, 1 
had a good crop. This was the year 1775, and the ſucceeding 
year I had a good crop of wheat, not indeed equal to my im- 
proved land, but little leſs than three quarters per acre. The 
year following the wheat, I ſummer-fallowed and turniped it, 
the courſe I afterwards invariably purſued. The ſoil was gra- 
velly with ſome depth of mould, 8 

No. II. was a coarſe unkind piece of land, of a ſoil neither 
clayey or gravelly, but ſomething between both, and which my 
men called chifley. This had been a 8 with oats, and a 


very indifferent crop indeed; I dunged it in the ſpring, and 
| Planted potatoes on half, and ſowed vetches on the other half; 


Vol. V. b Mm - the 
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the crops of both were equal to my expeQation, but the greateſt 
advantage was the benefit the land received from the 
by which it was mellowed fo ſurpriſingly, that I was reſolved, 
contrary to my firſt intention, to ſow the field with wheat, 
which yielded me only four ſacks per acre. 1 
No. III had borne wheat, but the ſtubble was ploughed up ſor 
turnips, which afforded a little ſheep ſeed, tho not worth the 
expence. This was a good piece of land, tolerably clean, but 
wanted reſt. The ſpring turning out favourable, I altered my 
intention, — Fog in tern fallowed it and _ dach tur- 
ips, and therefore ſowed it with barley at five ploughings; 
wat the barley, three buſhels per Th a buſhel of rye 
graſs, 6 lb. of Dutch clover, and 6 lb. of black graſs, without 
any broad clover; not that I know it to be a good method, but 
that I wiſhed to lay it down for ſome years, being handy for 
feeding. The barley yielded me about 31 quarters per acre. 
As ſoon as the barley was off, I dreſſed this field with chalk and 
compoſt of dung and earth ſeparately, the chalk about 8 waggon 
loads per acre, and the compoſt about 12 cart loads; I had the 
year following a moſt excellent ſwarth of graſs. Et 
No. IV. had been cropped with beans. This I ſowed with 
wheat at three ploughings. After the wheat, I had it tilled and 
dunged for ſummer vetches, of which I had a moſt noble crop. 
"When the vetches were off, I had it ploughed three times and 
ſowed with wheat. „„ 
No. V. a Clover Lay, I ſowed with wheat at one ploughing; 
it was very foul, and produced only about three ſacks per acre. 
Tbe year following it was turniped. 5 
No. VI. was a rowetty coarſe piece of paſture that had not 
been ploughed ſor ſome years. re I ſowed black oats; the 
produce was three quarters and half per acre; the next year it 
was ſurmmer-fallowed and ſown with turnips 
No. VII. a mixture of ſandy and — ſoil, was from a 
wheat ſtubble ſummer fallowed, well dunged, and ſown with 
turnips, as was alſo „FCC 
No. VIII. which was drained and chalked, The turnips on 
both were remarkably good. No. VII. was the next year turned 
into a garden, and bore very large craps of potatoes, Windſor 
| beans, carrots, cabbages, _l but a very few onions, 
which J apprehend was as owing to want of care as any 
thing elſe; among the beans I tried ſome turnips, but they were 
. being in general worm - eaten, and ſticky or firingy, 
No. IX. part of which was an orchard, was alſo in grafs : this 


low 
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low for turnips the next year, but in this I altered my mind, and 
ſowed winter vetches, which anſwered moſt incomparably well, 
cut for horſes, and for _—_ the ſows and pigs. The beans 

oduced rather more than four quarters per acre ; they were 

oed three times, which did them great good, but de- 
ſtroyed no couch. Aﬀer the vetches, I ſummer fallowed for 
No. X. was a meadow, which had been ſtrangely neglected, 
a a brook ran through it, and frequently overflowing, had given 

[nurture to abundance of ruſhes. I ordered water furrows to 
be cut, ſufficient to carry: off all wet, and ſpread over the whole 

meadow wood aſhes brought dry from a lime and brick kiln to 
the quantity of forty buſhels per acre; I kept it cloſe fed that 

| ſummer inſtead of mowing it; in the winter, a little before 
Chriſtmas, I dreſſed it well with dung, and the produce of graſs 
anſwered well the expence; I cut full two tons per acre of ex- 
cellent graſs free from ruſhes. 
| | [To be continued. ] 


ArT. V. On the Uſe of Drift Sand for Manure. 
: VW e 
WA — you may think it worth while to inſert the 
VV following experiment I cannot tell, but if you do give 
it @ place, yow will oblige your conſtant cuſtomer _ 
I HAVE a meadow and part of a common field lying near. 
a #brook that is often flooded, the bottom of the brook is a ſharp 
gravel and ſand, which in a crooked courſe are often thrown 
up fo as to impede the current. I always had obſerved, that 
floods, fo far from benefiting my meadow, were rather pre- 
judicial, —— what is known and obſerved of ſome rivers 
where the overflowings enrich and make the graſs better and 
more in quantity. It being neceſſary to clear the brook, and 
great quantities of ſtuff being brought to land, I was induced to 
try what effect it would have laid on my meadow, and my 
arable land being, then young graſs after white oats: this was 
about the 29th or 14th of ber 1776, Accordingly it was 
thrown firſt out as much er as poſſible, near the banks of 
| the brook, and after lying a day or two to drain off the wet, 
it was carted both on the meadow and the clover. I expected 
2 from it to be ſure, but to my great ſurpriſe it acted 
Un my clover in a very extraordinary manner, producing a 
M m 2 greater 
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greater crop than I ever had before; nor did it loſe its effeft on 
the wheat which followed the clover, having nearly two ſacks 
more on an acre than I ever had before. On my meadow it 
ated better the ſecond year than the firſt, and this year was very 
conſiderably benefited by it. | ES. EY 

Thus I removed a troubleſome nuiſance, and in the room of 
it procured a conſiderable advantage to my farm. I need not 
tell you that I ſhall conſtantly purſue the ſame plan whenever 
the ſtream ſhall drive me down ſufficient manure (as I now 
call it) for my purpoſe. | | 


Ak r. VI. On the benefit of Winter Vetches cut up for Horſes 
„ or kept for Hay or Seed. 
Mr. SYLVAN, 217 
I HAVE frequently obſerved a great quantity of vetches ſown 
for ſheep feed merely, but I cannot help thinking turnips and 
young graſs would meet each other to more advantage and leſs 
expence, beſides ſaving a crop ſo very beneficial as vetches 
(when they are a crop) will turn out. Clover and rye- graſs come 
in eaſy, if they are ſown with a crop that pays the expence, 
and the expence of graſs ſeed is trifling : but it is not ſo with 
vetches; the ſeed 1s ** expenſive, — the tillage an addition 
to that expence; and when this is merely for ſheep feed, and 
then deſtroyed, ploughed up in a ſlovenly manner, a few turnips 
thrown in perhaps at one ploughing, and wheat after them, 
the expence of tillage &c. cannot be repaid by the produce: 
Whereas if theſe yetches were ſuffered to grow, the profit ari- 
ſing from them cut up green for horſes and ſwine, made into 
hay, or kept for ſeed, would pay as well as a crop of corn, be- 
fides producing a good wheat ſeaſon. C. 


AR r. VII. On the Conſtruction and Uſe of a Machine for 
Raking the Ground when Summer Corn is gathered. 
sn Letter to the Secretary of the Bath Society.] 
$4 is Ty Piidaletoun, Dorſet. 
A BOUT three years ſince, I found ſome difficulty to get 
people to take up my lent or ſummer corn in the method 
uſually prattiſed in this county, that is, by forking the ſwarths 
into cocks or pooks, and raking the ground with hand-rakes by 
.women. Men are rey employed in forking it. It oc- 


curred to me, whether an might W 
5 | | fer 


- * 
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ſwer the purpoſe of raking it. I knew the Norfolk method of 
doing it, by drag-rakes, (as they are there called) drawn by men; 
but the men were wanted elſewhere. 

I had often ſeen a Horſe-rake, made for gathering together 
the couch- graſs ef canine) upon fallow- lands; and knew 
a perſon who had uſed it for his mown wheat ſtubbles; but that 
being drawn from the end of the beam by the horſe, dragging 

the ends of the teeth upon the ground, collected ſuch quanti- 


ties of weeds, graſs, earth, and even ſtones with it, that nearly 


or rai 


rendered the corn of no value; beſides, it could not be uſed 
for cloſe-mown ſtubbles at all. water, | for many years uſed 
the Norfolk ploughs here, I thought a Rake mig t be ſo con- 
| irukted, as to go upon the breaſt-work of one of thoſe ploughs 
in the ſame manner as the plough itſelf is uſed. Having had 
one made nine feet and a half ong, and the teeth ſix inches 
aſunder, much curved, upon applying it in the place of the 
plough upon the breaſt-work, I found it anſwer exceeding well, 
except that, when it met with any conſiderable obſtruction at 
one end, it drew the other end aſlant; to remedy that, I took 


away the pillar (the part of the breaſt-work that the beam 


reſts upon, and which is raiſed higher, or let down lower, to ſink 
4 the plough) and had another made to extend about a 
foot, or rather more, beyond the outſides of the ſtandards, and 
from each end of the Rake brovght a chain, made to let out or 
take up at pleaſure, to each end of the pillar; this kept the Rake | 
even and ſteady. To my great e I found it anſwered 
even beyond my expettation : for by means of this breaſt-work, 
it could (like the Norfolk plough) be inſtantly ſet up, or let 
_ down, to the greateſt degree of nicety ; ſo that any ſtubble, 
whether cut very high, or very cloſe to the ground, whether 
very fall of grals or clover, or whether quite clean and bare, 
might with equal nan be raked by it; for the teeth being 
made very much curved, the lower part of the back of the teeth 
only reſts upon the ground, and the points ſtand out of it; the 
weight of the Rake preſſes the teeth cloſe to the ground, and 
the corn is gathered into the throat of the Rake, without the 
points of the teeth ſcraping the ground. 
I he teeth are made ſtrong, to prevent their bending. I have 
found a Rake of the length 4 very manageable; 
whether it would be better, if longer, muſt be leſt to future 
experiments. I was determined to this length, by the breadili 
of our gate - ways, being juſt wide enough to admit it through 


them without taking it to pieces. For perſons who want to 


remove 1t to a diſtant part, two ſmall wheels might be added, 
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to put on occaſionally, at the ends, to free the teeth from the 
ground, as it is drawn upon the road. I am ſenſible, that if a 
wheel were fixed at each end, even when in its work, it would 
tly leſſen the friction, and the horſe would draw it the eaſier; 
t it would make it the more complex, and, perhaps, not turn 
as well at the ends of the fields. My ſituation will not permit 
me to make many, or expenſive experiments. I have had it 
in idea, to fix ſome kind of ſtandard upon the head of the Rake, 
for a line, like the Norfolk plough-line, to come back to, that 
the man might guide the horſe himſelf, and fave the expence 
of a boy to lead him; but there are ſome objeftions againſt 
that. e horſe, a boy to lead him, and a man to clear the 
Rake, will eaſily rake twelve acres of ſtubble in a day; and if 
two horſes are taken in to the field, to be uſed alternately, 
twenty acres may be raked in the ſame time; but it is hard 
The manner of uſing it is thus :—The Rake being put | 
che breaſt-work of the Norfolk plough, exactly in the " cn 
manner as the ploughs are, the horſe draws it with the fame 
_ traces, &c. (only in the plough two horſes are uſed, and here 
but one) and being ſet into its work to a proper ſize, according 
zs the ſtubble is long or ſhort, the boy leads the horſe acroſs the 
ridges, the corn having been previouſly put into cocks or 
| pooks by the forkers, (women I employ for that purpoſe now, 
as no rakers are wanted,) the man follows the Rake, and when 
it is filled, he ſpeaks to the boy, who ſtops the horſe, and at the 
ſame time puts him back a ſtep or two; this is done that the 
man may the eaſter draw back the Rake a little, which frees 
the corn, then lifting it up, the horſe inftantly going on, he 
drops the Rake juſt beyond the ridge thus gathered together, 
following it, and when it is full empties it, Kc. as before, go- 
ing on to the end of the field, he turns and comes back by the 
part raked, and empties the rake adjoining to the other ; 
this means the raked corn lies in ftrait parallel lines acroſs the 
— is, when dry, turned if neceſſary, gathered up, and 
Il I am ſatisfied it might be uſed to rake upland hay- grounds, 
as well as all ſorts of clover- lands. bey g bo” 
It may not be amiſs to mention, that the firſt Rake I made, 
the teeth were only three inches aſunder; J ſoon found they 
were too cloſe; taking, therefore, every other one out, I'm 
filled yy pou hw eg neceſſary 2272 
up, the ight, i „be replaced, and then 
would, I believe, be near enough together to rake any gentle- 


man's 
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| man's lawn, which is kept pretty frequently mown. I hint 
this for their — I will make no apology for this 
trouble — my intention ſhall plead my excuſe. En. 
I T am, Sir, your humble ſervant, . | 
<0 ____ GEORGE BOSWELL. 


AR r. VIII. On the Culture of Cole- Seed. 


olkEskEb is an article of conſiderable conſequence in 
the quantity of oil it produces. There are three kinds of 


plants nearly ſimilar to each other; —1, of the cabbage kind; 
ad, of the turnip; and gd, of the navew. The Ralk of the 
and the root of the turnip, ſufficiently diſtinguiſh them; 
the navew differs from the turnip, principally in the ſmallneſs 


and length of the root. All theſe ſorts yield the oil called rape- 
oil; but the wild navew, or heſpus ſylveſtris, is the proper cole- 


| ſeed plant, and yet all are cultivated. The ſeed is generally 
from Flanders for ſowing ; and as the ſeed ſent over is 


often of a different kind, it is not uncommon to ſee one crop 


different from another: but ſtill the wild navew yields the 
greateſt quantity of ſeed and oil. 8 Ek | 
This plant is about four feet high, and of an irregular growth ; 
the root is long, flender, and white, of a tafte not very unlike 

a turnip, but rather warmer; there is, perhaps, no other differ- 
ence between the wild and garden navew, than what is pro- 


ht colour; if it has been kept damp, and grown mouldy or 
„it is ſpoiled, and will be unkit for ule ; therefore, great 


bri 
mu 


growth is to be preſerred ſor v 
new ſeed is preferable to old. 


while this crop is on it. | 


The ground for the culture of cole-ſeed ſhould be well pre- 
pared by a ſummer-fallow, like as for turnips, and the 22 


aſterwards will be ſimilar in every degree as to ſowing, h 


oein 
Ke. as it will require to ſingle out each plant to a proper al | 


_ tance a foot apart. | ES 8 
The cole · ſeed plant is of a hardy nature, and will not only 


reſiſt the froſts of winter, but even vegetate in every open day, 


and oftentimes by the latter end of February, the fields where 


it grows will be well covered, and will provide a great ſupply 


The beſt navew, or cole-ſeed, is large, ſmooth, and of a fine 


care ſhould be taken to preſerve it dry; and the ſeed of foreign | 
egetation to the Engliſh ; and 
The proper ſoil for cole-ſeed is deep rich land; no land will 
anſwer better than ſenny or marfhy land, which has been well 
drained ; but it muſt not be wet, or ſubject to be overflowed, 


7 * 


* e * 
a 4 


* * 


perfectly ſafe and innocent. 1 


* 
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of excellent food for ſheep, for which purpoſe alone it is often 
cultivated in many parts of England ; and for this reaſon, poor 


land is often preferred, and the land thus very conſiderably 


improved. 8 . 

One diſadvantage ariſing to ſheep from the feeding them on 
cole-ſeed, will be the blowing them: this is an effett now and 
then produced, and requires a little care : let them firſt be 
turned in about the middle of the day, and only ſtay in about 
two or three hours; then drive them into a common or poor 
paſture ; the next day, let them be ſent in ſooner, and tay in 
rather later, and ſo increaſe the time to the third, fourth, and 


fifth day; after this, let them be turned out at night for three or 


four days more, and let them be put in again early in the morn- 


ing. This will prevent the cole-ſeed doing them miſchief, and 


after this time nothing is to be feared. 


"Tg The Cole. ſeed Will be ripe, fit for cut ing, about the end of : 


June; and when fit to cut, it is not to be neglected: the pro- 
per time is known by the perfection of the ſeed-veſſels; if 
{ſuffered to abide too long, the pods will open, and the ſeed 


will be loſt ; and although all the pods ſhould not be ripe at the 
time of cutting, yet much will grow perfect aſter it is cut, which 
is beſt done with a ſickle as wheat: . We 


It muſt lie till the whole is thoroughly dry, when it is to be 


threſhed very carefully, either in a barn or in a field, on a large 


cloth or ſheet; a little threſhing will ſhake out the ſeeds. Se- 
veral ſheets joined together will be a very good floor for the 


er and rather better than a barn, where the ſeeds might, 


y uniting with other corn, become miſchievous. 3 
When the cole-ſeed is cleaned, it is either fit for market or 
mill; the oil taken from it will turn to a very good account; 
and the cakes left after impreſſion are made uſe of to feed 
calves, manure land, c. e 


ART. IX. Cure for the Hooping-Cough. 


: | Hooping-Cough is a diſorder which often baffles the 


preſcriptions of phyſicians, and not unfrequently under- 


tnines the conſtitution. Change of air, the general cure moſtly 


to be depended on, I have known to fail—and the following 


to ſucceed, even after that has been tried. 


Rub the juice of garlick well into the ſpine or back bone, from 
the neck downwards, before the fire, every night for three 
nights; after rubbing in this juice, let the patient be put to bed, 
wrapped in blankets. a | | 
There is no hazard or miſchief can enſue, as the remedy is 


ART. 


pled to the ka 
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ARr. X. On the Bite of @ Mad Dog. 


LTHOUGH the mercurial proceſs has been publiſhed i in 
azines and news- papers. as a prophyluctic, or ſafe- 
punk the the bad conſequences ſrom the bite . a mad 44 


it 2 mot been ſufficiently attended to, as we frequently he 


of truſting to bathing in ſalt-water and noſtrums, to — 
fatal coſts : It can, therefore, not be uſeleſs to repeat it at this 


time of the year, when accidents of this kind do frequently 


happen, and to inform the public, that, during the time of my 
attendance 15 phyſician at the London- Hoſpital, I treated rhany 


under theſe circumftances with this proceſs, and never heard 


that any came to harm. I recolle& an apprentice of about fif- 
teen, bit and wounded by a mad dog, who was treated with this 
method, did well, and 1s grown a out man; a companion of 


his being bit by the ſame og, at the ſame time, was ſent to the 
ſalt-water, but died of the hydrophobia ſix weeks after. - 


This caſe, it ſhould ſeem, leſſens a good deal the difficulty of 
believing, that Dr. Layard and Dr. Hil have cured two perſons 
of the hydrophobia with mercury, as was publiſhed laſt year; 


and what a French ſurgeon affirms, of his having treated num- 


hers at Pondicherry, bit by mad dogs, with mercury, with con- 
t ſucceſs, and cured «4 who had the fear of water already 
upon her. It is to be hoped, that future practice and experi- 
ence will ſettle this matter ſo, that a certain cure may be eſta- 


| bliſhed for this dreadful diſeaſe. 


The proceſs is as follows, viz.—Let the wounded part, and 
all about 1 it, be Tcarified, and let it bleed till it ſtops of itſelf; 
then rub into the wound, and about it, a drachm of mercurial 
ointment, or more, accordin to the magnitude of the wound, 


and cover it with a mercuri plaiſter. 


An the patient ſhould ke four or five grains of calo- 
mel, 


ſome manna and falts the morning * , the next 
morning he Thould go into the cold-bath. 
Thus the mercurial ointment ſhould be rubbed in night and 


morning; the calomel taken every other night; the purge the 
next x: morning, and the cold-bath uſed the intermediate E ö 


„„ a fortnight will put the patient in a 


„ 
migation, when the 


propoſe, to make uſe of the e e 4 


e has actually taken 
h ſeems to be the Faced al Lo of ihe 


ANDREA. 
TR IV. ET 1 ART. XL. 


— ̃ UU .. 


tell you the ingredients. 


1. Ph Racknell, Bromſgrove, Culmitock, Dinaſmondly, Hawer- 


| Swineſhead, Tarring, Warborn, Wendover, Woodſtock. 
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An r. XI. Method to diſcover when Wine is adulterated. 


P ſome of the wine you want to try into a long narrow 
. 


hial, and with your finger on its mouth, gently invert it 
into a tumbler of water. If the wine is pure, it will continue, 


after removing your finger, ſuſpended in the phial; but if adul- 


terated, you will ſoon perceive the mixture begin to come out, 


until nothing remains in the phial but the ſpirits, and a fmall 
portion of pure wine, if any be uſed in the compoſition. The 
mixture, by being heavier than the water, will ſettle at the bot- 


tom of the tumbler; and 3 procured this, by pouring off 
the water, any chemiſt or apothecary will decompound, and 


Arr. XII. Queries reſpecting Cow-Clover, Sc. 
e EE: 


bh e inſerting the following queries will much oblige 


your moſt humble ſervant, A FARMER. 
. Co- Clover, Cow-Graſs, Cow- Wheat. 
Are theſe the ſame, or different plants? 
If different plants, what are the botanical names of Cow- 


_ clover and Cow-grals? 


Can the ſeed of Cow-wheat be had at the ſeed "ES 17 
I can find no account of Cow-clover or Cow. graſs in Sir 


5 | John Hill's Britiſh Herbal. 


Sir John recommends Cow-wheat as being perhaps prefer- 

able to all the foreign graſſes cultivated here for the ny of agri- 
Some account of theſe graſſes from any of your correſpon- 

dents would be very acceptable. pol: | fy 


= A PICENEIGRL Oe Sent | 


Ax r. XIII. I/ of the Fairs in England and Wales, in the 
; Month of Oflober. 3 : 


den, Katherine-Hill, Redruth. 2. Aberguilly, Appletre- 


wick, Baldock, Beccles, Bolton (Lancaſhire) Brading, Braintree, 


Bridgewater, Buckingham, Budworth, Builth, Burgh, Cerne-Abbey, 


_ Coleſhill, Croydon, Daventry, Devizes, Downton, Dudley, Eaſtrey, 


Frodlingham, Hambledon, Helmfley-black-moor, Hingham, Holl. 
worthy, Howden, Knighton, Ledbury, Lewes, Liſkeard, — 


Naland, North-Allerton, 3 Peterborough, Plymouth, 


Retford, Rothbury, Rudham, 8 ne, Shrewſbury, Stafford, 


3 
North 
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| North-Tawton, Nottingham, Pentraoth-Mon, Workſop. 4. 
Macclesfield, Malham, Nottingham, Ubley. 5. Druſlwyn, In- 
glewhile, Lanſadwin, Llaneliom, Langport, Lanvylling, Leighton 
(Huntingdonſh.) Yarborough-Caſtle. 6. Blackboys, Blyth, Cayo, 
Gaywood, Market-Raſen, Sherborne. 7. Billericay, Bury St. 
 Edmond's, Stockbridge. 8. Challock. 9. St. Albans, Abergely, 

Caerphilly, Carmarthen, Dolegelly, Hartlepool, Hodnet, arm. 
10. Aberconway, Barnſley, Baſingſtoke, Bedal, Blocklev, Brent, 
Bridport, Buckland (Somerſerſhire,) Charlbury, Cheſter, Chicheſ- 
ter, Cockermouth, Coln, Corby, Critch, Deal, Eaſtbourne, El- 
ham, Falmouth, Fazely, Fenny-Stratford, Goſport, Great-Thur- 
low, Hadleigh (Suffolk,) Haſlingden, Hay, Higham-Ferrers, 
Highworth, Hull, St. Ives (Huntingdonſhire,) Kegworth, Ket- 
tering, Kingſland, Lancaſter, Lanvichangel, Lavenham, Leather- 
| head, Leiceſter, Lenyher, Eaſt-Looe, Malton, Marden, Milverton, 
Market-Deeping, Mathry, Mildenhall, Mitchel-Dean, Moreton, 
Newhaven (Suffex,) Norton, Otterton, Ower-Mayne, Penkridge, 
Pentre, Pontypool, Roſs, Ruſhlake-Green, Selby, Sheepwaſh, Shef- 
ford, Shouldham, Sittingbourn, Sleaford, Smarden, Solyhull, South- 
Brent, —_ Stony-Stratford, Stortford, Stow (Lincolnſhire) 
Taviſtock, Tewkſbuty, Thame, Tiverton, Torrington, Trewenn, 
Uxbridge, Watlington, Wells, Weyhill, Withyham. 11. Alder- 
maſton, Bedal, Bedford, Blackheath, Burnley, Lyme, Monckton, 
Malton, Sellinge, Wragby. 12, Caxton, Ditching, Hitchin, Nor- 
thorp, Sevenoak.. 13. Lymington, Rackham, Rhos-Fair, Wigan. 
14. Haworth, Sarr, Traceſtle, Wells. 15. Aſhover, Brentwood, 
St. Mitchell (Cornwall.) 16. Alphington; St. Aſaph, Caſtor, Lle- 
muwehllyn, Turners-Hill. 17. Aulceſter, Chriſtchurch, Cowlinge, 
Donnington, Havant, Iringhoe, Llanrhiad-Dyfliin-Alwyd, Maid- 
one, Navenby, Wellow, Wenlock, Wooller. 18. Little-Brickhill, 
Charleton, Chippenham, Chiſſelborough, Cowbridge, Criccieth, 
Everſley, Farringdon, Haleſworth, Harwich; Hatfield, Haverford- 
weſt, Hindon, Kirkham (Lancaſhire,) Lantriſſent, Laxfield, Luton, 


Newnham (Gloceſterſhire,) Newton-Peppleford, Overton (Flintſh,) 


Partney, Tidſwell, Uphaven, Winterburn, Workington, 19. Corfe- 
Caſtle, Lammon-in-Yale, Lampeter, Market-Harborcugh, kept ten 
days, Partney, Sawbridgeworth, Teftinivo, Trevena, Whitchurch | 
_ (Hants) ; the igth and the two following Saturdays, at Swanzey. 
20. Aſhborne, Creiggy-Druidion, Chicheſter, Colcheſter, Devizes, 
| Gainſborough, Grays, St. Faiths, Hereford, Rotherfeld, Slawdburn, 
Tenby. 21. Blackburn, Bridlington, Conwydd, Rudgley, . 22. 
Barking, Newport-Pagnell, Overton (Hants.) 23. Aberfraw, Bur- 
rowbridge, Dalton, Haſtings, Llangenock, Lanſawel, Lenham, Rip- 
_ ley (Derbyſh.) Sputty. 24. Bampton (Devonſh.) Borth, Cloeaynog, 
| 11 Leighton-Buzzard (Bedfordſh.) Market- 
Drayton, Marſhfield, Matlock, Newn, Porthathway, Stow- on- the- 


Would, Sturminſter, Tamworth, Up-Ottery, Wainfleet, Windſor, 
Wuicheſter. 25. Aberwingregin, Queen-Camel, Stockport, Whit- 
7, I | + E tleſea 


— 


—_ 
= 


* — - TT 
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in the Iſle of Ely, 


Kaf- Dean, Porefl. Row, Llansdloes, Lifton, Linkeld, Milboerne- 
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tleſea in the Iſle of Ely, 26. Grantham, Llandegla, Lhanſannan, 


Ovingham, Pkaſly, Pennybogt (Radnorſhire.) 27. A 

Caergwrley, Cicobu Mortimer, Darley-Flaſh, Da 
3 28. Aſhby-de-la-Zeuch, Aang. 

Bangor, Biggleſa ade, Collumpton, Diſs, Dreitwich, Edwinſtone, 


* 


Port, Needham, Newbury, Newmarket (Suffolk,) Plympton, Pock- 


(Salop,) Watton. 


lington, South-Harting, Thirſk, Totneſs, Warminſter, Whitchureh 

- Abbey-Holm, Ambleſide, Afﬀerig, Baurn, 
Banbury, Bridyewort Broadwater, Burton, Chagford, Charing, 
Chedder, Ewell, Halftead, Hamoton (Gloceſterſhire,) Holt (Den- 


_ byfhire,) Huamanby, Kidwelly, _—— Kirby-Stephen, St. 
8 


Laurence (Cornwall,) Marlow, Mon 
Radnor, Sedbergh, Stainton, Thirſk, Toweefter, Tunbridge, 


am, Newcaftle (Northumb.) 
Uſk, 
Welingborough. 30. Holmsfirth, NILES Newhaven Der 
wars. t 31. Bilpar, Crowcomb. ' 
Moveable Fairs in the Month of Oflober, 
The rich, if on Monday, if not, the Monday after, at Sherdorne+ 


Roweth Basssday aer Sept. 20, at Clickers, Fir Twelliey, at A 


wick. Firſt. Wedneſday, at Rygate. Second Monday, at Swindon- 


Second Tueſday, at Tregarron. Second Thurſday, at Mansfield- 


Second Friday, at Leyburn. | Thurſday before the grh, at Perles. 


Thurſd ay ſe'nnight before the lorh, at Henley (Oxon.) Monday 
before the 10th, at Corby. Tueſday before the loch, at Harold, 
_ Walfall. Wedneſday: before tac oth, at B Dewfbuyy. 


Thurſday before the 10th, at Biſhop- -Aukland, — wo 8a 


turday before the 10th, at South-Moutton. Monday aſter the rech, 


at Bakewell, 1 reſborough, Swinftead, Tueſday after the 1oth, 
at Kingfclear , Shiptone, Wedneſday after the roth, at 
RN 3 baydor, Sucklebridge. Thurſday after the 
roth, at Banbury, Pennifton. Friday after the 16th, at N Waltham 
(Hants.) Saturday after the 10th, at Carliſle. Thurſday 


after the 10th, at Kin gſbrumpton. Thurſday ſe'nnight after Sopt. 


25, at Strarford-upon — Second Saturday after the 1oth, at 


 Carlifle, Third Wedneldey atterihe 10k, ar Fraten (ihe) Flaſk 


tarday after the 


„ Tueſday, and Wedneſday after the 14th, ax Thorne. 

Monday 'before the 13th, Thurſday in the week 
the 18th falls in, at Fly. Wedneſday after the r$th, + Aberforth. 
Friday fe*nnight after the 18th, at Chepſtowe, - Firſt and ſecond Sa- 
19th, at Swanzey. Saturday before the 23d, at 

Booth. Tueſday after the 23d, at Cartmell. Thurſday after the 
23d, « Ulverſtone. Tocllay ahev the 27th, at Settle. Tueſday 


before the 29th, at Potton. Thurſday before the 2gth, at Brom- 


Thurſday after the 29th, at Ban Fourth Saturday, at 
Newmarket (Flinthire ire.) Laſt Sue mg Eaſt-Grinftead. Laſt 


Wedneſday, at Aberforch. ** * Laſt s 


Ar. 


F 
— 
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A Candid REVIEW of NEW BOOKS. 
Mr. MAR$HALL's Minutes of Agriculture. 


[Continued from page 252.] 


ERHAPS the following obſervations on the aber may 


weather I made theſe obſervations: 


The ſun never ſet clear, except one night, and the next 


day was fine. —Lafſt Wedneſday evening he was lucid till 
within a few minutes of ſetting, when he ſeemed to drop be- 


hind a duſky, gloomy mountain ;—it lightened very much all 
night, and next morning thundered and rained a good deal, 
On Thurſday be ſet amid ſome broken clouds; but when- 


ever he appeared, it was with a vividity which ſhewed the 


tranſparency of the atmoſphere ;—be did- not. as before, ſeem 


to immerge in an ocean of vapour. We have had remark- 
ably fine days ever fince. a 


« The wind. was chiefly to the weſtward, and generally bigh. 


It once got round to the eaſtward, and flood for ſome. time, 


but without any change of weather. 


« The atmoſphere was ſeldom 


On Monday and Tueſday they became leſs unwieldly; — the 


| feemed to {pin tKemſelves into threads of vapour, which ſcud . 
ded acroſs the zenith with great rapidity, ſometimes bending 


to the earth, cauſing drizzling ſhowers. 


The geeſe, during the intervals of ſun and wind, repeat- 


edly waſhed themſelves with a glee which ſhewed an agree · 
able expectation, and always precedgd heavy ſhowers. 


The red- breaſts whiſfled faintly under the ſhed and in the 


hovels till Friday morning, when they ſung aloud upon the 
barns and houſes, ſeeming to proclaim the agreeable change. 
be ſſies bit, but not very remarkably : yet I could gueſs, 


by the uneaſineſs of my horſe, the quantity of rain which was 


coming. : Ss 

of Unit Wedneſday evening I do not recollect ſeeing a 
cobweb upon the ground for the month preceding. ——Some 

barley, which we then ſpread in the field ta dry, was covered 
in five minutes. —Before ſun-ſet the whole earth was ſo com- 


letely ſtrewed, that one was ready to idea the foil itſelf to he 
1 —They have continued fince to ſpin out their threads 


ride through the lanes and fields. EE 
ace The 


le Weather, Sept. 25. (Monday) During the late rainy 


I free from large towering 
_ clouds—ſome vertical, ſome oblique, but few horizontal. — 


profuſely, that they fly about the fields in 1 ; and by 
perpetually coming s the face, make it dilagreeable to 


A 
4 
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The glaſs was up and down, ſometimes twice in 24 hours; 
but generally it portended the rain pretty truly. Nothing, 
however, marked the change ſo diſcriminately as the ſpider. 

It is the received opinion, that the weather is * 
by the moon; —and whether or not Saturdays“ moons are ge- 

nerally worſe than. others, the late moon was certainly born 
on a Saturday,—She changed laſt night therefore the wea- 
ther changed two days before the moon. 5 = 


_ «SERVANTS. Oct. 10. What an abſurd cuſtom to —— 
ſervants at Michaelmas, — the very height of wheat ſeed- time 
Wheat, it is true, ought to be in before Michaelmas; but 

| where lives the Farmer whoſe wheat is all in? Inſtead of four, 
I can make only two tolerable ploughmen.—What a ſhame 
that a week of fine weather ſhould be murdered at this criti- 

cal time of the year! 1 5 

Ho much better the cuſtom of the north of England. 

where Martinmas (the 22d November) is the only time of 

changing ſervants.— A more eligible time could not be de- 
viſed by the Farmer. —The ſtrangers enter in a ſcene of tran- 

Auility, and have all the winter to become familiar in;—while 

here, they biundef, in the buſtle of wheat ſeed-time, totally 

ignorant of the field they are to hurry to, and of the brute and 
implement they are to work with. 5 Hl 
Paid off David, Will, Jack, Joe :—Tyburn never ſent 
hell a more highly-finiſhed group! I hope I ſhall never pa 
off another *Round-Towner. May the conſignment of Wel 
countrymen arrive ſafe, and turn to better account! 

L.aaſt year, I was obliged to take ſuch as I could get; 

their lodging room was not finiſhed at Michaelmas; — and IL 

was obliged to pick up the ſtarving refuſe in winter.ä— This 

year, I have culled in time. I expect them more ignorant, 
but leſs vicious. —Ignorance oy ho improved ; but black- 
guardiſm cannot be mended. It is dangerous, and exceedingly 
diſagreeable, to have a ſet of known ſcoundrels about the 

—_— 5 . 

[ Mr. Marſhal ſeems to have had bad luck in every thing. 
Servants are in general very indifferent every where; but we 
are apt to think, if a time of ſervants being wanted: was not 

the time of hiring, many poor fellows, and honeſt ones too, 
would go without a meal of viftuals. | a wan 


* The WEATHER, Hazard of Farming. oa. os. Ads h 
my heart is more at eaſe to night, than it has been ſince the 
late rainy weather ſet in—yet I cannot ſuppreſs my aſtoniſh« 

nw ment, 
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ment, that not one writer on Agriculture has touched on the 
hazard of farmin ng. They ſuppole the crop in the barn before 
cul 


it is cut—and calculate the quantity of produce, according to 


the ſtate of the ſoil; without taking in the idea of the uncer- 


— of weather. 


ing home. I had ſome ſecond cut of clover offer=d me; 


1 calculated the hazard of a late crop, and would not give the 


price demanded.—It was ſold, cut, and cocked; but rotted in 


the field, and was left as a dreſſing for a future crop. Yeta 


Y---g or a V- o would have laid it, rain, ſnow, or fun- ſhine, 
_ at Jos. or 408. an acre. | 


+ Inſurers have averages—Merchants bad debts—and F. ar- 


mers bad weather.“ 


[ Mr. Marſhal's out- oſ-· the- way refleiion on a worthy man 
is mean, and comes with an ill grace. Mr. Marſhal does not 


ſeem conſcious of lis own inabilities.] 


[Dzros1TING. Pray, Sir, what is Depoſiting ?-Is it eroſs- 
ſurrowing, or is it ſtepping four inches in the fluſh, or what? 


Do, Mr. Marſhal, write in language you underſtand yourſelf, 


and then, perhaps, every one elſe will underſtand you. 
October 31. Within fiſteen months we have loſt 


A cow, worth — — 0 0 
A horſe, worth — — — 10 0 o 
An ox, worth — — — 9 o o 
Four hogs, worth — — 5 10 0 


2 10 0 


FO 
Beſides loſſes by the weather, and fiſty other leſſer caſualties. 


All Farmers muſt have fome ;—yet it ſeems unfaſhionable to 


talk of the hazard of farming, or make uſe of the word loſs in 
calculations on Agriculture.” 


[While we ſpeak our ſentiments, and condemn Mr. Marſhal 


ſor his pedantic affectation, we muſt do him the 1 to de- 


clare, we are often pleaſed with his obſervations. 


« Rearing of Hogs. . Nov. 5. During the laſt 


2 . months we have reared forty-five hogs. 
of them are now worth 508. each, £.10 o o 
ditty — — 3535. — 14 o o 


hm. 


— 


N. — f-24 0 


ut how ignorant! Our barley this year, incleding the loſs. 

of fodder and extra labour, is at leaſt 95 per cent. worſe for 
the weather at harveſt, and twenty per cent. more for the 

| drought after ſeed. time. One neighbouring Farmer turned 
his hogs to his barley, and another's was ſcarcely worth carry- 
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Brought forward . 24 

7 ditto —_—_ — 2 8. — 15 o 

8 fatted; valued lean at 18s. — 7 4 © 

4 hung, worth at the ime, — — 6 o o 

2 ſold for — — — —12 24 o 

gz butchered -( worth at the time of accideat) 1135 0 
g ſtaggery, (worth when taken) — 110 0 

6 young pigs, worth 10s. each — 3 0 o 
4358 reared to be worth — — / 54 18 0 


What have they coſt? This is difficult to calculate. 


The large hogs that were ſatted ate the chief of the cab- 
bages and turnips of laſt year; for the above were all very 
ſmall or unfarrowed when theſe cabbages were finiſhed. 
Suppoſe they ate the value of — 4. 11 0 
Bought 8 and 5 buſhels of pollard, at 1s. and 18. 6d. o 15 6 


The ſows and young pigs had a quarter of head-barley 1 10 0 


— — grains, worth 555 


3 1 4 7 6 


Beſides this, they have had the grains of the brew-houſe, 


the ſkim-milk (this year very trifling) the waſh of the kitchen, 


the pollard of the bolting-mill, the ſtubbles, the pea-rakings, 


the acorns, &c. &c. &c. But certainly, ſorty or fifty hogs, 


ſtint a facrow of pigs, fellay 
one, half fat, to the butcher. ** Have but one end, employ 


which have/conſtantly been in the yard all night, and fre. 
yny in the day-time, muſt have made dung equal to twice 
the 


ſale value of thele trifles. But ſuppoſing it only to ſtand. 
againſt them, and that their attendance has coſt 51. 128. 6d. 
(it has not colt ſo much) there will remain a neat coſt of 10l. 
and of courſe a neat profit of 44]. 18s. ſuppoſing they had all 
done well. As it is, or had half of them died after they had 
reached theſe values, it would {till be the neat produce. De- 


_ duR the four hung, and the three given away, * 


profit left of g71. 88. or 374 per cent. 


What branch of Farming can equal this in proſit? Not 


ſuckling, I am ſure. And perhaps, in future, Jet rearing f 
hops, not ſuckling nor rearing of calves, be the object of cow. 
keeping. Perhaps, let each cow make her own calf—and 
e the ſurplus to butter and beg - wan. Let reating of 
hogs be the n means: and, i 
g call to a ſuckling · ſarmer, or 


% the reſt as means. 
[To be continued. 
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At DrSSERTATION on * Progreſs and * State of | 
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0. $1 0 4 


JP Gund bens the 95th and 1goth degree n 
tude, P being 
rather more than 1500 miles in length, and about 1360 in 
breadth. It ĩs bounded on the north by Tartary, by the Pacific 
Ocean on the eaſt and ſouth, edc agd pary of the 


 _ Mogul's empire on the weſt, 
Diviſans. Siu diviſons. | Chief Towns. 
North of the great wall Coe, CO 
are the provinces - Late "246 
> Chinyam, 
Within the great wall, Pekin 
and adjoining to it, J Trayen 
are the provinces Sigan. 
5 Chinchis 
On che coaſt of the Chi- J N; Nankin 
, Nellan fea, "a Nimpo 
Bs Chun. ö 
* N 143 1 H 8 1 
We 9 — 
* Fs | 4 Ki Nankan. i 
The ſouthern province: I C — | 
e | Canton | | 
WEE: | } { Quelin. of 
55 - 2 C Tchinteu © 4 
The weſtern, provinces | I 3 Queyang oh, ff 
are | Quecken | 
_& C Yuanan, | 


The 3 


T' Eis natiori is fad te Babs laſted throug 


and defended on all fides by ſeas and deſerts, have, like the | 
ancient Egyptians, given a laſing ſtability to their empire. 


having deſtroyed their invaders. 
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ww tf” - 4 | | . 15 
brei. denen Feb me.. 
ET rr I CTambay 

* The Chinefan ind A ,, I ) Lincato 

— 8 Macao, | - Macao. 


gh a ſucceſſive ſeries 
of 4000 years, and was moſt probably founded by Noah himſelf; 
nor is this antiquity in the leaſt to be wondered at. The nar- 


row bounds of our. hiſtory, and the ſmall extent of our king- 
doms, which riſe and fall in a quick ſucceſſion, are the conſe- 


quences of wars, ſuperftition, and the unfavourable circumſtan- 
ces of our ſituation. But the Chineſe, who are encompaſſed 


Since their coaſts and the inland parts of their territories have 


been peopled and cultivated, this happy nation muſt of courſe 


have been the center of attraction to all the ſurrounding people; 
and the wandering or cantoned tribes muſt neceſſarily have 
gradually attached themſelves to a body of men, who ſpeak leſs 


frequently of the conqueſts they have made, than of the attacks 
they have ſuffered; and are happier in the —_— having 


civilized their conquerors, than they could have in that of 


* 


In à country where the government is fo ancient, we may 
every where expett to find deep traces of the continued force 


of induſtry. Its roads have been levelled with the exafteſt care; 
and, in-general, have no greater — than is neceſſary to 
hi 


facilitate the watering of the land, w they conſider, with 
reaſon, as'one of the greateſt helps in agriculture. They have 


but few, even of the moſt uſeful trees, as their fruits would rob 
the corn of its nouriſhment. There are gardens, it is true, inter- 


fperſed with flowers, fine turf, ſhrubberies, and fountains ; but 
however agreeable theſe ſcenes might be to an idle ſpeQator, 


they ſeem to be concealed and removed from the public eye, as 
the owners were afraid of r tov much their amuſe- 


ments hat encroached upon the foil that ought to be cultivated 
or the ſupport of life. They have no parks or extenſive fo- 
reſts, which are not near ſo ſerviceable tomankind by the wood 


they furniſh, as prejudicial by preventing agriculture ; and 
while they contribute to the pleaſure of the great by the beaſts 
. that range in them, prove a real misfortune to the huſbandman. pe 


In China, the beauty of a country ſeat conſiſts in its being hap- 


pily ſituated, ſurrounded with an agreeable variety of cultivated 


keJds, and interſperſed with trees planted irregularly, and with 
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| ſome heaps of a porous ſtone, which at a diſtance have the ap. 
_ = rocks or mountains. | * 
are generally cut into terraces, ſupported | 

walls. Here there are — conſtructed with — A 
for the reception of rain and ſpring water. It is not uncom- 
mon to ſee the bottom, ſummit, and declivity of a hill watered 
by the ſame canal, by means of a number of engines of a ſunple 
conſtruction, which ſave manual labour, and perform with two 
men What could not be done with a thouſand in the ordinary 
way. Theſe heights commonly yield three crops in a year. 
They are firſt ſown with a kind of radiſh, which produces an 


oil, then with cotton, and after that * A This is the 
common method of culture, but the rule is not without ex- 
ception. | | | | 


| Upon moſt of the mountains, which are incapable of being 
cultivated for the ſubſiſtence of man, proper trees are plant 
for building houſes or ſhips. Many of them cantain iron, tin, 
and copper mines, ſufficient to ſupply the empire. The gold 
mines have been neglected, either becauſe their produce did 
not defray the expence of working them, or becauſe the gold 
duft, down by the torrents, was found ſufficient for the 


1 „ 1 355 
I be ſandy plains, ſaved from the ravages of the ocean, 
(which changes its bed as rivers do their conrſe, in a ſpace of 
time ſo — ag proportioned to their different moments, that a 
ſmall encroachment of the ſea cauſes a thouſand revolutions on 
the ſurface of. the globe) form, at this day, the provinces of 
Nankin and -Tchekiang, which are the fineſt in the empire. 
As the Egyptians checked the courſe of the Nile, the Chineſe 
have repulſed, reſtrained, and given laws to the ocean. They 
have re-united to the continent, tracts of land which had been 
disjoined by this element. They ſtill exert their endeavours to 
oppoſe that over-ruling effect of the earth's motion, which in 
conformity with the celeſtial ſyſtem drives the ocean from eaſt 
to weſt. To the action of the globe the Chineſe oppoſe the 
labours of induſtry : and while nations, the moſt celebrated in 


| hiſtory, have, by the rage of conqueſt, increaſed the ravages 
that time is perpetually making upon this globe; they exert ſuch 


efforts to retard the progreſs of univerſal devaſtation, as might 
appear ſupernatural, if daily experience did not afford us ſtrong 
evidence to the contrary. „% | 
To the improvement: of land, this nation adds, if we may be 
allowed the expreſſion, the improvement of the wate r. The 
rivers, which communicate with each other by canals, ind run 
G under 


. 
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under the walls of moſt of the town preſent us with the — 
& of floating cities, compoſed of an inſinite number of 
ed with people, who hve 2 the water, and 
whoſe ſole wo quo is fiſhing. The ſea itſelf is covered 
with numberleſs veſſels, whoſe maſts, at a diſtance, appear like 
moving foreſts. Anſon mentions it as a reproach to the fiſher- 
men belonging to theſe boats, that they did not give themſelves 
a moment's intermiſſion from their work to look at his ſhap, 
which was the largeſt that had ever anchored in thoſe latitudes. 
But this inattention to an object, which appeared to a Chineſe 
 failor to be of no uſe, t it was in the way of his proſeſ- 
flon; is perhaps, a proof of the happineſs of a people, who pre- 
fer buſineſs to matters of mere curioſity. V 
The manner of culture is by no means uniform t hot 
this-empire, but varies according to the nature of the ſoil and 
the difference of the climate. In the low countries towards the 
ſouth, they ſow rice, which, being always under water, grows to 
* ſize, and yields two crops in a year. In the inland parts 
the country, where the ſituation is lofty and dry, the ſoil 
produces a ſpecies of rice, which is neither fo large, ſo well. 


_ taffed; or ſo nouriſhing, and makes the huſbandman but one re- 


turn in the year for his labour. In the northern parts the ſame - 


Kinds of grain are cultivated as in Europe, which grow in as 
— plenty, and are of as good a quality as in any of our moſt 
fertile countries. From one end of China to the other, there 
are large quantities of vegetables, particularly in the ſouth, 
where, together with fiſh, they ſupply the place of meat, which 
15 the gefieral food of the other provinces. But the improve. 
ment of lands is univerſally underſtood and attended to. All 
the different kinds of manure are caretully preſerved, and: fkil- 
fully diſtributed to the beſt advantage; and that which ariſes 
from fertile lands is applied to make them ſtill more fertile. 
This grand fyflem of nature, which is ſuſtained by deſtruction 
and re · production, is better underſtood and attended to in China 
than in any other country in the world. 5 
A philoſopher, whom the ſpirit of obſervation has led into 
their empire, has found out and explained the cauſes of the 
rural economy of the Chineſe. | e 
The firſt of theſe cauſes is that character of induſtry by which 
_ theſe popes are particulariy diſtinguiſhed, who in their nature 
require a leſs ſhare of repoſe. Every dey in the year is devoted 
to labour, except the firſt, which is employed in paying and re- 
eeiving viſits among relations; and the laſt, which is ſacred to 
the memory of their anceitors, The firſt is a ſocial duty, the 
5 OY | | _ latter 


j 


Pg 
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latter a — worſhip. In this nation.of ſages, whate 


ever unites and civilizes mankind is religion; and religion itſelf 
is more than the praftice of the ſocial virtues. Theſe 
ſober and rational people want nothing more than the controul 
ol civil laws to make them juſt; their private worſhip conſiſts 
in the love of their living or dead; and their 
D arr worlhip in the love of, labour, and that labour which is 
in the moſt ſacred veneration is Agriculture. 
2 generofity of two of their emperors is much revered, 
referring the intereſts of the ſlate to thoſe of their ſa- 
bone ept hon own. children from the throne to make room 
for men taken from the plough. They revere the memory of 
theſe huſbandmen, who fowed the ſeeds of the happineis and 
fabiluy ofthe empire in the fertile boſom of the Earth— that 
 inexhanftible ſource of whatever conduces to the nouriſhment. 
and conſequently to the increaſe of mankind. 
In imitation of theſe royal huſbandmen, the emperors of 
China become huſbandmen officially. It is one of their public 
functions to break up the ground in the ſpring; and the parade 
and magniſicence that accompanies this ceremony, draws toge- 
ther all the farmers in the neighbour hood of the capital. 
flock in crouds to ſee their prince perſorm this ſolemnity in ho- 
nour of the firſt of all the arts. 3 as in the ſables of 
Greece, a God who tends the flocks of a King; it is the ſa- 
ther of his people, who, holding the plough with his own hands, 
ſhews his 1 what are the true riches of the ſlate, In a 
| little time he repairs again to the field he has ploughed himſelf, 
_ to ſow the ſeed that is moſt proper for the ground. The exam. 
ple of the prince is ſollowed in all the provinces; and at the 
ſame ſeaſons, the viceroys repeat the ſame ceremonies in the 
preſence of a numerous concourſe of huſbandmen. The Euro- 
peans, who have been preſent at this ſolemniiy at Canton, 
never ſpeak of it without emotion; and make us regret that this 
feſtival, whoſe political aim is the encouragement of labour, is 
not eſtabliſhed in our climate, inſtead of that number of oſten- 
tatious ſhews, which ſeem to be invented by idleneſs to make 
the country a barren waſte. 


It is not to be imagined, however, that the court of R is 


really engaged in the labours of a rural liſe. The arts of luxury 


are grown to ſo great a height in China, that theſe performances 
can only pals for mere ceremonies. But the law which obliges 

the prince to ſhew this token of reſpett to the proſeſſion of the 
huſbandman, has a tendency to pomote the advantage of agri- 
culture. The en paid by the ſovereign to public * 


ſucceſs, they did not chooſe to 
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ons contributes to pe e them; and the influence of opi- 
nĩon is the principal ſpring that actuates the political machine. 
This influence 1s preſerved in China by conferring honours 
on all huſbandmen who excel in the cultivation of the ground. 
When any uſeful diſcovery is made, the author of it is called to 
court to communicate it to the prince; and is ſent by the go- 
vernment into the provinces, to inſtrutt them in his method, 
In a word, in this country, where nobility is not hereditary, 
but a mere perſonal reward indiſcriminately beſtowed upon 
merit: ſeveral of the magiſtrates and perſons raiſed to the 
higheſt Symons in the empire are choſen out of families 
| who are ſolely employed in the cultivation of land. | 
I Theſe encouragements which belong to their manners are 
further ſeconded by the beſt political inſtitutions. Whatever is 
in its nature incapable of being divided, as the ſea, rivers, ca- 
_nals, &c. is enjoyed in common, and is the property of no indi- 
vidual. Every one has the —_ of going upon the water, 
fiſhing, and hunting; and a ſubjett who is in poſſeſſion of an 
eſtate, whether acquired by himſelf or left by his relations, is 
in no danger of having his right called in queſtion by the ty- 
rannical authority of the feudal laws... EE OE 
The ſmallneſs of the taxes is ftill a further encouragement to 
agri Till lately, the proportion paid to government 
out of the produce of the , was from a tenth down to a 
thirtieth part of the income, according tothe quality of the ſoil. 
This was the only tribute levied in China. The leading men 
never entertained a thought of increaſing it; they would not 
have ventured to act fn ſuch direct oppoſition to cuſtom and 
opinion, which determine every thing in this empire. Some 
emperors and minifters, no doubt, would have been glad to at- 
tempt an innovation of this kind, but as ſuch an undertaking 
would require time, and they could not hope to live to ſee its 
in it. Men of bad prin- 
ciples aim at immediate enjoyment, while the virtuous ſubjett, 
extending his benevolence beyond the preſent generation, con- 
tents hinſelf with forming deſigns, and propagating uſeful truths, 
without expecting to reap any advantage from them himſelf. 
| It is but lately that conqueſt and commerce have introduced 
new taxes into China The Tartar emperors have laid a duty 
upon certain articles of proviſions, metals, and merchandize. 
In fhort, if we may believe the Jeſuit Amyot, cuſtoms are 
eſlabliſhed there as well as in Europe. 
It were to be wiſhed, that the Europeans would imitate the 
Chineſe in the mode of levying their taxes; which is juſt, hu- 
_ mane, 
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mane, and not expenſive. Every year, at the time of harveſt, 
the fields are meaſured, and rated in proportion to their actual 
produce. Whether the Chineſe are as diſhoneſt as they are re- 
preſented, or whether, like ſeveral nations among the ancients, 
they are only faithleſs and deceitful in their dealings with ſtran- 
gers, we ſhall not take upon us to determine; but it ſhould ſeem 
chat government repoſes ſufficient confidence in them, not to 
vex and moleſt them by thoſe ſearching and troubleſome, viſits, 
ſo common in the mode of taxation in Europe. The only pe- 
nalty inflicted on. perſons liable to be taxed, and who are too, 
| flow, in the payment of the tribute demanded by the _ is 

to quarter old, infixxa, and * people upon them, to be main- 
tained at their expence, till they have diſcharged the debt due 
to government. This manner of proceeding; has a tendency to 


awaken pity and humanity in the breaſt of a citizen, when he 


ſees miſerable objects and the cries of hunger; inſtead of 
giving him diſguſt, and exciting. his reſentment by forcible ſei- 


zures and the menaces of an inſolent ſoldiery, who come to live 
at diſcretion in a houſe expoſed to the numberleſs extortions of 

the treaſury. 300 Kt | 8 7 
In China, the taxes are levied without having recourſe to 
_ thoſe oppreſſive methods that are prattiſed in Europe. The 
mandarins take the tenth part of the produce. of, the earth in 

kind. The officers in the municipal towns give in their account 
of this tribute and all other taxes to the receivei-general of the 
province; and the whole is lodged in the public treaſury. The 
uſe that is made of this revenue prevents all frauds in collecting 
it;. as it is well known, that a of theſe duties is allotted for 
the maintenance of the magiſtrates and ſoldiers. The money 
arxiſing from the ſale of this proportion of the product of the 

land is neyer iſſued from the. treaſury but in | cx exigencies. 


It is laid up in the magazines againſt times of T 
people receive what they had lent, as it were, in times of plenty. 
It may naturally be expected that a nation, enjoying ſo many 
advantages, will be extremely populous; eſpecially in a climate, 
' where whatever reaſon may be aſſigned for it, the women are 
remarkably prolific, and the men do no injury to the natural 
vigour of their conſtitution by the uſe of ſtroug liquors; where 
the climate is wholeſome and temperate, and few children die 
in proportion to the numbers born; where the ſoil overpays 
the labour of cultivating it, not to mention the ſimple and plain 
manner of living in uſe there, which is regulated by the ſtrifteſt 
@conomy. | 4 


Po 
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The Jefuits, however, who were nora 7 the court of 
Pekin to make charts of he of their un- 
dertaking, diſcovered ſome con le tracts of deſert land, 
which had eſcaped the notice of the merehants who fi prone | 
only the fea-ports, and of eee only by t 

„ Canton'to the'capital. 

It would be impoſſible to account r 4 
in ſome parts of *Ohina diſtant from each other, if it were 
not known, chat im theſe extenſive ſtates, a great number of 
children are deſtroyed ſoon after they are born; that ſeveral of 
F in eruel fate, fuffer the moſt ſhameful mutita- | 
mon; and cher öf thoſe who are not thus barbarouſly robbed of 
their ſex, may are reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery, and deprived 
C0 the comforts of marriage by tyrannical maſters; that poly- 
ganry. — wrelforopt the: ſpirit of 'fociety, is uni- 
verhiy practiſed; that the vice which nature rejefts with the : 
utmoſt abhorrence, is common; and that the convents of 
n & than amittion oF perions Geyored 


0 if a few Catered Atria, which are known even 
 WCkiliapbe deſtitute of hands to cultivate them, ere are many 
_ fibre in Which men are crouded together in ſuch numbers as to 
| Hicorttnode' esch other. This inconvenience is obſervable in 
_ then igbbourhood . and parti- 
thesfonthern provinces. Accordingly it appears, by 
ce records of. che empire, that A bad harveſt d | 
. wp 1 infürrettion. 
5 Ve need er no further toy Gab the endes which 5 
om making advances in China. Iris evident 
from theſe frequent revloion, that the people are fully ſenſi- 
. ; 


o the rig roperty, and a ſubmiſſion to 
de bars are duties of a att © fubordinate to the origi - 


rights of niture, and chat communities are formed for 


: 2 benefit of thoſe who enter into them. According 
wherr the more immediate neceſſaries of 'hfe fail, bby 


ceaſe to · Kno led 1 authority which does not provide for 
their fübſiſtence right of kings is ſoundech on the regard 


ay to'the preſervitron of the people. e 
= 8 Wat eee dottrine in China. a 
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Aur. II. Mode of FARMING purſued by MMB IA of the | 
Fake. BaTH AGRICULTURE SOCIETY. «< 


| [Continued from page 275. ] | 
AY aim was to bring all my land as ſoon as poſſible to bear 
1 turnips, which I confider as the foundation of good huſ- 
bandry, in the following order. Turnips, barley, clover, and 
wheat, and this ſucceſſion invariable. :fter 1 got my land in 
order, for which I ſpared n my crops were large, ſive 
quarters of barley, and from eight to ten ſacks of wheat in gene- 
ral, I made it a rule always to manure my clover as ſoon after 
the barley was off as I could; and this dreſſing was of the beſt 
materials I could colleR, with ſtable dung it I could get it. But 
to proceed in my ſtgry wich the reſt of my farm, for I have only 
yet mentioned ſiſty- tuo accent. 
No., XL. had borne a ſecond crop of oats ſelſ- ſovin; this to be 
ſure muſt be ſummer-fallowed. I had it 127 fix times, and 
dunged with twelve good n ſtable dung well 
rotted to an acre, but veing Loney land, I ſowed it with wheat 
' inſtead of turnips, _ yet the produce was not more than three 
quarters per acre. I think, from the experience I have had, 
that dung does not do very eſſential ſervice when applied for a 
crop of corn, but 10 turnips, pulſe, graſa, or vetches, it is of the 
utmoſt importance; and, aher theſe crops, will wonderfully aſſiſt 
the corn 3 as barley aſter turnips, and wheat after peaſe, 
vetches, or clover. a ,, . ES 2 {1 
No. XII. was aclover lay, which not having been dreſſed for 
graſs, I manured for wheat, but the produce was very ſmall, not 
more than three ſacks and a half to an acre; this was turnipped 
No. XIII. XIV. and XV. I ſummer-fallowed, well dunged, 
and ſowed with turnips; theſe were a light lively land, capable 
of being worked aſter a month's rain, and yet not burning. The 
turnips were remarkably good, the barley five quarters per acre. 
As ſoon as the barley was off, the clover was dunged ; and the 
produce of the cloyer at two cuttings three tons and a halt per 
acre. The Weat was ſown at one ploughing, two buſhels. per 
acre, and the produce ſull nine ſacks a 7 two buſhels upon the 
No. XVI. was a barley ſtubble, with a good plant of clover. 
I dreſſed the clover well, and mowed near two tons at two crops, 
and ſowed the land with wheat. In the ſpring the wheat was 
very thin and worm-eaten; I ſowed ſome ſoot over the 
that were injured, which ſtopped the further progreſs of the 
worm; and the land being in good heart from the dung 1 had 
Vol. IV. Þ "IS. put 
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put oh the clover, ; the whaie tilleved comninghy, and s 
_ unexpected by me, three quarters and a half per acre. 
However a ſpring cleaning of foul land for barley may anſwer 
for that crop and the crop of graſs, yet when the land comes to 
be fown with wheat afterwards, the: couch will almoſt get the 
better of the wheat, and inevitably do it konſiderable damage ; 
ol this I had an inſtance in No. XVII. which was a clover 
ſtubble left after barley, where great pains had been taken to 
cleah the land and fid it of couch; but the land, when turned 


— — ſown with wheat, was fo foul, that the crop of wheat 


the expences, and Ir ted I did not ſummer fal- 
— x rs with turny 32 


. XVII. I bes e with ee es eser, 
iis clover did not take kindly; and as the oats were got off 


etty ſoon, my man adviſed me to ſow it with wheat ; accor- 


ang ad plug phed four times, and got out all the clutter of 
weeds, &c: that we could; after that I dunged it and 


ſowed it with Wheat; ; the crop was not very much amiſs, but not 


equal to what expetted, and I might better have turnipped it 
at orice; 


No. XIX. was den ſtubble, which 1 ſummer fallowed and. 
logen with turnips. 


> Thes | have piventbslnethed of kum I purſued in bas. 
ſire without ö | 


No. - oil. Acres. 15175 2756 1½% - — . 
Is Gravelly mould 0 Ports t Wheat Tyrnips | - Darleß 
* Grave and Clay - Tornids \ Barley. 
3. > loamy * LET Tots Ditto '' Ditto 
t foil 4 7 Wheat Turnipe 
ellow — | Barley _., ME: 
Oats Turnips Barley Clover, © 
Ki 1 Teer. Potatots &. Wü Turai 
8. Ditto, Turnips Barley Oraſs Ditto 
9. Mellow loam 64 Beans , Vetches Turnips __. Barley: 
10. Meidow 3 i 3 
11. Strong — 5 Sum. fal. Wheat Beans Tutiipe 
* 13s Stiffclayey gravel 5 Wheat Turnips Barley . Graſs . 
* 15. Sandy loam 12 Turnips Barley Clover Wheat 
Ditto 4 Wheat Turnips Barley over 
17. Sandy & gravelly loam 5s Wheat Turnips Barley Clover 
18. Geavelly ſoil 6 Wh. Oats Wheat Turnips Barley 
19» Sandy & gravellyloam 10 Turnips Barley Chas Re * 
200% 21. Mead ä 16 ne 


By this mode of farming, I bad only ni nine mal wheat 


5 in thy your 1777; a conſiderable leſs quantity than any other. 


neral, I wiſhed to have the farm as equally divided 
into the ſeveral crops of . — Barley, 50 


Aux. III. 


Te 


Ax r. III. On maki of Sita Bisevtr. b 


[From PaytLETRW airy” s NicTionany.] ] 


Bere 5 
bis and coftus, twice baked. But Sea Biſcuit requires to 
be four times baked. Whereas the other ſorts are baked but 


ha — be prod, 
ww it muſt be of g 
i in Fab e e, and with a-w 


Jeavened d 


Ficng on of hp, ad, if ter of deen Tot or ſpoiled, | 


— , and often periſh moſt miſerably, ef 
a0 ys if hay CO I heron, - 2 
With reg 2 to —— we ſhall preſent the reader bere with 


— obſervations — 2 to ſhew how to make —— 8 


| Wheat is the 
ſe>biſket. It ought to be choſen of a red grain, ſmoo 


FF vetches, andall fo 
of weeds. 


New wheat, three or four months old, is the beſt ; ee 


year old may alſo be ufed, provided it has not been heated, and 


Tus hope invery ey cad wellatrat barn; not raiſed in too high 
a pile, that is, of two feet and an half at moſt, and has been well 


ſtirred once in a fortnight. 


P it malt be cxpoſed 
to the air, and flirred with a ſhovel two or three times at leaſt. 0 
Wben it is heated on the ſurface only, which may be known 


by its not ſmelli 
_ A 


ſour, and if the grains do not ſlick to each 


continually ſtirred, till it be well recovered. | 
RD which comes ow abroad, eſpecially if it be well cleaned 


from bran, is not ſafe to make biſket of, if it be but never ſo 


little heated. Its muſty ſcent may be taken away, by often ir- 


ring and ſifting it; but you can never take off its bad taſte, 
which afterwards ;nfallibly ſpoils the biſket.- Neverthelefs, bread 
ar 7 be made of it, becauſe it is not neceſſary to keep it long. 

t is better to have flour from abroad-with'the bran, becauſe 


it is not ſo apt to heat in the boats, when it is well — up. 


that is to ſay, well beaten — in the ſacks. 
p 2 
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hould be made fix months =Y 
wheat flour, 


waar moſt be uſed in the e making of 


rh 


with the hand, it muſt be kept a month in | 


Edt. 2 s 
Gs " 3 2 


4 
1 
14 
1 
14 
:34 
4 
{#1 
1 
14 
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Good flour muſt have no manner of ſmell; when put upon 
the tongue, it ought to taſte like a nut; and, when fifted, it 
muſt be like velvet to the touch; when it is ſandy, that may 
be found out, by 
ter; the ſand, if there 
When the flour comes from the mill, the bran mixed with it 
ought to be flat and broad; nor ſhould it be ſiſted till about a 
fortaight after it is ground, that the moiſture it has contracted 
at the mill may dry off, and fo paſs the beiter through the ſieve. 
- Which is abſolutely neceſſary for the making of good-biſket, 
In order to make the leaven, a piece of dough weighing about 
twenty pounds, from the leaven of the [aſt oven - full, ſhould be 
= red, which is done, we'll ſuppoſe, between eleven and 
twelve at noon. At four of the clock in the afternoon, the 
| baker puts that dough into the kneading and pours over 
it about five gallons of very clean water, a little more than luke- 
warm, but hotter in winter than in ſummer; he dilutes after- 
wards with the quantity of flour neceſſary to conſume all that 
water, ſo as to make a dough neither too ſoft nor too hard. — 
This new maſs of dough weighs commonly about fixty pounds, 
In this condition the baker puts it in a corner of the ing- 
trough, ſurrounding it on all fides with flour to ſupport it. — 
When it has been nſing five or fix hours, the ſame operation 
is repeated, by adding water and flour to the dough, which in- 
alen by about thu — VV» lun. 3 
About one or two clack the next morning, which is 
the time when the baker would knead, he adds thirty pounds 


5 more to the paſte, which makes a maſs of about 120 pounds ; 


of this he takes half to ſerve as leaven to the next baking, and 
at the ſame time kneads the remaining ſixty pounds in the 

kneading-trough for the firſt oven full, and, 2 che other ba- 
kings he is to make during the reſt of the day, he increaſes the 
leaven at once with ſixty pounds, which he puts into a tub or 
bucket, in order to continue the ſame alternately, except that 
for the laſt oven full he adds but twenty pounds to the leaven, 


W to ſerve for beginning the ſame operation again the 
next day. „ %%% Te ces 
Care muſt be taken that the baker, out of lazineſs, does not 
puny two oven-fulls pon the ſame leaven, for in that caſe the 
briket would be apt to cqrrupt. Let jt be obſerved, that in 
vinter there ought to be one-eighth part of leaven more than in 


ing a handful of flour into a baſon of wa- 
any, will all ſettle at the bottom.— 


fammer. It muſt at all times be covered with ſome woollen- 


Ruff, as cloth, irize, or ratteen, but never with linen, to pre: 
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In ſome places, and particularly at Breſt, they follow another 


method, but which is net reckoned ſo good. They take, in- 


deed, twenty pounds for the firſt leaven, which they increaſe 


to pounds, as in the former operation; but then, within 


they increaſe it to two hundred pounds, which 
parts, two of which they put at the ends of 


with a. 
8. 
hejuſed 


uantity 


the leavens, and dilutes that which he would employ 


into a whitiſh and thick water; and, putting flour to it two or 


three times, he kneads it quickly and very ſtrongly with his 


fiſts, going from the right to the left, and beginning agaiu from 


one end to the other, and from the left to the right, he reduces 


it to one fingle maſs. After this, he flattens it with the palms 


of his hands, and divides it into four parts: then he flattens 
them again, and handles and kneads them with all his might one 
after another; afterwards he puts them 


be cuts it 
puts it upon a table, where another workman turns it often 


and oſten, during a quarter of an hour, till it be very firm and 
ary. [I be concluded in our next] 


| Arr. IV. Copy of a Letter from Mr. Jon aTHan GLEED to 


the AGRICULTURE SOCIETY at MANCHESTER, on the 


Curled Diſeaſe in Potatoes. 


| Char wp experiments that I have made I was led to think that 
4 the curled diſeaſe in potatoes proceeds from their being ſet 
on old tilled or worn out ground; tor though thoſe potatoes may 


look tolerably well, and not appear to be curled, yet make ſets 
of thoſe potatoes and plant them, moſt, if not all, will be curled. 

Luaſt year. I procured ſome potatoes from freſh. new-marled 
land, and planted them in old tilled couch-graſs land; the po- 


tatoes as above, were free from curled ones; but, being planted 


4 


e into ane bucket, and another of 


in upon one ano- 
ther, and, having cleaned his kneading-trough, he puts the 
whole into one maſs, turning and kneading it ſtill. After which 
again into four parts, which having rejoined for the 
laſt time, be takes the dough out of the kneading-trough, and 


I have 


* 
* 
1 ha " 
' = * 32 
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I have made the obſervation in ſeveral different inſtances, and 
am convinced that no ſets o 
_ eouch+graſs land. In grder to ood ſets, take caro 0 
e them from land that was purpoſely fallowed for them 
ay nd chat — hey ele le = 
ay land that was bur ng; p on light yi 
mould, and on wl have no curled ones amongh 
them; hole ** from any other kind. +; , -- 
But it is Tenn to be ſure ky your ſets 00% bivieg kom 
from worn-out larid the year Ang that I ſhould recommend 
: oe crabs to be gathered from potatoes growing this year on 
reſh land, free from curled ones; and next ſpring, ſow: them 
an freſh lay land, and continue to plant the ſets. — them on 
freſh lay land 8 and L am . you will not havs 


_euried = 9153 

Ia cu ag uf year on had 1d Git ad, 
and the i racy potatoes was planted this ye 

bad old tilled land: — een and t "land 
ſowed with turnips. 

But who is able to rocure curled potatoes « this-yeos 
on fine freſh lay r e e 
If any curled potatoes can be procured this year, from the 


— land, I ſhall conclude thoſe potatoes were 
diſtempered in 1776, by growing on old tilled land, yet ole 
potatoes thiat are good may be proper for ſets, __ 

 _ There are different forts of curled | ſhane badly cur- 
led, others not fo fo bed, thoſe that are badly curled will not be 
recovered. by p them on fine freſh lay land, and thoſe 


that are but Mop curled N be recovered, by planting them 
on the neee her. 


Alſo we ſee ſome ante, growing this year, will bave one 
item, and one curled ; this is d to. the patatoe ; 

ſet having two eyes, one end o the ſet rots, and will have a good 
em, the other end is hard, and will Bing a curled ſtem. 
1776, Peter Hoult, of Lymm, raiſed from ſeed, fron 
uncurled ones, planted them with his other potatoes for uſe | 
year, in old tilled worn-our land, and this ſpring planted them 
in a freſh brake up paſture, and they are the 8 8 46h 


them curled. 
Alſo, ſeveral NE I have ſown ſeed in old tilled | 


in hopes to have been free from curled ones, and wherever they 
have planted them next your, I have obſeryed they _ been 


I ſhall 


curled. 


ht to be. uſed from old tilled-ov = 
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1 lan eohtinue my obſervations, and ſhall always be 
; to ON uy information I am able to ſo uſeful a ſociety. 
1. am, en. your obedient ſervant, 


5 8. Where L have ſeen good potatoes growing this year, 
either on freſh lay land or'on old hed land, upon hy land 


quity, 1 have found the potatoe ſts grew upon * lay 


. which appears to me, why curled potatoes 11 
more Côthmon now than formerly, is, that the land is oftner 
cropped chan it uſed to be, much more corn being raiſed in 
this 1 than formerly. l 


By ord , of the Society, the different claimants for this pre- 
mium ky e different ex . by planting their ſets in a 
ſield Wiley ng: 8 Mr. ohn Seddon, (one of the Society's in- 
| ſpeftors at his farm in Pendleton, near Mancheſter, 2 — of 
Xo Sedd eddon took Go PO. The reſult of 
| $, nts ſeem very m to on nfirm the 
15 7 the Sober! fg letter. They were as cor 

1. Dwarfs, grew laſt year upon * land that had been 
urnt. No curled ones in this year's crop. 


14 a ley s—ſprits rubbed off before r freo 


2 not fi prit— crop allo free from curl. 
Teg—came off black an free from 


bs ai « \ Dar * whole potatoes ſprit twice—alſ free.” 

Ne 6. inter White's, —came off freſh lay land Elena 

Wal once—a ſe in the crop curled. 

7. Winter Whites ew upon old tilled lands laſt ear, 
, r * 
were free from curl this crop moſtly cui led. . 

F Winter Whites. from the ſame fort of land, —were 

* year— this crop all agen 
1 K theſe two laſt ſorts grew upon old tilled land laſt 
. Mr. Gleed — they wou ald be curled this. BS 


Aur. v. . on BANKS 1 Sang KING. 
| | [Continued from Page 273.] 


TE ſhould not omit obſerving the miſtake of thoſe hs 
have imagined, that Lands ed to a competent value 
1 be erefted into a Bank, and would become ſo certain 

= reputable a fund, that, iſ bills were iſſued to the value of 
above three times the uſual reren of the lands, they might 


obtain 


1 
45 
i 
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obtain a currency, upon the aſſurance that two-thirds:of the 


clear rents of the lands paying off yearly ſuch a roportion of 
the bills, the whole ws a 3 7 + "ol aid off and 
funk in 100 years. Or, to render this more intelligible; that 
lands of. 5 per ann. being ſettled Loy) a land-bank for the 
payment of 100l. clear every year, bills for 20,000l, might be 
iſſued thereupon, - whereof 100l. being diicharged yearly, the 
whole would be cleared, and the land revert to the proprietor, 
at-the end of 100 years; and it has been ſuppoſed pratticable, 
wich the help of a little circulating money, to give theſe bills 
ſuch a currency at the firſt, as to induce the public, in alittle. 
time, to eſteem them as money, becauſe they would all certainly 
be paid in eime. | * 3 | EE : 1 
' might well ſuppoſe, that the abſurdity of this project Was 
af firſt ſight too evident to deceive mankind, had we not. ex- 
perienced, that many people were once-drawn in to ſquander 
_ {way their money, upon an attempt to put this uin ſcheme 
into practice: it may not, therefore, he time miſ-ipent, If, while. 
we are on this ſubjett. we detecł the fallacy of this notion, in 
f 2 to guard the public from being again impoſed on by fuch 
o | Fee An 
Let it then be conſidered, that all things bought and fold are. 
valued at a certain price, flandard, or meaſure, in reſpeR to the 
current money of the rr. 
| Thoſe commodities, which are called ſtaple, have. a pretty 


certain eftabliſhed price; from which they rarely vary muc ö 


| fora ſeries of years, unleſs on extraordinary occaſions; ſuch 


as lead about 13d. a pound, or gold, reckoned about 41. per. .. 
ounce, and the lands of England valued, on an'average, at about 
20 years purchaſe; which makes 150]. per ann. worth goool. and 
an annuity of 100l. per ann. for 100 years, ſecured to be paid 
by lands of a competent value, may be eſteemed at about 190ol. 
I ̃ be firſt principle, in dealing, is to know the worth and va- 
ue of commodities ; and no man will give more for a thing 
than he eteems it worth. % 5 
As money then is the medium of egtnmerce, and as bills, of 
whatſoever kind, are always to be taken as ſo much money (be- 
ing only intended, as has been already ſhewn, to excuſe the fre- 
1 ome receiving and paying ö any perſon not intereſted in 
uch a bank, who takes 10,000]. value in their bills, either buys 
them or receives them in payment for ſo much due to him 
and is ſure, that neither he nor his aſſignees can 8 
more lor them, than 100l. per ann. for 100 years ſueceſſivẽly; 
and hie that wil give 10, ool. for ſuch an annuity, which mi 


have Leen puichaied for about 1900l. would have been c- 


/ 
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counted as wiſe, as he that would have given 53. 5 
lead, or 20l. per ounce for gold, or 166 years 
I be miſtake of this project ſeems to ariſe 


r Ib. for 


tion, that becauſe 1 Trading Banks to obtain ſo 
. that their bills may paſs t n 55 


. be paid; whereby a runni 

in their bills may be cd with Cie Lein kum eg. 
that therefore this Land-Bank alſo would in time arrive to 
ſame reputation. 

This confidence may ſeem to be confirmed, from the further 


difference of theſe two kinds of credit. 


He that ſells goods upon credit, always makes ſuch a price 


2 ſhall ſufficiently compenſate for the time of the truſt, and 


from thence ariſes a prin part of hi 
orders his affairs, N- . 


whereupon his own reputation depends. Now, if this tradeſman, 


for ſaving the trouble of receiving and paying money, lodges - 
his money in a bank, expetting wi intereſt or profit N 


*tis in confidence, that it lies always as ready there to anſwer 
his note at demands, as if it lay at home in his own coffers in 
_ cafh: and he is very ſenſible, that, if he meets with any diſap- 
poiĩntment in this, he hazards his own credit. 

But banks gain their credit from their exactneſs and 


punQu- 
ality, in being ever ready to pay off all their bills, as faſt as they 


are demanded; from whence people entertain an opinion, that 


either they keep the greateſt of their money always by 


: them, or at leaſt that ey d ſo warily, as to be able to com- 


mand it all upon ſhort warning. But the tradeſman 8 . 


credit to his debtor, becauſe he gains by it; and, though he 


truſts his money to the keeping of the bank, yet it may not be 
ſaid that he gives credit to it in the fame ſenſe as he does to the 


former, becauſe he always depends upon having his money, 


every moment, to anſwer his emergencies. 


And thus, though traders will ever eſteem the bills. of thoſe 
banks equal with ready money, hen they believe the ſtock is 


always ſufficient to pay them off on demand ; yet they will never 
be perſuaded to accept bills, as current payment, from ſuch a 
bank as this we are ſpeaking of, where they are ſure beſore- 
hand, that the fund propoſed is fo far deficient, as not to be 


worth one fifth part of the value which is to be iſſued out in bills. 
Vol. IV. — — There 


e for lands. 


_ obſervation, that young tradeſmen are vently truſted with 
to two or three times the value of their own proper 
ock or worth; wherefore, it may be neceſſary to conſider the 


n; but then he fo 


ming in from his 
_ debtors may be ſufficient to "He all 33 of his creditors, 


$ 
? 
: 

7 


- Em > *- © 
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There are ſome, however, that have propoſed a much more 
rational ſcheme for the conſtituting of what they would call 
a Land-Bank, which is by ſettling a competent value in lands, to 
remain as a fixed fund of credit for the undertaking, and to raiſe 
thereon a conſiderable. ſum of money, to lie always ready for 
the circulating of their bills: but, if we ſhall ſtrictly examine 
this alſo, it will be found, perhaps, that lands can neither be 
fitly applied in this way. For, „ 

e are to obſerve, that trading banks may make uſe of their 
credit in a twofold: manner: the one is, as they borrow for a 
certain time, on condition. to pay intereſt for it; the other is, 
when they take upon them the truſt of keeping other people's 
money, for which they give their bills payable at demand. For 
the latter, a middling fund or ſtock may be ſufficient, as we 
ſee by the large credit frequently given to young bankers, from 

an opinion of the prudence honour of the man: for the 


* 


former there ought always to be a viſible fund, amply competent 
for the lender to groutid his ſecurity upon. 
But, as no one will ſay that and rows is a practicable fund 
for a bank, without a proportionate ſum. of money conjoined 
with it, we ſhall obtain aclearer view of this point, if we con- 
ider the reaſon why land alone can never be a competent ſe- 
curity. for a bank. j Tropa Wa ONES = ts p3 vn 
Land and money are the two mighty ſources from whence 
property increaſes, and improvements of property flow; and, 
though they both fall into the ocean of wealth or riches, yet 
they glide through different channels. Land produces it's in- 
creaſe by cultivation, but always remains fixed and immove- 
able: money, on the contrary, gains nothing by lying ſtill, but 
wakes 1t's increaſe and improvement by being continually em- 
ployed in trade, and toſſed from hand to hand. Land, ſor the 
moſt part, takes up the whole year for the bringing about its 
return, but money may be returned ten or twenty times in the 
year; whence it may naturally be inſerred, that the profits 
ariſing from the employment of money muſt be much greater 
than from the produce of land. „ . 
Thoſe who are buſy in trade, and know how to employ their 
whole ſtock, have often occaſion to borrow money, but never 
think of purchaſing lands, oriing out their money at intereſt; 
and tis ſuch who uſually keeptheir caſh in banks, where it may 


de ready at their call: but, when men grow rich, and weary 
of buſineſs. they incline to lay out their money in lands, and 

to lend it upon proper ſecurities ; they ſeldom deal with banks, 
unleſs they buy ſtock, becauſe, as they have no ſudden occa- 
9 5 
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ſion for their money, they chuſe to let it lie out long upon 
ſecurity, — ors intereſt than banks afaally rg 
Siuppoſe a trader takes the bill of this kind of Land-Bank, 
and wants the money to divide into leſſer payments, but when 
he comes to receive it, is told by the manager of the bank that, 
⁊t preſent, can only pay him the intereſt; and for the prin- 
cipal he may be confident that it is ſecured by as good lands, 
and as ſaſe a title, as any in England; the trader may well an- 
ſwer, that his dealing is not in uſury; and that, if he cannot 
have the money when he wants it, to ſupply his occaſions in 
trade, he is not able to carry on his buſineſs, which is much 
more profitable to him than the intereſt of money, or rents of 
lands; and therefore, that he will return the bill, and never 
meddle with any more of the like. Thus tis plain that a bank 
of lands can never prove effectual, without a ſufficient fund of 
money to ſupport it. 3 EY: 
| _Letusſeein what light this matter will appear, when it is 
| furniſhed with a ſtock of money; and ſuppoſe that lands to the 
value of one million are ſettled for the fund of a bank, upon the 
credit whereof bills bearing intereſt are given out to voluntary 
lenders, for 750, o00l. which'is to the utmoſt uſual extent of 
the ſecurity ; and this ſhall be the money-ſtock, provided for 
the circulation of the bills Wot Bp 
And if the managers ſhall act ſo equitably as to extend their 
credit no farther: in dealing than is adequate to their capital, 
does not ſuch bank become as perfect a money-bank as or 
other, and the lands no otherwiſe concerned than as if ſo much 
money were borrowed in the common way of mortgage? for. 
ĩt is manifeſt that the lands would have no manner of operation 
in ſuch-like negociations. e 5 
BZBut, if they ſhall adventure to extend their credit beyond 
the power of this money. capital, and that to ſuch a degree as 
to have any dependence on the remaining value of the lands, 
this will be effettually the ſame thing as mortgaging the lands 
twice over; and, as the man who ſhould do this would mcur 
the cenſure of being a knave, people would avoid dealing with 
him; fo, if the bank ſhould be diſcovered in this practice, all 
people would ſoon withdraw. their credit; and, though it 
thould not be diſcovered, the aftion is nevertheleſs diſhoneſt, 
| becauſe there is a poſſibility that a general demand may fall upon 
the bank, and then ſuch traders who happen to come. towards 
the latter end, muſt at beſt content themſelves with land ſecu- 
rity, when ſuch a r e of the ready money happens 


as they had provided for the making of their own payments: 


t, and ruin their families. 


this may prove of that fatal conſequence to ſome as to deſtroy 
their crock e 
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Upon the whole, men may, if they think fit, 
landed eſtates for the raiſing of money to be em 
ing; and with that money they may iy eſtabliſh a ext: hug fund 
for a reputable bank; but till can find a way to toſs lands 
from hand to hand, and divide into as many 43 as 
5 can do a bag of money, lands cannot honeſtly 

any ſhare of the N trade, in the light we 15 
4 conſidering the matter; whence we may with ſome con- 
fidence conclude, that nothing elſe ought to ohh underſtood of a 
bank, but that it is a repoſitory of caſh, or other ſtaple moveable 
treaſure; and that, therefore, no other fund can 25 be applied 
to except real * money, or what is _ capable 
readily to produce 1 it. 


—ꝛ ů — —¼ 
Ax r. VI. Method to aſcertain the Value of Manes. 
ITo the EDITOR of the —— $ MAGAZINE. 
mm  * 
12 ONCE troubled you with ſome conſiderations on a plan for 
ting the ſmall-pox, and — the ſame precautions 
er ee uſed againſt the pl But ſuch 
. are merely Utopian; — ſor the ration that a 
— 2 beneficial weighs little with ſtateſmen: | 
when hey dog good, it is with a ſparing hand, and with a view 
to ſerve political purpoſe. Their more glorious ſchemes . 
tend to gratify their avarice and ambition, by war, havock, and 
devaſtation, 
5 But as our foes are at preſent much more arraignable at the 
bar of Divine Juſtice for this deteſtable policy, than ourſelves, 
I ſhall wave the ſubject, and proceed to make public through 
the channel of your magazine, a method to aſcertain the value 
of MARALES for the benefit of Farmers. —a race of men much 
more valuable than all the heroes who have deluged the world 
with blood fince the days of Nimrod. The — 2 is uſed by 
one of the moſt able chymiſts of the age, I arrogate no merit as 
diſcoverer, but as it is ſimple I thought it worth che E 
Narles are only valuable in proportion to the quantity of ca 
| carious earth they contain. Many marles are uſed that do not 
contain the twentieth or even the thirtieth part of their weight 
of calcarious matter; and a farmer, by knowing the value of a 
marle, can Judge whether it is not better worth his while to 
fetch lime — 
effects of both being exactly the ſame. Thus, ſuppoſe the marle 
contains only one twentieth of its weight of calcarious earth, if 
che farmer can lay on the == one cart of lime at a cheaper 


rate than r of marie, will be a great gainer by uſing the 
lime. E 


Kona {ary 


a greater diſtance, and at a better price; the 
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Pure calcarious earth, when compleatly ſaturated with acids, 
| loſes about 40 per cent. or 42 at the moſt of its weight, from tue 
fixed air being expelled. This points out an eaſy method tor 


_ judging the proportion of calcarious earth in the marle, by ſa- 
turating the with anacid, and obſerving the loſs of weight 


which the earth ſuffers. | | 
Thus, take a ſmall vial filled with vitriol or aqua-fortis ſuffi- 


cient to ſaturate 200 grains of marle, put this vial into a china 


cup, and in the ſame cup put 200 grains of the marle you want 
to try 232 and thereafter mixed with ſome 
water to wet it. Vou are then to take a pair ol icales, and put 


this china cup with the vial and marle into one of the ſcales; 
into the other, put another cup with ſand ſufficient to make an 


equal ballance ; then take out the vial with the acid, pour the 


acid on the marle, and ſtir it with the bottom of the vial, which 
being now empty is to be replaced in the cup. After the marle 
has been compleatly ſaturated, and of conſequence the efferveſ- 
cence ceaſed, the ſcale which contains the marle will be conſi- 
derably higher than the other; therefore add grains and penny- 


weights till the equilibrium is reſtored. The weights thus put 


into the ſcale ſhow the. loſs the marle has ſuſained from being 
ſaturated with acids. If the marle had loſt 8o grains out of the 


200, it would have been pure calcarious earth; therefore il it 


had loſt 40, it is half calcarious and half refuſe; if it has loft 20, 

it is one-fourth calcarious; and if it has loſt only 10 grains, it 

is one - eighth calcarious, and ſeven- eighths refuſe; and ſo in 
proportion. CL ins? Eb 


I have been rather diffuſe, in order to be as intelligible as 
poſſible to thoſe who are not verſant in chemiſtry. And 
perſon wants to be further ſatisfied, he may compole an 


if any 
artificial marle, by mixing any proportion of the pureſt chalk 
clay. With this ſubſtance he may repeat the experiment, 


which I am perſuaded will ſhew the fittieth or even hundredth. 


part of the calcarious earth contained in the mixture. 
I I ſhall conclude, Mr. Sylvan, with a few obſervations on your 
plan. I imagine, it would be a valuable addition to your Ma- 


m_ if your correſpondents who live in the neigbourhood of 
ime - quarries, marle or coal-pits; or mines, would inform you of 


the nature of the different ſtrata which lie above, betwixt, and 


below the quarries and mines. This intelligence might prove 


very beneficial to the publick, as it nigut be the occaſion of 
finding out quarries, which lie at preſent undiſcovered. In the 
North, coal is never found but where there are beds of irce- 


ſtone ; and Shell-Marlc is generally ſound below peaty molles. 


And 


; 
V1 
#1 


it with near one pound of coarſe brown ſugar; when almoſt 


cold, pour it into à hand jug upon four ſpoonfuls of yeaſt, ſhake | 
it together and let it . day to A nee near a fire with- 


an ounce of mace, as much 
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tionary, it would be acceptable to many, and; I am perſuaded, 


diſagreeable to none. I am, Sir, your conſtant reader, 


3 


No. VII. Variety of Receipts uſeful in a Family. 
A Keceipt for Yeaſt. . 
HICKEN two quarts of water with fine flour, to the thick- 
neſs of common water - gruel, boil it half an hour, ſweeten 


out being ſtopped, there will then be a thin liquor on the top 


which muſt be poured off; ſhake: the remainder, and cork it 
for uſe. It will take a gill and a half to a peck loaf; take al- 
ways four ſpoonfuls of the laſt yeaſt to ferment the next quan- 


tity to keep it in ſucceſſion. This will keep a conſiderable time. 
| To make a little Plumb- Cale. 
Take two pounds of flour dried in the oven, half a pound of 


ſugar finely powdered, four yolks of eggs, two whites, half a 
pound of butter waſhed with roſe-water, ſix ſpoonfuls of cream _ 
warmed, a pound and a half of curtants unwaſhed, but picked 

and rubbed very clean in a cloth, mix all together, make them 


into cakes, and bake them up in an oven almoſt as hot as for 
manchet, let them ſtand for half an hour till they be coloured 


on both ſides; then take down the oven-lid, and let them ſtand 


a little to ſoak. : 8 
e A Plumb. Cale, with Almonde. 15 
Take four pounds of fine flour dried well, five pounds of 


eurrants well picked and rubbed, but not waſhed, five pounds 


of butter waſhed and beaten in orange-flower water and fack, 


two pounds of almonds beaten very fine, four pounds of 


. half the whites taken out, three pounds of double re- 
fined ſugar, three nutmegs grated, a little ginger, a quarter of 
a finely beaten ; a quarter of 

utter muſt be beaten to cream, 


a pint of the beſt brandy; the 


- then put in your flour, and all the reſt of the things, beating it 


till you put it in the oven; four hours will bake it, the oven 
maſt be very quick; put in orange, lemon-peel candied, and 
citron, as you hke. wo 5 
To make Cheeſe-Cakes. e oi 
Take a pint of cream and warm it, and put to it five quarts 
of milk warm ſrom the cow, then ppt rennet to it, and when 
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it is come, put the curd in a linen bag or elch, and let it drain 
well from the whey, but do not ſqueeze it much; then put it 
in a mortar, and break the curd as fine as butter; then put to 
* 1 half a pound 2 _—_— — and beaten Auel it == 
fine, (or halt a d of dry mackaroons beat very fine) if 
yl ed 2 in 13 biſcuit; but if yep ule 
mackaroons, you need not; then add to it the yolks of nine 
eggs beaten, a whole nutmeg grated, two perfumed plumbs diſ- 
ſolved in roſe or o -flower water, half a pound of fine ſu- 
gar, mix all well together; then melt a pound and a quarter of 
butter, and ſtir it well in, and half a pound of currants plumped; 
let it ſtand to cool till you uſe it. hen make your puff- paſte 
thus: take a pound of fine flour, and wet it with cold water, 
roll it out, and put into it by degrees a pound of freſh butter; 
/ OR WESRENDS oo: „ 
| 8 5 A good Seed - Cale. 5 
Take ſive pounds of ſine flour well dried, and four pounds of 
ſingle - refined ſugar beaten and ſifted ; mix the ſugar and flour 
together. and ak them through a hair ſieve; then waſh four 
pounds of butter in roſe or orange - flower water; you muſt 
work the butter with your hands till it is like cream; beat twenty 
eggs, half the whites, and put to them ſix ſpoonfuls of ſack ; 
then put in your flour, a little at a time, keeping it ſtirring with 
your hand all the time; you muſt not begin mixing it till the 
oven is almoſt hot; you muſt let it lie a little while: before you 
put the cake into the hoop ; when you are ready to put it into 
the oven put into it eight ounces of candied orange: peel ſliced, 
as much citron, and a pound and a half of carraway comfits; 
mix all well together, and put it in the hoop, which muſt be 
papered at the bottom, and buttered ; the oven muſt be quick; 
| a 5 take two or three hours baking; you may ice it if you 
pleaſe. . 
Io make a Potatoe Pudding. : 
Take a pound of potatoes boiled and peeled, and beat as fine 
as flour, three quarters of a pound of ſugar, eight eggs, (but 
only half the whites) a little roſe or orange-flower water, three 
quarters of a pound of butter, and a little nutmeg. Three 
quarters of an hour will bake it. 
To make the Marlborough Cake. 
Beat and train eight eggs; put to them a pound of ſugar, 
beaten and ſifted; beat it three quarters of an hour, then ſtir 


the flour in with two or three ounces of ſweetmeats, and put 
it immediately into the oven. | 2 


0 
0 


To make 
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To make a Rice Cale. 


Take of ground rice and fine flour each fix ounces, and of 
fine ſugar three quarters of a pound; let theſe be made warm 
by the fire; grate in the rind of a very large lemon or Seville 
orange ; mix theſe together with nine eggs, and beat it well 
for half an hour, then put it into the pan. your oven has done 
_ catching, and i is properly hot, half an hour will bake it. 


To make Milk Punch. 


5 Take two quarts of water, one quart of milk, half a pint of 
. and one quart of brandy, with ſugar to your taſte; 
put firſt the milk water together a little warm, _—_ the 
ugar, and then the lemon: juice ; flir them well t r i 
put the brandy, ſtir it again, then run it through a 
then bottle it, and it will keep a fortnight or more. 


To make Biſcuits. 


I To a quart of flour take a quarter of a pound of butter, and 
a quarter of a pound of ſugar, one egg, and what carrawa -ſeeds 
you pleaſe ; wet it with milk as ſti as you can, then roll them 
out very thin, cut them with a ſmall glaſs, bake them on tin 
plates; ; Jour oven muſt be ſlack; prick them very well Jult 
as you ſet them in, and keep them dry when baked. 


 Sweet-ſcented Bags to lay with Linen. 


Eight ounces of coriander- ſeeds, eight ounces of ſweet orrice 
root, eight ounces of damaſk-roſe leaves, eight ounces of cala- 
mus aromaticus,.one ounce of mace, one ounce of cinnamon, 
hall an . of cloves, four drachms of muſk-powder, two 
drachms of white — 4 three ounces of lavender- flowers, 


and ſome Rhodium- beat them well her, and 
them 1 in ſmall filk bags. 8 


An excellent Liquid Blacking. 


Mix a ſufficient quantity of good lamp-black with an egg to 
give it a good black; then take à piece off ſpunge, dip it — Ju 
and rab over ſhoes, &c. ve . ; when dry, = them with 
a hard bruſh, and they will look very beautiful. You are to 
take care the ſhoes are firſt well cleaned with a hard bruſh, 

otherwiſe they will not look near ſo beautiful. 


A general receipt againſt all ſorts of pots, upon every ſort of fluff. 


A water impregnated with alkaline ſalt, black ſoap, and bul- 


lock's-gall, takes off extremely well ** reaſ from any 
cloth or filk tuff RY ny you Y 


ART, VIIL 
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Aar. VIII. New Mode 9 building Cottage Chimnies. i 


Mr. SYLVAN, 


HY lately built a ſmall habitation behind a very large 

high building, in a ſpot exceedingly expoſed to the high 
weſt and 4 6 winds, I was apprehenſive that the chim- 
nies, which are very low, (one of them not above ſixteen feet 
from the hearth) would ſmoke; therefore, inſtead of building the 
inſide of the chimnies as they generally are, wide at bottom and 
narrow at top, I did the very reverſe, e e alt the 
way up; and by this means, or by ſharp ſtoves which are cloſed 

all round, or both together, 1 have the ſatisfaction of finding 
chat even in the higheſt ſtorm they do not ſmoke in the leaſt, 
except only the kitchen chimney, and that alone is carried up 
to the top of the high — adjoining. I am therefore in- 
clined to think that chimnies ſo built, and which have no vent 
but for the ſmoke, will prove a certain means of voiding one 
of the two great evils ol — Your's &c. 

Near Leeds. F UMI-FU GIUM. 


ART. IX. Review of Mr. Marſhall's Minutes of Agriculture, 
5 (continued from page 288.] 


IMPLEMENTS, December 26. 


Us A FTER the ſeed-wheat was in the ground, I began to 

make out a liſt of implements. I have now completed 
it, collected them together, adjuſted them for the winter, and 
called them all over. I find it ſo convenient, that I mean to re- 
peat it twice a year in future ; once aſter wheat, and * al- 
ter barley ſeed· time; in or about November and May. 


T H E 1 1 8 T. 


Carriages and their 7. ackle, Ploughs and Tackle. 
2 Waggons. 1 Trenching plough, 
1 Hayy, 1 Break- ESE” 
4 Dung-carts, . | 3 Team-ploughs, 
4 Dung-forks, 2 Single-wheels, | 
2 Dung-drags, 3 Whip: rein ploughs, 
1 Shooting- bat, 2 Spare- ſhares, 
1 Dung, or water- cart, 2 Double-ploughs, 
1 Sowing- cart, 1 Sub-plough, 
2 Harrow-fledges, DCoulters, 
2 Plough-ſledges, 1 Spare-cople, | 
3 Pair of ropes, 3 Plough-hatchets, 
1 Jack and greaſe- pot. 
Vor. IV. 
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7 Pair of hempen harneſs- 


1 Sc. 


1 Spiky roller, 


3 Su 


1 Double plain roller, 
— Sin 


le plain roller, 
ces. 


Rakes. 


1 Round horſe-rake, 


W Pair of round ro 
1 Parr of flat rough harrows, 

1 Pair of round fine harrows, 
1 Pair 
g Pair of common horſe ditto, | 


DE £ ny WW 


a Pair 


1 New 
1 Barley flute (ſee rakes.) 


. - a — „ 


1 Reckibire ſhim and wheel, 


_ 1 Flat-horſe-rake, 
2 Hand-rakes. 


Harrows. 


of flat fine harrows, 


of man- harrows. | 
Dr: Its, Sc. 


1 Ducket' s draw-drill, 


drill, 


Hoes. 


L Horſe-hoe, 


7 Iron 


2 ”_ 7 hempen trace ditto, 


1 5 TE 


IWhippins. 
trace whipping, 


le hempen trace ditto, 


Harneſs. 


20 Bridles, | 
16 Ox-collars, 
15 Horle.collars, 


10 Pair Horſe-hames, 
— 5 
5 Cart-faddles and cruppers, 


: Breechings, 
4 Pair of Plough-traces, 
12 Pair of long traces, 


13 Back- bands, cruppers, hip- 
bo ſtraps and 


pipes, 


8 Hem 


ugh harrows, 


1 Ws: 


le-chained whippin. - 


2 Shoals, 
2 Shovels, 
32 Sacks, 


hames, 


Stable-Tackle. 
pen halters, 


4 WO Ons, 


rulnes, 


4 5 
1 Ox noſe- hook, 


3 Whips 

2 Cha Baſkets, 
1 Chaff-box, 

2 Chaff.fieves. 


Do eld. Tackt:. 


3Z Pitching-prongs. 


5 Pair of hempen tracts, 
31 Pair of whip-reins, 


Stack-Tackle. 12 


3 Ladders, 
2 Sail-cloths, 
1 Mow-cutter, 


1 Pair of ſteel-yards. 


Barn-Tackle. 


7 Wooden riddles, 
1 Wire riddle, 


2 Sail fans, 


1 Wicker fan, 


2 Skreens, 


3 Wire ſieves, | 
2 Buſhels, 


1 Sack truck. 


Sundry Tools. 


1 Pick-axe, 
1 Fold-pitcher, 
1 Iron ſhovel, 


1 Yard 


= 


vided 


| kind for graſs or corn, 
divide and lay out into 
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1 Yard. ſcraper, | 1 Wed geber 

2 Scoops, A ſet of nter's tools, 

6 Couchi -baſkets, Sundry fi coopers, collar. 
4 Iron wedges, makers, & bricklayers tools, 


« Perhaps there are many petty implements of agriculture 
which are improveable; and though the improvements may be 


petty, yet when an implement is making, it had better be made 


we than ul. 


„Some time ago I hit off a plough-whippin, which leaſes 
me better than any I have ſeen; becauſe it p ſtrong, ligh du- 


rable, and fit tor any plough or harrow. 


A plough hatchet, too, I thought of, is much preferable to 
the common hammer. 

A large hoe I find uſeful for cleaning the yard, 4 and very uſe- 
ful for opening croſs-furrows.” | 


Diviſion of Farms. Jan. 8. Perhaps a farm ſhould be di - 
eable to the nature of the ſoils, if various. 
Arxable land ſhould lie in large, regular, rectilinear fields. 
The ſize of the fields ſhould be as that of the farm. 
The farm-houſe ſhould be near the farm- yard: the farm- 
rd near the barns ; and the barns near ms ene 
d. 
" Manure | is neceſſary to agriculture; ſtock neceiſary to 


- manure; paſture and meadow land neceſſary to ſtock. 


« A ſuit of paſturiny paddocks are convenient about home : 
arable land ſhould be near the barns and farm-yard. Meadows, 
woodlands, and theep- walks, may he at a diſtance, with leſs in- 
conveniency. 

« Fences are expenſive incumbrances on a farm. 

* Therefore—Had I a thouſand acres of uniform ſoil, ally 


Nag on a level, within a ring fence, to 
a with convenient erettions ; 3 I 
would proceed thus: 

« Within the irregular Gere, I would endeavour to inſcribe 
a ſquare or parallelogram, containing about four-fifths of the 
whole de it 1000, or were it but 100 acres.) In the center 
of this I would ereft, and round the erections, lay four paddocks. 

The margins I would convert into wood and grafs-land : 

the grand area into four arable fields : the paddocks into paſture 
and zarden-ground. | 


The creeks _ egularities of the margins I would ſence 
fl. plough, and with ſeeds of trees and ſhrubs; _— 


— po to be nurſed by nature and ſtrong fences. The graſs-la 
would be ſheep-walk and hay-meadow, — The ara- 
R 2 | 


ble, 


I 
| 
5 


and ninety- one acres of clay, ſtrong 
gravel, and almoſt every intermediate ſoil, ſcattered over a 


4 
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ble, in four diviſions, would, in perpetual uniform ſucceſſion, re- 


ceive the four ſtages of the univerſal round. The paddocks too 
would relieve each other ; always keeping three for paſturage or 
verdage, and one for cabbages, turnips, potatoes, and other do- . 
meſtic roots and herbages. | 

ZBut ere the ſoil various; ſome of it affecting corn, ſome 
graſs; the ſurface irregular, &c. &c. I would endeavour to ſteer 
in the middle way between nature and convenience: I would 
endeavour to approach as near to regularity and method, as the 


nature of the ſoil and aſpe&t would permit. ” 
% But—were I to enter on a farm already incloſed and divi- 
ded, and ereftions raiſed, I would endeavour to throw the ara- 
ble into large diviſions; to keep the hay-grounds and ſheep- 
walks at a diſtance, and a few paſtures about home. 
On principles hke theſe, though undigeſted till now, I have 
proceeded ſince I commenced 214 I found two hundred 


dam, ſandy loam, ſharp 


country of five or {ix miles in circumference, divided into fifty- 
foven belde and fifty-four pieces, ſtrewed over five or ſix de- 


tached common fields; — the whole the property of five dil- 
tinct landlords. 5 


The crops and quondals, too, (the farms having been occu- 


pied by various tenants) were as ſtraggling as the fields: here a 
patch of corn, there a piece of graſs; here a rood of wheat, there 


à rood of barley, lying by the fide of half an acre of peaſe or 


ſummer - ſallow. This made the common. field land particularly 
teaſing, and of courſe, firſt ſuggeſted the idea of claſffing the 


ieces of conſidering the ſeveral ſcattered flips as one entire 
field: and of cropping each field with one entire crop. 

Thus, inſtead of ſending a te im to plough half an acre in 
one place, and then ſending it a mile to finiſh its day's work in 
another; I now ſend two or three into a large field of fifteen 


or twenty acres, where, without interruption, ſpecial atten. 


were an entire encloſure. Sets 
The conveniency of this ſoon ſtarted the thqught of cla/- 
ing the ſtelds, of throwing a number of ſmall contiguous inclo- 


dance or attention, they keep on till it is done: the ſame as if it 


ſures into one large diviſion, conſidering this as one field. 


„This plan I have been executing as faſt as I could conſoli- 


date the crops with propriety. I have already claſſed them, and 
another year or two will, I hope, compleat my plan. 


* Fallow, or fallow crop; ſpring corn; clover z wheat. 
A. Norwood» 


9 
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A. N. orwood-Fields. (Clayey Loam. ) 


A. 1. Barn-Field, - p 
A. 2. - The Cradle, oo 
A. 3. Middle-Field, ' - "= 

A. 4. Foot-path F eld, 5 


A. 5. Little Field, - - 


B. Lower Barrets. {Clayey Loam +. 

B. 1. Lower left- band field, 

B. 2. Lower right-hand field, 
Upper left-hand field, 
Upper right-hand field, 

Cayey Loam. ) 


Eower Pipers, OW 


Barrets. {Clayey Loam 72 
Great n 88 
Ds. Little Barret, s 
D g. Woodſide Mead. 
E. Lowlands.  {Clayey Loam. 
Fi. Bailey s- field, - 
E 2. Two pieces in Broad Mead, 
E g. Rays field, — 


F. Blacklands. Sandy, Moory- 1 ) 
* Further. field, - 
Fa. 
G. Eaſtlands. 
G1. 
G2. 


: D. . Upper 


Strong Sandy Loam.} 
The Four Acres 
The Six Acres 


H. Home- field. {Sandy Loam.) 
I. Brook- field. {Strong Sandy Loam. ) 


EK. Lower Meads. 7 layey Loam. 
K 1. Threepieces in Broad moons, - 
K 2. Leylands, og 


K 3. Rivulet Mead. 
( 


L. Upper Meads. {Clayey Loam. 1 
15 The twenty 3 
L 2. Black-Horſe Field, - 
M. Clays& Haws. (Sandy & Gravelly Do. 
M 1. Sever pieces in hither Clay, 
M 2. Seven pieces in further Clay, 
Mg. Apple, Rar, - ww 


Upper Ss. : 8 


Hither- field, 5 „ 


an 


leſs. 
5 
3 


| 15 


| 25 


12 | 1 


10 | 


25 


F 
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= 
GO 
d 


bud | 
1 | w do 
L. 


<a... 


M 4. Paſmore Haw, - 5 
518. Middle Haw, — „„ 
| New Leaze, - 8 
ö N. Adſcomb - houſe fields. {Gravel and Gra- 
well Loams. ) 
Ni. Houſe field, 4 „ 
Na., Lower Calle Hl., 
N 3. Upper Caſtle Hill, - 
N 4. Scrubs, - jp 
N 5. Long Six Acre, 5 i 
N 6. Conduit Field, - 5 
N 7. The Nook, — 1 
O. Rippinger. (Gravel and Gravelly 1 
3 A pieces in Common field, | 
d bo 2. Bench field, 1 
| Jackſon' 8 field, | 9-1 
P.U 1 (Gravelly Tre) 0 
þ 1. Rippinger-lane held, 1 
Pg. 17 pieces in the Common field, | 
"Pg. Maple Swba, — 
R. Adſcomb Cloſes. (Fax ious.) a 
R 1. Pen field, | * - ul 
R 2. Adſcomb Paddock, 
R 3. Cart-houſe field, kN 
R 4. Skelton's field, - - 
R 5. Lower Brick Cloſe, . 
Ro. Uppes Brick Cloſe, - 
S. Garden fields. (Sandy Loan.) — 
8 1. A patch of 5 | 
S 2. A patch of — 5 | 


o m 0 5 
PEST OW 


Fr 


* 


S g. A patch of 

8 4. A patch of 

S 5. Two patches of 
T. The Paddocks. N 
T 1 The Orchard, - 

T2. The Angle, 
T 3. Foot-path field, 
Bi 3 4- Cherry Mead, 


— 


— 


—— VEE | 


2 


en e © : = 
| on Ep pln ple | fe at 


Stray lands. 
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Thus, one hundred and five diſtinct patches are c ed 
into eighteen ſizeable diviſiom; with this advantage, that they 
may eaſily be reduced again to ſmall fields, when occaſion re- 
quires: but with theſe heavy diſadvantages, compared with 
entire fields, there are two and twenty, inſtead of or five 
acres, taken up by fences. The influence of the ſun and 
wind is weakened. The teams are retarded by the fences, at 
leaſt one acre in four or five, if ſtrait; if crooked more;—and 
the fences, in defiance, breed weeds and vermin. But in point 
of attention, and of time ſaved in fetching and carrying of im- 
plements, they are equal to entire fields; and this laſt is an ex- 
nce upon a ſtraggling farm, which no one but the holder of 
5 ach a farm can form an idea of. The attendance and atten- 


tion too, are material: I would ſooner manage a well claſſed 


wo be inſerted, &c. &c. 


farm ol five hundred acres, - than an unclaſſed one of two hun- 
dred and fifty. The labour of fencing, likewile, is conſiderably 
leſſened. | | „ N 
Io claſs a farm judicioufly, is a work of ſome time: two or 
chree years atleaſt. Clover I find the moſt convenient agent; 
for on this wheat may be ſown the firſt, ſecond or third year; 
and of courſe, one field can wait tilFanother, and all of the ſame 
claſs or diviſion be ready. The fallow crop may be miſſed, or 
Another very great conveniency of claſſing a farm is, the 
fi eld-accounts are more eaſily kept: 
Perhaps, another general rule which ought to be obſerved in 
claſling a farm, is this: if part of it be wet, and part dry, there 
ſhould be two ſets of arable diviſions. Thus, I have laid out 
one ſunt of arable at Adſcomb, and another at home; that when 
the latter is too wet to work, the teams may not lie idle: be- 
ſides, wet land may be ſown earlier in autumn, and later in 
ſpring, than dry; and, in the reverſe, dry land may be. ſown 
later in autumn, and ſooner in ſpring, than wet: and perhaps, 
the moſt delicate part of management lies in keeping the teams 
in conſtant work, and ſowing in ſeaſon. 9 
In this point of view, a varied Toll is preferable to one which 
is uniform: but a varied ſoil requires a various management, 
and a variety of implements. Therefore, a multi- ſoil farm is 
managed at a greater expence, and calls for cloſer attention. 
But with every inconvenience, I would rather farm on a varied 
ſoil, than on one uniformly wet: there is one very valuable ad- 
vantage, a farmer can change his ſeed without going to market. 
Had I, however, the choice of a farm, it ſhould be a dry loam, 
culturable by whip-xeins. | 
[To be continued. 
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ART. X. Lift of the Fairs in England and Wales, in the 
. Month of November. 5 


1. U ARITH, Ford- ſtreet, Coventry, Llanbidder, Lytcham, Newark, Pref- 
cot, Rothbury, Wadhurſt, Walden, 2. Altrincham, Bletchingly, Buck - 
land (Devonſh.) Chard, Downham, Hoxne, Poole (Dorſet.), Toddington, 
Wokingham, Wye. 3. Bromfield, Catnpden, Swaffham, Talgarth. 5. Ap- 
pleſhaw, Beverley, Lanſechell, 6. Barwick-hill, Helmfley-Black-moor, 
Mancheſter, Mortimer, Newton- Abbot, Newcaſtle (Staffordſh.) Newport 
(Monmouthſh.,) Sutton (Hants,) Tregony, Whitchbury, 7. Horley, Middle- 
ham-moor, Rochdale, Talſarn, Trefrhiew. 8. Aberconway, Alford, Bing- 
ham, Biddenden, Blackwater, Blandford, Buckingham, Barton-Underwood, 
Chilham, Chipping-Norton, Cirenceſter, Dalyertoy, Dunmow, Hatherleigh, 
 Helſtone, Hertford, Hexham, Kendall, Keighley, Knotsford, Llanedy, Llan- 
rhiader, Leeds, Leominſter, Lidney, Maſſingham, Pensford, Romſey, Stam- 
ford, Stratton, Sutton (Warwickſh,) Warwick, Wiſton. 10, Caerwyth, Fo- 
kingham; Ruthin. 11. Aſhburton, Brandon, Cambron, Langhorne, Lenton 
near Nottingham, Liverpool, Macclesfield, Newburgh (Angleſea) Nunny, Pen- 
_ ith, Pwhely, Wakefield, Wingham. 12. Almwen, Biſley, Blakeney, Brump- 
ton, Camraſs, Chelmsford, Chirk, Dunſtable, Fairfield, Halchaſton, Kelling 
ton, Kilgarren, Kiltham, Lanwinio, Little-Mountain, North-Moulton, Pen- 
morſa, Pentraoth-Mon, Rowland's-Caſtle, Sawley, Stelling, Stoney-Stratford, 
Three-Lords, Wakefield, Wooburn (Bucks.) 13. Biddeford, Biſhop's-Caſtle, 
Dinaſmondely, Epping, Farnham, Huntingdon (Herefordſh.)'Kingſton, Leek, 
Loſtwithiel, Loughborough, Mayfield, Teſtinvig, Trecaſtle, Wilton, Wotton... 
Bafſet. 14. Allentown, Carmarthen, Eleſmere, Llanerillo, Montgomery, Port- 
hathway. 15. Ottely. 16. Andover, Caerpnilly, Pool (Montgomeryſh.) 17. 
Brecknock, Bridgeden, Headon, Ingleton, Launceſton, St. Leonard's near 
Bedford, St. Leonard's (Suſſex), Malling, Newport (Eſſex), Otterford, War- 
ſop, Wellington (Shropſh.) Wells, Yeovil. 18. Cuckfield, Dorſtone. 19. 
Albrighton, Croſs-in-hand, Trure. 20. Dolton, Feltwell, Llanufydd, Pet- 
worth, Ruabon. Skipton, 21, Aherwingregin, Garſtang, Llanybiddar. 22. 
Battle, Bawtry, Boſcaſtle, Bow (Devonth.) Brigſtock, Clunn, Crowle, Dar- 
lington, Deddington, Dolegelly, Dover, Fairbach, Fokingbam, Fillingham, 
Guiidford, Haltwhiſtle, Hempron, Langpore, Llangellon, Lawhader, Marl- 
borough, Martin's-town, Mold, Monmouth, New-Buckenham, Newcaftle, 
(Carmarthenſh.) Pembridge, Rippon, Rugby, Scarborough, Shaftſbury, Shif- 
nal, Skipton, Stamford-bridge, Standiſh, Storrington, Warkworth, Wem, 
Wetherby, York, and every other Thurſday in the year at York. 24. Witney. 
24. Coleford, Egglywysfach, Holt (Norfolk), Rickmanſworth, 25. Cheſter- 
field, Elſtow, Frome, Machynleth, Thwaite, 26. Caſtle-Town, Doncafter, 
 Llandovery, Llanfechel, Little-Dean, 27. Hartlepool, Horſham,. 28. Fenny- 
Stratford, Glouceſter, Harlow, Hook-Norton, Lincoln, Northampton, Shef- 
field, Spaldick. 29. Aſhborne, Llangerniew. 30. Alfritton, St, Auſtle, Bel- 
champ St. Pauls, Broad-Hembury, Bromhall, Buntingford, Cardiff, Chippen- 
ham, Cubley, Culliton, Enfield, Flint, Fringe, Hempnall, Lanſannan, Mai- 
denhead, Milbourn, Moreton-Hampſtead, Northwould, Warrington, Wells. 


Moveable Fairs in the Month of November. 


Tueſday before the 1ſt, at Perſhore. Tueſday after the rſt, at Woodſtock. 
Firſt Monday, at Lampetre, Firſt Thurſday, at Poole (Dorſetſhire.) Firſt 
Friday, at Eecleſhall. Friday before the 8th, at Litchfield, Thurſday be- 
fore the 11th, at Chappel-in-le-Firth. Saturday before the 11th, at Howey. 
Monday after the r ith, at Gifbrough, Loddon. Thurſday before the 12th, 
at Porlock, Knighton, Thurſday after the 13th, at St, Columb. Monday 
after the 16th, at Woodcotr. Friday ſe'nnight before the 22d, at Reeth. 
Tueſday before the 22d, at Egton. Monday after the 22d, at Bakewell, Egle- 
wyſwrw, Thurſday after the 22d, at Langtown, Monday before the goth, at 
- Gorſynon, Laſt Friday, at Chipping-Norton, | 0 
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17 A DisskRTATION on the Progreſs and preſent State of 
| AGRICULTURE. [ Continued. ] 
CHIN A Continued. 
THE Emperor is well aware, that he preſides over a peo» 
1 ple who ſubmit to the laws no longer than while they 
promote their happineſs. He is ſenſible, that if the ſpirit of 
tyranny, which is ſo common and infeftious in other countries, 
3 ſhould ſeize him but for a moment, ſuch a violent oppoſition 
would be raiſed, that he would be expelled from the throne. 
Accordingly, finding himſelf inveſted with the ſupreme autho- | 
rity by a people who abſerve and criticiſe his conduR, he is far | 
from attempting to erett himſelf into an 1 5 of religious ſu- 
perſtition, and doing juſt as he pleaſes. He does not violate 
the ſacred contraft, by virtue of which he holds the ſceptre. 
_ He is convinced that the people are ſo well acquainted with _. 
their rights and the manner o re that whenever a 
province complains of the Mandarin who governs it, he recalls 
: = without examination, and delivers him up to a tribunal, 
- which proceeds againſt him if he is in fault: but ſhould he even 
prove innocent, he is not reinſtated in his 728 as it is 
deemed a crime to have drawn upon himſelf the reſentment of 
the people. He is conſidered as an ignorant tutor, who fhould 
attempt to deprive a father of the love his children bear him. 
This compliance, which in other countries would nouriſh per- 
ual diſcontent, and occaſion an infinite number of intrigues, 
is not attended with any inconvenience in China, where the in- 
habitants are naturally diſpoſed to be mild and juſt, and the con- 
ſtitution of the ſtate is ſo ordered, that its delegates have ſeldom 
any rigorous commands to execute. 
77 a + The 
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—_ of juſtice the prince tends to make him more 
ie and 9 e 
f in Mb ee were, the idol of his peo 955 

an r manners and laws conſp — 2 * 

50 1 ci t family of which. 

the Enfpervr is the pa . 

as a conqueror, or a a legiſlator, but as a father: 

2 rewards, and puniſhes. This pleaſing { 


im a greater power than the tyrants of other nati 
bly derive from the number of their 


their miniſters. It is not to be imagined what eſleem and affec. 
tion the Chineſe have for their Emperor, or, as they * it, 
cheir common, their univerſal father. 

This public veneration is founded upon that which is eſta- | 
bliſhed by private education. In China, the father and mother 
claim an -blolute _ over their children at every period of 
life, even when railed to the higheſt dignity. — autho- 
rity and filial affection are the ſources of every thing in this 
empire: by theſe the manners are regulated, and they are the 
grad tie that unites the prince to his ſubjefts, the fubjefts to 
their prince, and citizens to one another. The Chineſe 80. 
vernment has gradually arrived at that point of 
which all others ſeem to have finally and irrevocably Ne 
rated: I mean the atriarchal government, a government eſta- 
bliſhed by nature "felt 

Notwithſtanding this ſublime ſyſtem of morals, that for ſo 
many ages bas contributed to the Naber of the Chineſe em- 
pire, it would probably have experienced an inſenſible _ 
if the chimeric diſtinctions allowed to birth had deftroyed that 
original equalit ty eſtabliſhed by nature among mankind, and 
which 6 t only to give 2 ea to ſuperior abilities and f 
merit. all the ffates of Eurgpe, one claſs of men afſume 
from their infancy a pre-eminence — of their moral 
charater. The attention paid them from the moment of their 
birth, gives them the idea that they are formed for command: 

they ſoon learn to conſider themſelves as a diſtintt ſpecies, and 
being ſecure of a certain rank and Ration, take no pains to make 
themſelves worthy of it. 
| This ſyſtem, to which we owe ſo man indifferent miniſters, 

ignorant magiſtrates, and bad generals, . no place in China, 
where nobility does not deſcend by hereditary right. The 
figure any citizen makes, begins and engs with him elf. The 
ſon of the prime miniſter of the empire has no advantages at 
the moment of his birth, but thoſe he may have derived from 

nature. The rank of nobility is ſometimes conferred upon the 


anceſtors 


would be loſt if 


become a ſolitary and miſerable being, and wander as a ſtranger 

of his country. 5 | 5 

Inſtead of thoſe frivolous diſtinttions which are allotted ta 
birth in almoſt every other country, the Chineſe ſubſtituie real 


entirely on perſonal merit. A ſet of wiſe and 
men, who are hanoured with the title of the learned 
devote themſelves to the ſtudy of all ſciences neceſ. 
. | ; ] . i . of blic affai | 


% © &@ 
» 


6 ,* ” 
” * 
» 


og Gunny rnb beg the welfare of the 3 
is 7 $ lodged in the hands of thaſe who are worthy of ſuch 
In conſequence of this inſtitution, no dignity is hereditary 
except that of the crown; and even that 2 . ay — 4 : 
to the eldeſt ſon; but to him whom the Emperor and the coun- 
eil of mandarios judge moſt worthy. By this method, a ſpixit af 
virtuous emulation prevails even in the imperial family.. The 
thrane is given to merit alone, and it is aſſigned to the heir only 
in 3 of his r- FORE rather . 
appoint a ſucceſſor from a different family, than ta intruſt the 
* eee , * Fi 
viceroys a enjoy the affeftion. of the peo- 
ple, at the ſame time that they partake of the authority of the 
ſovereign; 1 
ia | 2 | tne 
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the fame indulgence that is ſhewn to thoſe of the ſupreme le- 
giſlator. They have not that tendency to ſedition which pre- 
| vails in this part of the world. In China there is no ſet of men 
to form or manage a faction: as the mandarins have no rich and 
powerful family connections, they can derive no ſupport but 
from the crown, and their own prudence. They are trained up 
in a way of thinking that inſpires humanity, the love of order, 
beneficence, and t for the laws. They take pains to in- 
culcate theſe ſentiments _ the ef le, 41 ſecure their at- 


tachment to e 3 N $ em its uſeful tendency. 
. ſovereign pa by that oes. not convey fome moral 
litical in es. The le neceſſarily become ac- 


quarated with their intereſts, and the meaſures taken by ap 
ment to promote them; and the better informed they are, t 
mote likely they will be to remain quiet. 

Superſtition, which excites diſturbances i in all other countries, 
and ether eſtabliſhes tyranny, or overthrows overhment, has 
no influence in China. It is tolerated, injudici oy, | 
by the laws; but at leaſt, ir never makes laws itſelf. 
can hk an ſtrare in the goyernment who does not belong to 
the claſs of 1 iterari, which — of no ſuperſtition. The bon- 
zes are not allowed to ground the duties of morality upon the 
döctrines of their fefts, nor nor conſequent y to diſpenſe with them. 
If they itnpoſe upon ſome part of the nation, their artiſices do 
not affect thoſe whoſe example : and uuthority are of the 'gfoneſt 
r to the ſtate. | 55 . 

China, the manners take their complexibieſivh the laws, 

and are p moto by common uſage, Which $Tikewife preſcri: 
bed . . The Chineſe have a greater number of precepts, 


l. Their code of politeneſs i is very voluminous; the 
* titizen is inſtructed in it, and obſerves it with ne fame 
exactneſs as the mandarins and the court. 

F keep laws in this code, like all the reſt, are formed with a view 
of 'k up the opinion that China is but one great family, 
aud of eme oting Kay regard and mutual affcAion in the 25 | 
neck which is due to each other as brethren. Theſe rightwand 
cuſtoms tend to preſerve the manners. Sometimes indeed, ee · 
remonĩes are ſubſtituted for ſentiment ; but how often are th 
the means of reviving tt ! they compoſe a kind of conftant ho- 
mage that is paid to virtue; and is calculated to engage the at- 
ker youth. This homage reſerves the reſpett due to 

e herſelf; and if it ſometimes leads to hypocriſy, it eneou- 
Tages at Teaft a laudable zeal. Tribunals are erefted to take 
Tognizance of tranſgreſſions . the cuſtoms ; as well as to 


puniſh 
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puniſh crimes, and reward merit. Moderate penalties are in- 
flicted upon crimes, and virtue is aalen by.marks of ho- 
nour. Honour is accordingly one of the prinpiples that aftuate 
the Chineſe government: and though it is not the leading one, 
operates more ſtrongly than fear, and more feebly than affettion. 
The ſpirit of patriotiſm: (that ſpirit, without which ſlates are 
mere — and not nations) is ſtronger perhaps, and more 
active, among the Chineſe, than it is found in any republic. It 
is common to ſee them voluntarily contributing their labour to 
repair the public roads; the rich build places of ſhelter upon 
them far the uſe of travellers, and others plant trees there., 
Such actions, which are proofs of a beneficent humanity rather 
than an oſtentation of generoſity, are far from being uncom- 
be tame animals of China are oxen, ſheep, hogs, horſes, 
and camels. The wild ones are elephants, which may be ea- 
ſily tamed, tygers, leopards, boars, buffaloes, bears, particularly 
a — wing 4 ies called the man-bear, mules, camels, the 
muſk-deer, or cat, a great variety of ſtags, among which is the 
odoriferous roebuck, (ſo called from its having a bag of very 
ſtrong muſk). and a very ſmall flag, bred only in the province 
of Yunnan,; but ſold to the people of diſtinction in every part 
of the empire, who keep them in their gardens for their extra- 
ordinary beauty, with plenty 6 5 
Many of the inſects in China are remarkably beautiful, par- 
ücularly the beetles, the colours of ſome of which are ſo ex- 
tremely vivid that the ladies wear them by way of ornaments on 
their heads. The moſt uſeſul of this ſort of the animal creation 


tothe Chineſe, are their prodigious numbers of ſilk- worms and 


bees, the firſt of which produce great quantities of ſilk, and the 
latter of wax and honey. Beſides — two valuable ſpecies of 
inſects, they have another, which produce a more beautiful kind 
of wax than that formed by bees. Theſe. little creatures build 
their combs on the tops and branches of ſame particular trees, 
and in the cells of theſe combs they lay their eggs, which in the 
ſpring. produce ſmall worms. The proprietars'of theſe trees 
gather the wax, and make it into cakes, which are quite tranſ- 
ent. ; PR” AE % Pee 
F The birds in this empire are eagles, cranes, ſtorks, birds of 
paradiſe, pelicans, peacocks, pheaſants, geeſe, ſwans, ducks, and 
a numberleſs variety of others. RY N | 
The ſea, rivers, lakes. and canals, abound with the greateſt 
plenty and variety of. fiſh; and the filh-ponds, of the curious 
are full of that ſpecies which is now well known to us under 
the denomination of the gold and ſilver fiſh. AY 
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rr . 
alt forts, particularly rice, Rs of China are corn, and grain of 
are very curious, as they are likewiſe in that of cotton, from 


which two artieles the chief part of them are cloathed and fed; 


tobaceo, and fruits, viz. oranges, grapes, pomegra- 
— alles, and madivy ecdied Tho the ches 
are of a fine they never extract any oil from them, but 


make uſe of ſeeds for that purpoſe. The valhe- abound with 
variety of canes, junks, and bamboos of ex 


quiſite beauty, Vaſh 
quantities of medicinal roots, among which is the famous ginſeng, 
once thought P but within theſe fe 
ĩt has been di in North America. It was lik for- 
merly ſuppoſed to have been an univerſal remedy, — — 
Err of no great virtue. A prodi- 
_* gious number of ſhrubs are alſo found in China, the principal 
of which produces the Tea fo famous in Europe. There is only 
of this plant, the difference of green and bohea tea 
depending entirely upon the nature of the foil, the culture, and 
the manner of drying the leaves. It is cultivated in the follow- 
ing manner: an number of feeds, not leſs than fix, nor exceed- 
twelve or are promiſcuoully put into- one hole, 
made four or five inches deep in the 8 : 


des from eachother; the reaſon of p 
is, becauſe they contain a large pr ion of del, Ode da being 
part of them germinate. 


foon fable io turn rancid, ſcarce a 
egetate without farther trouble; 


The feeds thus fown would v 
but ĩt is uſual to remove the weeds, and manure the land; and at 
the end of three years from the time-of ; but not belore, 
the leaves are ſit to pluck, being then beautiſul and in their prime. 
In about ſeven years the ſh 
feet; but as it u bears few leaves and 
down to the ſtem, and the exuberance of elk f 
which are by this means produced the ſucceeding ſummer, fully 
retompenſes the owners for their former lofs and trouble; this 


ſlowly, it is cut 


manner of the ſhrub is deferred by ſome till it is ten 
old. There are three proper ſeaſons for g the 
leaves, the firſt about the latter end of or de. 


En op — e leaves then plucked receive the 
ation o tea, are pulverized by the 
D. IE 

leaves are buta few days old, and hence e ee 


are ſo ad cot ed of to princ 
| ſri pry ' whence it 1 4 


fecond g ene it i Blewis — The 
of April; at whuch period fome of the leaves are come to per- 


4 leftion, 


= 


riſes to the height of about fix = 


Q 


-- as 


ner. The third ing is made about June, when the leaves 
are very plentiful and full grown. This is the coarſeſt kind of 


tea, and chieſſy drank by the lower claſs of people. Same 


_ confme themſelves to two gatherings in the year, firit and fe. 
| cond, which anſwer to the preceding ſecond and third. Others 


again have only one general gathering. which they make at the 
ſame time with the preceding third or laſt gathering; but the 
leaves collefted are ſeparated into different ſortments. The 


perſons hired for gathering the tea, being accuſtomed to follow 
this employ as a means of their livelihood, are very expe- 


one by one; and tedious as this method may appear, they are 
able to colleſt from four to ten or fifteen pounds each, in 


ocels, may bring his leaves at any time to be dried. Theſe 
adings contain from frve to ten or twenty ſmall furnaces, about 


chree ſeet high; each having at top a large flat iron pan, either 


ſquare or round, bent up a little on that {ide which is over the 
mouth of the furnace, which at once ſecures the workman from 


the heat of it, and prevents the leaves from falling off. There 
n likewiſe a long, low table, covered with mats, op which the 


iron pan being heated to a certain degree, a few pounds of the 
_ freſh. leaves are put into it. and ſoon begin to crack, when 

it is the buſineſs of the workman to ſhiſt them as 2 5 
poſſible with his bare hands, till they grow too hot to be ea 
endured; at which inſtant he takes them out with a kind of ſno- 
vel, reſe nt . 


ers. who taking ſmall quantities at a time, roll them in the palms 


ol their hands in one direction, while others are fanning them, 
that they N the more ſpeedily, and retain their curl 
the longer. This proceſs is repeated two or three times or of- 


tener, before the tea is put into the ſtores, in order that all the 
moiſture of the leaves may be thoroughly diſſipated, and their 
curl more completely preſerved. On every repetition the pan 


is leſs heated, and the operation performed more ſlowly and 
cautiouſly ; aſter which the tea is ſeparated into the 1 ANY 


„ 


ad * 

For the curing and preparing the tea, public 8 
are ereſted, and ſo regulated that every perſon who either has 
not ſuitable conveniences, or does not properly underſtand che 


leaves are laid, and rolled by workmen wWhę-ſit round it. The 


ling a fan, and throws them on the mats to the roll- 


as 


KN 
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kinds, and depoſited in the ſtore, either for exportation or home 
conſumption. - The finer kinds are put into conic veſſels like 
ſugar loaves, made of tuteraque, tin, or lead, covered with neat 


| matting of bamboo; or into ſquare: wooden boxes, lined with 
thin lead, dry leaves and 


per, in which manner it is ſent to fo- 

countries. The common tea is put into baſkets, out of 
which it is emptied, and packed * in boxes or chen as — 
as it is ſold to the Europeans. 

No country in the world beine a greater — of curi- 
ous trees than China, and among the firſt of theſe the tallow- 
tree claims our attention. It is about the height of a large 
cherry-tree, having a ſmooth bark, crooked branches, & reddiſh 
heart-ſhaped. leaves. The fruit is contained in a rind, which 


hen ripe, opens in the middle, and contains a white kernel, 


about the ſize of a hazle nut, which has all the properties of 
tallow, and when manufactured with oil, is is made into candles 


by the natives, -but they ſmell exceedingly ſtrong. and d not 
| 9 a clear light. | 


The varniſh tree is 3 remarkable production; it is of 
a ſmall ſize, with a whitiſh bark, and a leaf which-reſembles 


that of the wild cherry-tree. - The gum, or varmiſh, iſſues 


from the body of the tree drop by drop; if an inciſion is made, 


it produces a greater quantity of liquor, but then it kills the 


tree. This varniſh is much eſteemed by artificers' in wood, 


as it takes all colours alike, and if well managed. neither loſes 


its colour or luſtre, by the age of the*wood to — it is uſed, 


or the changes of the air. 
&- 


22 A liguor that is alſo made uſe of for varniſh, 'when 


There i is another tree reſembling has of a — 4 which 


led up with litharge : but both theſe trees and the produft 
of them are of a poiſonous quality. 


Some of the trees in this empire are much e * the 


durable quality of their wood, and others for the beauty of Say 5 


Among the former is the iron- wood, which the Chin 
ine will never decay, and thereſore make great uſe of i 1 2 in 


"their buildings. It is a fpecies of cedar, and grows with a ſtrait 


trunk to an amazing height. The colour of the wood is ſome- 
„hit darker than that of àn oak, and of a much heavier nature. 


The tree which is held in the higheſt eſteem for its beauty is 
the roſe-wood; being of a reddith black, and fuil of fine veins: 


it is always uſed for cabinets, and the moſt curious fort of 
Joiners work. 


re be 2 ] 


bl 
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| Ant. II. On making of Se A Biscuit. 
[Continued from Page 30.) 


jon before deferibeds 
to cakes. Each cake 


Asen a the dough is in the 
2 it muſt immediately be rhadd) 
h For paper ptr Be. that, when baked; it 
. ck, „ which picces 
cut into pieces of t 
are afterwards turned upon the table Aim dl b hands into Balls, 
— make it harder ftill: then it is flattened with a kind of fol- 
bran the middle of which is thicker than the two ends, 
7 however, to make the cake ſomething hollow in 
as for the edges, they muſt be even, and be above . 
——_ of an inch thick. 
The cake being thus formed, they make the mark, a croſs, 
or ſome other figure, upon it, with an inſtrument for that 
; aſter which they turn it on the other fide, laying it 
55 upon the table, as near as poſſible to thoſe that are 
made; finally, a little before they put it into the oven, they 
prick it four « or five times with an iron inſtrument that has 


nts. | 
" Before prick the cakes and put them into the oven, 
ey 222 reſt half an ere the table, or even 
more, if need be, that they may have time to riſe, which 
the baker ought to know and direct. 
At Breſt, they put the cakes into the oven, as ſoon as they 


1 are pricked, — 42 letting them reſt or riſe, becauſe they 


1 85 pretend they they are ſufficiently furniſhed with leaven, and in 
| do not cover them. 
For 22 firſt oven · full, they muſt begin to heat the oven, as 
ſoon as they begin to work the dough with the ne ag 
and they know that the oven is hot, when the roof o 
of a whitiſh aſh-colour. But for the other oven full they do 
not warm the oven, but alter they have rolled the dou 3 or a 
little ſooner or later, as the baker thinks as 
the dough' requires it, and the oven is not to be quite 10 Oo 
It mut be obſerved, that for the firſt oven-full they may 
| heat the oven with green wood, becauſe it has time to dry and 
burn: but, for the others, the drieſt wood is the beſt, becauſe 
the dough requires to be ſoon put into the oven, leſt it ſhould 
dry too much. 
The oven muſt not be above two feet and a balf high, taking 
a perpendicular line from the key-ſtone of the roof to the cen- 
ter of the floor: the floor mult have bricks well burnt, two 
inches thick, and eight inches ſquare, In ſuch places where 
| Vov. IV. t they 


* 
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thole lofts in damp or rainy weather. 
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they have broad flat ſtones, which can bear the fire, they uſe 
them rather than bricks; the mouth of the oven ought tobe 
two feet wide, | 
have five feet and a half in depth, by nine in breadth. The 


| fire ſhould be put at two feet diſtance from the mouth of the 
oven to come direfly to the mantle-piece of the chimney 


that mantle-piece muſt be raiſed about eight inghes higher than 
the mouth of the oven. The oven muſt be covered. a 


After the fire r the oven, and it has been well 
ſwept, the baker thruſts the cakes into the oven the one after 


the other, on an iron or wooden ſhovel, obſerving to place 
them regularly, that there may be no void ſpace between them. 


He afterwards ſhuts the oven very cloſe, and puts a few 


| ſhovels-full of live coals againſt the door: a quarter of an hour 


aſter he * the oven, to ſee whether the biſcuits begin to 
colour: if he find it ſufficiently coloured, he leaves the oven 


open. for half a quarter of an hour, during which he takes 


away the coals from before the door, which he ſhuts again. 
When the cakes have remained in the oven a full quarter of 


an hour longer, he takes out ſome of the cakes which were 


firſt put in, and breaks them to ſee whether they be baked. 
When they are fo, the edges arexeddiſh within; and the little 
crumb which remains in the middle, is ſp 


put their hand upon that crumb, if th * any 


moiſture in it, it is a ſign that the cakes are not enough; 


neceſlary, to dry up all the moĩſture. 


As ſoon as the biſcuits are taken out of the oven, hw 
carry them out intothe /{{ore-room, which has been well cl 
and warmed during four days. The ſtoor-roοms, to be good, 


ſhould be built over the oven, wainſcoted at top and bottom, 
and on all ſides, and the joints of the boards well caulked. 
| When the ſtoxe-room is full, it is never to be « 


into a large airy loſt, where they reckon it cools. better. and 


more naturally than in the ſtore-rooms, where it is ſhut up 


with all it's heat; and they take care to ſhut the wi of 


It ought to be ſhipped in dry weather, in flat-bottom boats, 


very tight, in which it ſhould not continue long. 
*. Tus ſtore- rooms in the ſhips Agi to "ag wainſcoted | 


and caulked, and warmed during fix days and fix nights with 


hve 


by two in the baſe: the bottom or floor muſt 


and they muſt leave them in the oven, as long as they jude it 


but to 
take out the buiſcuit. It requires a month to cool it, and ano- 
ther month to make it ſtale enough to be ſent, on board. 


Obſerve, that it is cuſtomary in Provence to put the bui . 
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live coals, after which they be left todry three or four 
days, that the moiſture drawn in by the fire may evaporate. . 

The ftore-rooms muſt 4s be lined with good mats 
from top to bottom, and on all ſides: it has been obſerved in 
France, that the mats made in Provence are better for that thatpur- 
poſe, than thoſe of the weſt. 

After the biſcuit bs pot imo the floce-rocms, e 1 
been cloſely ſhut, they muſt. not be opened but one after ano» 
ther, as occaſion requires, and the buiſcuit muſt be * 
only at the a the ſcuttles.” 


Aar. 11. u Conſequence of follwing bad: rater 
| in FARMING. | 


js the beſt criterion ate Sownb 


* experience 

bas been ac but then 
Tings e 
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whole. We are too apt to be mi 
paſt. into the 
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18 | 
what is ly or judiciouſly cultivated. 
— —— black oats, and the crop he 
faid was tolerable good, 'confidering ; another ſowed wheat af - 
ter wheat, and he alſo had a good crop, conſidering; — nom 
Mr. Sylvan, I did not underſtand this expreſſion, c 
and ras blocthead enough to follow their example the con- 
uence was, that I found what they termed a good crop, cans 
g was.a very bad crop in feality.— Another piece of 
wrong information we young farmers meet with, is, the large 
conps far down from one mee in = man's hie time ; this 


7 2 


= 
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dude ons Ap — ® 
mer will do more buſineſs with- five' men and five — 


pounds, than Lean with ten men and a thouſand pounds. L- 
am buſied about i non . Rong 
oo” - 
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qo main er vue uon lr TRI. 
Avic ſome of. our complpondents would colleft a courſe - 


& gxperiments, Ach bopeſt can abide by, and can 
Which — from the ve the caſtles be 


e Gale, Or. 
in . 252. - lh 


th Tha hve comme Howl Loo To = 


4. 
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g to do; I therefore, in the ſ of 1776, ita 
willing 89 1 ita good. 


drefling of cool Met and Ihe mii: 
wetted before were laid on. N 


_ els of lime to thirty buſhels of coal aſhes, n 


tity dreſſed an —— war? pranks an was more in 
Tein of acompoR compoſe of I gave it a ſmart 

of a compoſt compoſed of ſtreet dirt and ſtable dung, 
had all the effeft I expetted or wiſhed for; my hay 


* 


5 — 


1 #VIL 0. the 1 2 c 
ben eg Fae 


Mr. SyIvAx, 


= 4 a «wg Sat or 


—1 — ys 
ey fown for 


would — the pub 
Te 10, ms 


+5 Mr 
o 
» * 
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—_— it is true, but a y 1 
remarks in farming, Shack? in 42 _—_— opinion, * prove 
P Lo 7 non 

It is now upwards of ſeven 


» conflddaratte Gum in hither: as there are Tome particular 
circumſtances attending this farm, I muſt beg leave 10 fay a few 
words on the i - 
N ee 

what is in general called a wheat was in 

heart, and not im Auen by e 
— tr — two years rent; for his 
— eben Fe be 


WAS lately in company a Wine 
1 * agriculture, one of them mentioned the 
As I have never 


2 — ene IT . | 


i | ""_ 
*+ = * $ 
* 
. SY 
N * * - "2 x b ; 4 4 s 
* 4 at:54 41 2 
. 
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| whateare he would of te ſeed, and were befils ofien i, and 


um not ſpa 


of his fallows. 


. n 


This gentleman 


abs Fa Pay on) pc own hands, ſo that he 
2 liged to buy all the ftraw he uſed for the 
| litter of his 


quantity: however, when the laſt tenant of this farm came 
to it, having been a ſervant in the family, he offered to ſu 
the Squire with ſtraw for his ſtables, provided he might 

except what the gardener had occaſion for. The” 


- e 2s 6 gupy poupotot.end the Farmer imagined 


he had the beſt of the bargain; ſo the matter was ſoon ſettled. 
W en, you are to underſtand, that the 


DE rad a 
bis iſes, in a year, an incredible ty of rich d 
The farmer i he was now in a fair way of 
dis ſortune, for his had taught him, . 
can command 
not prove true in 


preſent caſe. 


o proceed; edeceſſor went ploughing his land, 
gocis lors god order, dreſſed them largely with dung 


and always ſowed them with wheat. 


His crops of this noble grain, however, N no means an- 
P ions: his wheat conſtant! Ea 
e winter and the early part of ths 


year ; as Ly pe, at 
| either run all to firaw, and was beſides 


and grew. This was i 8 
but ons be Cant in ho tea y for it. ſever times 
womens 8222 fowe | on his wheat; 

is huſbandry, or want of ſkill, } rats wy. 
that loſt two entire crops, for he had 
his ſeed at harveſt. ee 
end, he was, as I ſaid before, broke and ruin 


ſo that in the 


This man never could be perſuaded that any part of his loſs 


was to be attributed to the dung he laid on his land, h he 


conſtantly 


corn, 
nn 


X r 5 


F — 
pack of hounds; 8 I 


is always ſure of large crops ; but this did 


— 2 


ery or elſe if a 
heavy, ſhower of rain ha 1 it was lodged, —— 


fo badly, ; 
return of 


| 
| 
| 
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1 


. SP 
A * 


acres of fallow ds for 


- I found 
theſe, as 0! was rank, I fowed with t winter tare, 
which, I knew 55 ience, would choak the weeds, and 
abate the rank neſs of ti del i In ſome parts. where the ſoil 
was not fo rank, I plo 1 the tares in order to w wheat 
over them; ns uffered the tares to ſtand for a 


em . 


15 conſiderable, they ran ſo much 
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L 
11 


; 


J 
110 
1 
THz: 


1 


e 1 got the land in ſtantl in order, 
e er and 
known upon the land 1 94 
before; this all my neighbours acknowledged 
it was neither clean eno enough, nor . ol 
me. Some of your readers may perhaps wond: er . 
es, as but few are fold an the counti 
, that I ve within ten miles c a ſea-p 
em at various times, in order to E. 
London. 
ſquire * * bis 25 57 oe . 
w tor his - } very | 
of it from my productive” 8 . 
it a rule never to manure for 1 of fow wheat on 


a A > _ 5 1210 fallows on my | land; and 
. 4 do, 1 * wich r to \ which 1 S - 
This common 72 75 me 4 
ing, crop Ft whey. it. 
e for lh vary food 
- ach, degree, 1s 


| the oh RI way « of Vlbg fan 


5 gen ELSE 
| S oy tate or 


clean. To beg Fen 


„ 1299 


alone on my Kana, if it be ever ſo rot- 
_- et *. long dung | from the 'Squire's, 
heap, where .it is mixed in alter- 
eds, Is, with ireth virgin earth, (if 1 can. oy it) 
lime or chalk, lime rubbiſh, ſcouripgs of hitches a1 if nar 
turf, leaves of trees, and alt the dung and © al of m 1 V 
my 


1411 


_ the hog: yard, the poultry-yard, and the dog- dender 
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my pigeons-dung, I always preſerve it to mix with ſoot, and 


the mixture as a top-dreſſing for my wheat, whenever it. 
„ 2+ 100 backward in the ſpri : 


to return to my compoſt: I —— ſeveral Giffine 

heaps of different. ages, 1 ſometimes leave it t thou, es 

before I uſe it, and never lay on any under two IP 
- When I have NN 10 gre a th 
; of this com w imm 
: t 891 then. 25 it with ſome crop that requires boing 
ſuch as horſe-beans, broad-beans, or white or 1 5 
ring the whole ſummer, I take care to keep theſe crops _— * 

clean by hoeing, eſpecially if the ſeaſon is rainy; and I am 


e ee preventing any of * * 


. 
=D i 


3 — Ly 8 
ee inn 


| ks of wheat ſeed 0 nne: 


yea F 
_ 3 WY year, after I have mown the firſt 7 
| e ſecond to grow rank, ving given my Y 

light dreſſing from 333 dung Han dhe . year) ky 
which I h in, and over it fow wheat, io d i 


on once ploughi 

Theſe crops wheat are ſmaller in quantity than any others 

I get, but the grain is finer, 3 brighter, and vier, 
bed of ne as being always very clean 


vol. IV. Vu — 
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In my 8 of f farming, ſome particulars are to be noted. 
In the firſt place, as my crops ſucceed one the other very 
| quick; Tam under a neceffit 0 having all my ſtubble extir- 

a hefore I give the land the firſt — aſter the crop is 

15 It 9 a Wheat or bean- ſtubble, 1 nerally have it all 
by hand -b women and chi 7 bark and oat 

ade *. 2. 20 u by a pair of loaded png and after- 

ds 'gatheted into heaps and carted to the compoſt-heap. 

2 This F do to prevent the ſtubble from being buried by the 

gh, and from” growing mouldy in the land; from which 
zouldin have great reaſon to think ſmut often proceeds. 


to be noted is, that I allow leſs ſeed to my 

III neighbours, my quantity being from ſeven 

to nine pecks of wi wheat, from nine to twelve of barley, and 
_ about twelve of oats, to an acre of land; but it is always to be 


| os thy I fon.io goods, If ny Tony. — 


Gow 
geen d dene h, let him 


2 ER eres . grains of . there are in a 
| pe m D 2 0 pints in nine pecks, 
21 wt wry, 27 BY b. nn,. 


* 5 $6 of 2 7G. 5 20 5 * tou , 4, > 272 1. 


py 1 yet 
ſo, for they know not the mocked of 
the deſt advantage; nor are they at all 8 
value aß hoeing-crops, though they ſee ſo many Farmers im the 
cunty fond of: fowing- them. Another ching puzzled them, 
 whicly was, how d man could . poſſibly carry on the buſineſs of 
a farm without fallowing all his land once 228 years. 


Adu give this letter a place in your valuable work, I may 
bel * A future time, communicate to you foe fer 
piece! a different motive. | 


| | lam, 5 3 


3 4 YOUNG FARMER. 
5 ar. 


4 
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ART. IX. A lift of the moſt remarkable Weeds, which infeft 
the Arable and Graſs Lands in England, ranged according 

to their duration, with the times of their flowering, and hints 
for the beſl method of deſtroying tien. 
M. SYLVAN, „ ee 

As different methods are neceſlary in the extirpation of 


- ow 


„ 


different weeds, and it is of ſome importance to know 


which of them are perennial, and which only annual, I have 


ſent you a liſt of the moſt remarkable weeds which infeſt the 
_ arable and graſs lands in England, ranged according to their 
duration. A pomp of names is carefully ayoided, and thoſe 
which Mr. Hud/on has given in his Flora Anglica are choſen : 


it is a misfortune that many Farmers will not know what plants 


are meant by ſome of theſe names: but it is a misfortune 
ſcarcely to be avoided, ſince the Engliſh names of vulgar plants 
are ſo various; altering not only with the county, but with 
the place, and even ſometimes depending on the whim of a 
common labourer. | e 5 


By far the greater number of annual weeds inſeſt the arable 


lands : in graſs lands the perennials chiefly flouriſh. The rea- 


ſon is obvious; in the former, the roots are continually de- 


ſtroyed by cutting; in the latter, they are made to ſpread by 


cutting or eating down the ſtems. Perennials uſually require 


more than a year to come to perfection; and the ſeeds by 

which annuals are propagated, are not fo readily received into 

the more compatted turf, as into land whoſe parts are con- 

ſtantly undergoing a ſeparation, - 55 

The annual Weeds which infef Arable Lands and Gardens are 
Ivy-leaſed Speedwell, or ſmall Henbit. April. This has 


a ſlender ſtalk leaning towards the ground, with {ſlender blue 


flowers, like thoſe of the nettle. 5 
Annual Darnel-graſs. This is a rank coarſe graſs, growing 
—_— corn, eſpecially wheat, principally in moiſt and damp 
ſoils. 3 „ 


are a very troubleſome evil plant, and we know at preſent of 


no way of eradicating them from a field of wheat but hand- 


weeding. T. ow as high as the crops in which they are 
found, and Aa — are 5 ſubject to them, ſo as to ap- 


per. almoſt a crop of oats mixed with wheat. 


Little-field Madder. May. a 
Uus Cleavers 


Bearded Oat-graſs, Bearded wild Oats, or Haver. Theſe 
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Chen, or Goole-graſs. May. This is very common in 
arable land, and is very well deforibed i in the ſecond vol. of 
the Farmer's TO page 266, and page ay. The j Juice 

is recommend for the ſ "x, 8 
Parſley-piert. May. is is a ſmall plant, not very com- 
mon, or capable of doing much miſchief, unleſs much ne- 
glected. 

v Pearl-wort, or Chickweed Breakficace. This ſmall weed 
is very apt to infeſt gravel-walks; and if it be ſuffered to 
ſeed, will increaſe prodigicully, and grow very troubleſome. 

| Baſtard Alkanet. This and the Pearl-wort are rough hairy | 
plants, flowering in May and June. 

Small wild Bugloſs. . This is chiefly found amon 
wheat in arable land, 1 does not become 2 the monk 
of the Farmers anger. 
Male Pimpernel. May. 

Venus's Looking glaſs, or codded Corn- violet. ** 

Dodder, Hell-weed, Devil . guts, or Scald. July. 

This is found chiefly on beans; it ſtrangles the crop, and 
draws its nouriſhment from the plants about which it entwines 
_ itſelf. It infeſts alſo hops and flax. 

Gooſefoot of ſeveral kinds flouriſhes on dunghills, 241 is of. 
ten ſuffered by the farmers to grow there unmo anole by which 
the dung is much exhauſted. Auguſt. | 
Small Corn Parfley. Auguſt. 

Fool's Parſley is is generally 2 to be. a frrong * 
fon, and is very common in gardens 
| Shep herd's Needle, or Vous s Comb. June. 

2 Chickweed. The peſt of g 

Knot-graſs. This plant is remarkably fu!l of of 1 and pro- 
pagates itſelf ſurpriſingly: it will grow any where, particularly 
in places that are much trodden. The ſparrow, and other ſmall . 
birds, are very fond * its ſeeds. June. 
Black Bindweed. June. 

German Knot-graſs, or Annual Knawel. Augult, 


Emin — or Spurrey; on "_ lands. 


Pot Spurge or art-wort. Theſe are both very common 


in 133 July. 
| Red-poppy, or Corn. poppy. June. 
Wil rer a This hath increaſed ſo much of late years 


in Cambridgeſhire, as to become one of the common weeds 
among the corn, 8 1 5 Adonis 
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Adonis Flower, Pheaſant's Eye, Red Maithes, nad ee 
F requent in the corn. fields of Kent. 


Corn Crow foot. The ſeeds of this do not come forth til 


the ſecond year aſter ſowing. June. 
Upright * 1 
Red Archangel, or Dead Nettle. Common in erden. 
Great Henbit. 
Narrow. leaved All-heal. 
Nettle-hemp, or Hemp. leaved Dead Neale. 
Red Eye-bright. 
Fluellin, ſharp-pointed, and round pointed. 
Cold of Pleaſure; among che flax. June. 
Shepherd's Purſe. 
White-flowered Charlock, with a Jointed cod. 1 une. 
Yellow-flowered ditto. 
Wild-Muſtard, or Charlock. May. 


Theſe three, partic ularly the laſt, are the oppr 


obrium of the 


Farmers: who 22 not be at the pains to extirpate them 


by hand, might do well at leaſt to run a ſcythe over their 


crops, while the weed is in flower, and before their ſpring- 
corn (for it is that which is * troubled with it) is got up 


too high. 
Fumi . April. 
| Yellow etching ; ; very common in the corn-fields about 
Cambridge. 
Common Sow-thiftle. June. 
Common Groundſel. 


Corn Marigold; the peſt of ligh ke lands: it is not fond of 


dung, and chalk will general oy it. In Denmark there 
are Jaws for the — o 2 weed. June. 
Common rol; or Corn Feverfew. June. 


Stinking May-weed. — ſomewhat earlier than the laſt. 
Blue-boules.” July. 


Panſies, or Heart's Eaſe. 
Leſſer Nettle. A 


Orache, of ſ kinds ; along with the Gooſefoot, on 
dunghills, and in gardens. Auguſt. 


Annual Weeds in Paſture-Ground are only the following, 
Ka gt Flax. May. 


= d 
Yellow 


or rubbiſh has lain. 
ttle, or Cocks-Comb, vulgarly Penny-graſs; in 


moiſt meadows. This keeps its ground, for the ſeeds are ripe 


at the time of cutting hay. June. 
Eyebright; in 57 alle er Red 


-grals. This ſpreads chiefly by the path lides, and 


% 
* — —öj— ' ͥ1 A4 —_— _ 
” . 
1 3 p — * 
— 4 4 a 
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Red Eye- bright. 

HNeart-treſoil, or Clover. This is mixed with clover, 
ind particularly with the hop-trefoil, of nonſuch. It is a harſher 
plant, full of hard, prickly ſeed · veſſels, and therefore not a | 
food for cattle: it is eaſily known from other clovers, by its 
ſeed · veſſels, and the ſpots upon its leaves. : 
Common _— Mouſe-ear. May. 
Smooth-ſuccory Hawk-weed. June. 


Star- thiſtle; in dry barren paſtures, and 4 July. 
Hairy Sheep' s Scabious ; on high Let by TT Jy 


Biennial Weeds in Corn. 


| Viper" Bugloſs, called, in Cambridgeſhire, &c. Cat Tall 
It infeſts the corn very much every third year. July. 
Mithridate-muſtard, or Baſtard-creſs. 
Common Melliot. The ſeeds of this ground rl with 
wheat are known to give bread a very ſtrong taſte, June. 
| Spear-thiſtle. July. This, with many other kinds of thiſ- 
tles and other weeds, with downy ſeeds, are ſuffered to ſtand on 
banks, way-ſides, and fallow lands, in order to ſerve for a con- 
fant ſupply of weeds. If the waſte places were run over 
with an old ſcythe, this evil would ſoon be preventec. 


Biennial Weeds in Paſtures, 


Wild-carrot, or Bird's neſt, June. 
Cow-parſaip. July. 
Common- mallow. May. 

Rough - ſuccory Hawk- weed. July. | 
Stinking Hawk-weed. June. 

Muſk- thiſtle. July. 

Wild Carline-thiſtle. June. 


Perennial Weeds 1 in N 


Field Fox-tail, or Mouſe-tail-graſs. 5 . 

Common Wheat. graſs, Dog s-graſs, Quick- graſs, or Couch- 
graſs. As every piece of this moſt deteſtable creeping weed 
will grow, there is no way of deſtroying it, but by ploughing up 
the ground thoroughly. picking it out, and burning it; 
Common Field-Scabious. Auguſt. 
Small Bind-weed. This ſpreads its roots deep and wide; 
and as every piece of it will grow, it is no ealy matter to 
_ eradicate this pernicious plant. 
Bladder Campion, White dance Spatding Poppy: : 


July. 


hite Campion. May, 
Small Bramble, or Dewberry -buſh. 3 — * 
Corn- 
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Corn - mint. A 

White Archange 
under hedges 

Corn 3 or C The roots of this mat 
together with great ſtrength, and are therefore ve A troubleſome = 
where the land is to be ploughed for corn, This property, 
however, makes it an excellent plant to ſet on ſea und fen - 

ks, to keep them firm and compact. July. 

Tree Sow-thiſtle Auguſt. 

| Way-thiſtle Fallows are uſually well overſpread with this 
| weed, whoſe downy ſeeds are eaſily ſpread by the wind. July. 


Great Knap-weed, or . * —— are _ ftub- 
born and hard, July. | 


Corn Horſe-tall. 
Perennial Weeds i in Paſtures. | 


Devil's bit. June. 
Great plantain, or Waybread. "PR 25 
Ribwort, or Ribwort Plaintain. june. 5 
Yellow Ladies Bed:ſtraw, or Cheeſe-rentiing, It is a vul- 
3 but a falſe one, that this herb will turn milk. The 
women are fond of putting ſome - favourite plant 


into -= rennet, and thus attribute to it a Pu * * 
has no right to claim July: 


Cowilſps or Pagils. April 

Round-leaved Bell flower. Auguſt. . 

| Leſſer Throat-wort, or Canterbury bells. k. 

Meadow 5 * : 

Burnet Saxifrage. A | 
Crow Gael. "This gi gives milk and butter an inſufferable 
ſtrong taſte. June. 

Broad-leaved Dock. July. 

Common Sorrel. May. 

Sheep's Sorrel. 

White Saxifrige, or Sengreen. May. 

Agrimony. June. 

Drop-wort. Hogs are fond of its roots. July. 

Meadow-ſweet. June. Only found in very moiſt meadows. 


Goats are v {xm of this plant, which neither horſes nor 
kine will tou 


Tormentil, or Step foil. 2 . 
Creeping Crowſoor, and ulbous Erowfoot, or Buttercups. 


ar Dead Nettle; chiefly in gardens and 


Upright Meadow Crowfoot. June. 


three laſt, which occupy ſo much room in almoſt all 
meadows, 


cha 


Male Fool-ſtones. Ma 3 | 
Female Fool-ſtones. May. | 


Butterfly Orchis. May. ; 3 
9 
 Male-handed Orchis. Ma 1 


| Red-handed Orchis. June. 
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meadows, are not eaten by any ſort of cattle, being of a very 
hot and acrid nature; ſo that the notion of their giving but. 
ter a yellow tincture is as falſe as it is vulgar, 


Pilewort, or Leſſer Celandine, A _ 
Meadow Rue. June. 

Bugle. May. 

' Selt-heal. Auguſt. 
Common Yellow Toad-flax. July. : 
Common Ladies-ſmock, or Cuckow. flower. 


| © Crowfoot Craneſbill. June | 


Common Broom ; in by paſtures. May. 
Reſt-harrow, or Cammock; in barren grounds. 
Dandelion. April. 

Rough Dandelion. May. 

| Yellow Devil's bit. Auguſt. 

Long rooted e chile 1 

Dwarf Carline: thiſtle. : 
_ Mark. 


Common Coltsfoot; in Jul 
Common Butter bur; in ary meadows. March. 


Ragwort, or Seagrim. Nothin nd this plant ; though 
ay when ng or when 


a perennial, i it comes up eaſil 
ound is moiſt. July. 1 
eabane; in moſt places. A 


Greater Daiſie, or Ox- ey 


Common Yarrow, or Mafoll. 1 * roots of this creep abo- 
minably, eſpecially where rubbiſh or dung has been laid. * | 


Common Knap-weed, or ae July. 
Orchiſes of various ſorts; 


In moiſt meadows. 
Female-handed Orchis. , 


| | 
Purple 2 flowering Orchis. al 
: Linle — Orchis. 
Frog M4 May. = ret 
Triple Ladies Traces. Auguſt. | ly inc 

Bee Orchis. June. 

Carexes of various forts; in low meadows and * grounds. 


Theſe are all very harſh: they are, however, mowed to fodder 
cows with in winter, | 


Common 


Common Daiſie. 1 do not find that any cattle willingly 1 
of this plant, which 22 ſo 4 a part of eur. paltures. 


WO 


whether ſuch accounts are fabulous. 
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Adder $ Tongs; m moiſt sbs. 
Female Fern, or Brakes; on dry dene And. 1 Arikes 


Its roots far and wide, and is difficult to cradione'even with 
the 3 AE) 1.5% og 
Rn "of ad * Ola paſtures are hoſt inſcſted ; 


| with theſe. Nn is the nn e way of * 
7 them. 


I have ad the time in which moſt of the foregoing 


plants begin to flower; becauſe about that time it is PURE * 


ons be . TE 1 am, 22 


. . 5 = 7 * 9, . . 1 5 
2 " ' * » 


5 A< Caleb wiſhes to know if there be any woch d in 


the poiſonous effefts ſaid to belong to „ or 


5 1 8 
Axx. xt. | Thoughts on ; the poiſonous elle of Ie le. 


PHE poiſonous effect, conſequent on eating muſcles, does 
not proceed. as apprehend, from any ill principle in 


the muſcle 22 nor from any noxious quality in thoſe little 


crabs frequently: found in them; neither does it proceed. from 
any property detived from the copperas beds, near which-mul- 
_ cles are ſometimes found; nor from the malignity of any cor- 
roſive mineral whatever, nor from any beterogeneous mix- 

ture of animal ſalts that muſcles may meet with in the ſtomach : 
6f the eater, for the following reaſons : | 5 


quality is inherent in the ſubſtance of 


1. That no 
the muſcle, 1s evident from this : that multitudes have made 


the muſcle a part of their food, for many years, without find- 
ing the leaſt inconvenience; on the contrary, have found 


them a wholeſome; nouriſhing, and even a delicious food. 
2. That the poiſon which produces tlie effect, if any ſuch 


there be, does nat reſide in the crab, is equally ae e; ; 
for. ſome will ſwallow as many as can be brought them, without 
the leaſt ſcruple; oy indeed, there is but little reaſon to ſup- 
poſe that a quantity 0 

den and a nt ill 8 can be contained in ſo ſmall a crab, 
when thoſe of much larger dimenſions are daily eaten with | 


ſafety by all forts of people, on thoſe coaſts, where they are 
found in plenty. x 


iſon, ſufficient to produce ſuch ſud. 


3. That it ads be owing to any vicious quality imbibed 


from the copperas-beds, near which they are found, becauſe 


Vol. IV. X x the 
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ing of muſcles, happens from the ready di 
glut mou / particles on the ſurface of the muſcle to adhere to 
what it touches of the ſtomach; and that the real cauſe, of 


- coheſion of the membrane of 
gold, to the inner coat or lining of the ſtomach, which, when 
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the ſame effect is frequently produced by eating muſcles ga- 
thered many wakes miles from any E e and by 
thoſe of the whiteſt and moſt inviting kind; nor can a quan- 
tity of vitriolic or mineral pungent ſalts, ſufficient to poiſon 
a perſon, exiſt in dreſſed muſcles, without diſcovering itſelf 
ler in the liquor, or upon the palate when the muſcles are 
2 | ks 


And 4. It cannot proceed from any heterogeneous mixture 
ol animal ſalts in be A of the eater, becauſe the ſudden 


ſwelling of the prion tected is a ſymptom that never follows 


from ſuch a cauſe. ,,_” . | SIR 
It is further obſervable, that particular people qnly are 
affected by the eating of muſeles, and thoſe differently at 


different times. I am N acquainted with ſome perſons 
. who, never could eat muſcles without being ls but who can 


now eat them boldly, and without the leaſt apprehenſion of 


any bad conſequences: and I have myſelf eaten them from 


my infancy, and yet they have never once diſagreed with me, 
nor with any of my family, ſave one. „„ 
J am thereſore of opinion, from all the obſervations I have 


ion of ſome 


been able to make, that the diſorder, ad dip from the tat- 


what is generally thought the poiſonous effect, is only the 
* muſcle, like a piece of leaf 


once diflodged, the patient almoſt inſtantly recovers. 
The reaſon why ſome may be more liable than others to be 


affected in this manner, may be owing to the. diſpoſition of the 


go whe 


ſtomach itſelf, the viſcoſity of whoſe contents may be a con- 


current cauſe of the diſorder. 


The uſual ſymptoms that follow ſuch an adbefion are, great 
oppreſſion of the præcordia, ſtrangulation, anhelation, — 


cough, tingling ears, watery eyes, ſwelled face and hands, with 
effloreſcence and itchings in the ſkin; moſt of which fymp - 


toms I have known to follow the eating of raw hot bread, ſwal- 
lowing the ſkins 1 and even from eating French 


_ , .heans. In all theſe caſes, gentle emetics ſeldom fail to relieve 


the patient; but as ſudden diſorders of this kind ſometimes 


prove fatal before help can be called in, oils of any kind, 


mixed with warm water, taken into the ſtomach, may, in ſome - 
cales, have a good effect: for, as in looſening a plaiſter from 
the ſkin, oil is oſten the eaſieſt way of removing it, ſo, in 


caſes 


— 
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caſes of an adheſion to the internal coat of the ſtomach, oil 
may have the like effect. f 
ere people of weak ſtomachs inclined to make the muſ- 
cle a part of their neceſſary food, as in ſome places they are 


plenty, and are certainly nouriſhing ; I would adviſe l by 
way of prevention, firſt to prepare their ſtomachs by gentle 


emetics, and then to eat of them {paringly, with much bread 
and butter; and, by frequently eating them in this manner, 
thoſe people, with Hoon, _— wholeſome ſhell-fiſh have diſfa- | 
greed, have —_ W b to eat them without W * S. 


Aur. XII. 23 97 Mr. Marſhall's Minutes a . 
[Concluded from Page 319.] 


7 er? the we meet with the following obſervations on the 


nt Farmers, with which we ſhall conclude our review 
of — minutes. 


Bos Preſent Farmers may be dividedin into three principal claſſes. 


The ABORIGINAL, 
The SciENTIrIic, 
The AERIAL. 


8 « The firſt farm from Cuſtom:—the ſecond, b Experi- 


8 ment and Obſervation ;—the laſt, from Books and Bales. * | 


ABORIGINAL FARMERS. 


' Theſe are ſubdiviſible into 
The ILLIBERAL SLOVEN, 
»The ILLITERATE Ecoxouisr, N 
The ApE-CENTLEMAN, | 
The SUBSTANTIAL, 

| The GENTLEMANLY. 

« The firſt of theſe is a ſullen, deſi ing, incommunicative 
Being, who holds his profeſſion as a family ſecret, though his 
nt be — ;—his fields are foul his crops. 
— live ſtock vitiable; his whole life is a a ſcene of 
cunning, toll, poverty and wretchedneſs. | 


8 Baley. —The r of this term is generally ann and its 
orthogr aphy erroneous, It comes directly (not by the way of France) from 


the angliciſed Saxonic word Bale“ Miſery and Miſchief.— Hence the ad- 


ban, baley, baleful, balific, æc.—Its orthography, therefore, is Baley, not 
nor Bailiff ; —and its etymological meaning, a miſckievous ſervant. 


X x2 , NINA a * The 


"3+ - JS ARMER'S Macazine, 
Ahe ſecond is equally illiberal, equally diſingenuous, equally 


incommunicative, has more cunning, and is a better farmer. — 


He keeps his land /o/e- ably'clean, and in tolerable heart ;—his 
crops, and every thing around bim, are tolerable ;—and. be gets 
rich in proportion to his Rent, Taxes, and Luck. This is the 
money- getting farmer, whoſe, agriculture the Scienciſt ought to 
endeavour to excel | Ps 55 ED 
he third is the Economiſt grown rich, or the ſucceſſor to 
an enriched ceconomiſt. He looks on his purſe :—to him it 
ſeems very large ;—it contains from fiſteen hundred to two 
thouſand pounds;—and he is not aware of any thing elſe being 
wanted to make him à Gentleman ! his vanity ſwells, and thus 
he /ers up. He commences wine-bibber at fair and at market; 
his ſons hunt the beſt horſes in the neighbourhood —perhaps 
follow a ſnug pack of their own ;—his wife and daughters copy 
thoſe of the Apothecary, the Parſon, and the Squire; — they 
* _ in dreſs, and. outdo them in entertainment mo ? 
whole family is —_ -without gentility, and ' profuſe 
uxury : oh 


without complacency. creates indolence and falſe 
pride ;—indolence. a laxity of management ;—and falſe pride 
2 him to be aſhamed of that employment, which led 
him, perhaps, from hard labour. His leaſe expires—his land- 
lord doubles his rent the prices of produce fall his good- luck 
| changes to bad—he grows poor, lives in debt, and dies a beg- 
gar; leaving an indolent'family to craw! through à life of po- 
r c 
His is a more deſpicable character than that of the deſpica- 
ble Sloven lt is he who raiſes, or helps to raiſe, the price of 
land, and with it the prices of proviſions.—It is he who diſ- 
ſeminates, or aſſiſts in Weng luxury among the ſons of 
ruſticity, and a falſe ſpirit of farming among the 2 of 
dong rw arti . 
„The fourth the Subſtantial— ſprings ſrom a long line of 
economiſts and induſtrious houſewives. He is poſſeſſed of a 
fortune independent of farming;—he is the Lord of the village 
he lives in; and deals out © comfort or oppreflion to his poor 
neighbours. He is the counterpart of the foregoing va. for ala 
though bie is purfe-proud, he is at war with every thing genile- 
manly. He would rather be thought hoſpitable than polue ;— 
and would rather be firſt among his dependants, than ſubordi- 
nate among gentlemen, But his is a character worthy of his 
country, and the community has not a better member; becauſe, 
his ſons are robuſt, and his daughters notable: and his whole 
family is a pattern of rural decency, and their manners a 
1elick of ancient hoſpitality. an 
„This 
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6 This i is a man whom, the Scienciſt; ought. ta court. For 
though he is a Cuftomil., and, of courſe, Dang, eee 
his general mana ement,—he knows the cuſtoms and uſages of 


the country | 2; 2 ves in, and can obyiate a thouſand petty. 
_ difficulties. 


The laſt—the Gentlemanly—is the Son of the Subſtantial 
Farmer. He has. had education enough to think for himſelf, 
knows enough of the world to communicate his ſentiments, 
and is liberal enoug h to aſſociate with men of liberality.” 

„This is the man whoſe friendſhip is an acquiſition to the 
Scienciſt-;—for him he can underſtand, and by him he will 
be underſtood; and this is 2 ſatislaction worth ſome pains 
* to acquire. But, notwithſtanding his education, his liberality, 
and knowledge of mankind, he can never be a ennine Sci- 
enciſt.— He may improve, but can never perfect; —becauſe, 
he is prejudiced, by the Cuſtom of his anceſtors, and the coun- 

try he happened to be bred in, whoſe Errors he has not only 
- Teceived as 8 Truths, but his whole life has been 
employed 1n the practice of them. The Scienciſt knows no- 
thing but wbat proceeds directly from Analyſis, Experiment, 
and Obſervation;—and. yet they have an ——— alliance.— 

The Cuſtomiſt may afford the Scdeneil matter for e experiment, 
and the Scienciſt may return him the uſeful reſult of his ex- 
perience.— If it be poſlible for the Scienciſt to receive mate- 
rial affiſtance from any man, it is from the Liberal Cuſtomiſt. 
It is not meant that each Cuſtomiſt bears exactly ſome one 
of theſe characters; but it is a amy that theſe are the 
—— charatteriſtics of Farmers. 


THE SCIENCIST. 
This is the Man no matter whether born heir to wooden 


ſhoes or a coronet) whoſe Parent— Preceptor—and Patron, 
is Nature; him he obeys, him he reveers,—him he contem- 
plates, —him he admires, —him he mentally adores; 4 ſoul of 
the creation, as ſole, comprehenſible, ſource of his exiſtence. 
He views the preſent world. —Here, he ſees a treacherous _ 
rufhan gang, in ſpecious maſquerade, - hackeg down law, li- 
berty, and hfe, to ſtorm the unſtable fortreſs of power l there a 
tinſelled giddy throng, with gait voluptuous, — away to 
the * of Oſtentation In yonder deep morals, a dab- 
bling, ſhoal, floundering on to the Hoard of Riches: 
and through you oaken grove, a n ſew, walking * 
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the Field of ( uiet, bordering on the now impenetrable foreſt 
of nature.—Theſe few he j Joins, and there he fits down fatisfied. 
le has acquired the uſeful part of human knowledge; and 
agriculture he eſteems the moſt uſeful and the moſt e of 
_ uſeful ſciences. . 
He believes that the Cuſtomiſts, collectively, are hs 44. 
vanced on the road of perfection; but he . nothing in 
agriculture, which proceeds not directly from analyſis, experi. 
ment, and obſervation. | 
He eſteems ſelf-attendance and cloſe attention, even to the 
meereſt minutiz, abſolutely neceſſary to common management; 
nor thinks the manual operation of the humbleſt n 
beneath the man. 
" 0 . is his ſtudy, his recreation, and his 
| 5 jon; for though he- courts not ſuper ſtuous Achern he 
holds ſelf-intereſt, in a ſtate of commerce, ſynonymous with 
ſel-preſervation. But while he views himſelf, he loſes not 
ſight of the country nor the world he lives in. 
He wiſhes for univerſal plenty. : | 
He wiſhes to ſee the terrene world bel in luxuriance. 
He wiſhes to ſee the various ſoils of his country emulous 
to ſhoot forth abundance to his countrymen. 
He wiſhes to ſee each occupied by the Ve: etable which 
affefts it; and colleftively, by ſuch as are me immediately 
 ſubſervient to the natural neceſſities of man, ' 
On the contrary, he wiſhes not to ſee the vegetative ele- 
ments inaftive, nor exhauſted by uſeleſs Vegetables ;' nor the 
Vegetable creation diſſipated by ſuperfluous animals, and ſuf- 
fered to revert to ſoil, thout Deng, e. of or ſecon- 


darily, human food. 4 A 
5 HE A E R 1 A L 1 _ r. 
05 1 beſe are his leading cafe 8 


He is conſtitutionally volatile, ſpeculative; ed | credulous, 
and age bookiſh: He has acquired a of the 
is hter branches, the twigs of human knowledge; and apes : 

Genius, though void of -penetration and jt Wan ti, 

_ © « He has fad the Tours: and ſeen the Patent-P ! and 
allies forth Knight-errant of Agriculture, to reſcue her from 
the hands of barbariſm and boors ! like another Quixote, from 
bridge he flies to. caſtle, and from caſtle to windmill, with 
equal ſucceſs; his ridiculous orders axe ſtill more my 
Executed ; he changes his books changes his and 


changes his plan of * ; but all in vain: the * 


* 
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flies. before him; at length, wearied with purſuit, he deigns 
to look behind him; when lo! at a diſtance, he 2 
Agriculture ſitting at her eaſe, with a ſneer on her counte- 
nance, in. a ſpacious field of flowing corn; he beholds her, 

| aſtoniſhed! inſtead of a ſtarvi 2 wretch, he perceives 
her to be a hale; decent, ref; le perſonage; the chimeras 
of vaſt improvement and vaſt profit vaniſh; and he has the 


mortification to ſee himſelf deſervedly laughed at by the ver 


1 affected to contemn. Tired out and aſhamed of his 
burden, (if not already ſunk beneath it) he ſhifts it on to the 
ſhoulder of his ſanguine friend, and laughs in his fleeve 
vithout comfort. VVT i 
Generally, the writer believes, but he may not be a judge, 
he therefore hopes, that theſe ſketches of preſent farmers are 
drawn without favour or affection; and without envy, hatred, 
malice, -or any kind of uncharitableneſs: His meaning is to 
ſerve the a of Engliſh Agriculture, and he heartily wiſhes 
Improvement to the Cusrouis rs, 
AIncreaſe to the Scikxxcisrs, and .. 
4+ Reformation, or, total Annihilation, to the AERIAL1STS.” 
[On the whole, we meet with many uſeful obſervations as 
well as childiſh remarks, which muſt neceſſarily happen when 
a man puts down all the minutes of his daily practice; but 
what we moſt diſlike is the affectation and ſingularity of 
his language, which is ſuch, that no common farmer can un- 
derſtand, and even men of learning muſt diſapprove.] | 


; ART. XII. On the property 


1 are two kinds of Bears. foot in England. One is a 
plant of two feet high, with dark leaves, and a multitude 


FA Be ars-Foor for Worms in 


| of whitiſh flowers, ſometimes a little purpled at the edge. This 


is common in gardens, and is in full flower in February. It is 
a poiſon, and was known as ſuch to Tragu, Dodonæus, and all 
the old writers. The other is a low plant, ſcarce a foot high, 
with fiſh green leaves, and only one or two flowers which are 
green. This is the true bearsfoot, which is recommended with 


great juſtice againſt worms. The other being more common, 
has been uſed by miſtake in its place, and to this the death of 

many children have been owing. There is the more reaſon for 
A. becauſe the poiſonous one is the kind often ſold inthe 
markets, : | 


ART. 


hg 
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5 Aux. NU. 2 of the Fagrt 5 in England and Wales, in * 
a Month of [ee ing mY 


„Hz, Ingateſtorie, Penrice, Rotherifkm,: T, utbury- 
utty. 3. Aſhton-under-Line, Bettws, Lonth, Rha- 
yador, * Talgarth, 4. Atherſtone, Durſtey, Lamborn, Sandwich» 
Stafford, Tenby, Wenlock. 5. Carnarvon, Penybout, Pluckley- 
6. Bodmyn, Builth, Cornhill? Crariborne, Exeter, Greflinghall, . 
Launceſton, St. Nicholas, Northwich, Sidland, Stoke (Norfolk), 
Tockington. . Ceriggy- Druidion, Clithero, Pocklingt jon- 8. 
Llaneliom, Leiceſter, Ludlow, as... 9. Bradfield. 10. 
| Bewdley, Bolney, Lanon, Newport (Salop.) Tar ex 11. 
Ada, abingdon, Ampthill, Baldock, Bewdley, Bolney, 
Boſton, Brackley, Chawley, Cobham, Collingburn Dacis Eaſt- 
_ "Grinftead, Gargrave, Harloch, Kimbolton, Kirton, gadock, 
Tlantwſt, Narberth, Ofweftry, Petersfield, Preſteign, Ning wosdl 
| Rocheſter, Roſs, Stratton, Taviſtock. 12, Bettus, Gfingley, 
"Shrewſbury. 1g. Knareſborough. 14. Thirſk,” Trecaſtle? 13. 
Nampt wich, Pains-Caſtle. 16. Dolegelly, Neym Toddington. 
17. Arundel, Grantham, Higham-Ferrers, Hoty 12 St. Neots, 
2 Wallingford, Woodſtock. 18. Truro, North-Tawton. 
| Beaumaris, Bedford, Catdigan, Northampton, Wooton- 
Baller 20. Brad ford (Yorkſhire,) 21. Boxford, Bradford 
Ne orkſhire,) Droitwich, Grinton, Highbicking fon, Kitby Lonſ- 
dale, 20 er, Penryn. 22. Bradford (Vorkſhite,) N vo oa 
Pagriel. 24. Hawarden, Llanwenen. 26. St. Afaph, Beckley 
Corwen. 28. Bridgewater, Cockhill. 29. be amend 


| Moveable Fairs in the Month of December. - 


Firſt Mts. at Gresſord. Firſt Saturday, at Pontefra: 
Second Friday, at Barnſtaple, Leyburn. Second Saturday, af 
Newmarket (Flintſhire.) 1 before the 11th, Newark 
Saturday before the 1 2th, at South-Moulton. Wedneſday before 
the 10th, at Comb St. Nicholas. Wedneſday after the 12th, at - 
| Amberſbury . Saturday fortnight before the 21ſt, at Tichfeld. 
Monday Nie the 21ſt, at Ledbury, Thornbury, Thurſday 
before the 21ſt, at Kettering, Wedneſday three weeks N 
the 2th, at Week St. Mary. Second Saturday before the 

at Helſtone. Tueſday ſe'nnight before the '25th, at „ Befake. 
Thurſday before the 25th, at Caerphilly. Saturday before the 
25th, at ” Almwick. The firſt whole week before the 25th, at 
Vork. Firſt Wedneſday in every month, at t ye. Laſt 
Tueſday in * month, at Eaſt- Grinitcad. 
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Fun- . of India may; be K into ladis be. 

55 and ide ks the Ganges, the em- 
e , or Indoſtan. 


INDIA beyond the GANGES. 


7 This peninſula contains eleyen kingdoms, viz. Azem, Sr 
Arrakin; þ ANG, Tins, Ms EEE: Canbnthe © Doch in 


China, and Tonquin. 


Az Ex, ſituated on n Mogul PERU . 
north ol Ava, and on the well of the Chiamay, 1 is one of 
* molt fertile Kingdoms in Alia, producing every thing ne- 
0 for the ng of human life. It contains mines of 
1 fo , filyer, lead, and iron, the property of which the King 

as r to himſelf, on condition of not levying any table 
xa there, 


dende Great quantities of coarſe ſilk are alſo pro- 

pecially a particular ſort ſpun by a litile inſect 

reſembling a filk-worm, which, when manufactured, bears a 

a ray pt are but it is not laſting. Two ſort of gum- 
Kare found in this kin om, the beſt is of a red colour; and 

uſed by the natives in painting their linen; the other is made 

"uſe of to varniſn eabinets and make Nas.” katie 


Tien, 4 of which we know 125 except the name, is * 


ted a little on the north of Arrakan, The only trade cartied 
on with this hace conſiſts of a v * of gold, and a 
Vol. IV. coarſe 
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_ {i hind of filk, bod hich the inhabitans barer with de : 
EE for lilyer. * IT | 


An RAKAN, which bes to the ſouth of Tipra, enjoys a v 

ſalutary air, and is prodigiouſſy fertile and pleaſant; RY Fe 
| ſituated i in fo warm @ latitude, it freezes very intenſely when 
the wind blows from the north-eaſt. 


| PEGv is ſituated between the 140th & 116th degrees of eaſt 
8 and between the 1 and 19th degrees of north la- 


being about $50 Englith miles in length, and almoſt the 
fame i in — Fry This kingdom is very ſalutary and fertile, the 


ſoil being enriched by the inundations of the river Ava; and it 
alſo abounds m elephants, buffaloes, goats, hogs, all ſorts of” 
game, particularly ſtags, and exceeding fine poultry. 


AA, according to ſome accounts, is about-765 miles in 
length, and 575 in breadth; but according to — 4 it is about 
Joo miles long, and 250 Sn Indeed the beft accounts rela- 
tive to this kingdom are imperfett, for being very little fre- 
2 quented by r it is not even known, for a certainty, to 
whom it delongs It is in neral a flat countr and very fer- 
tile, yieldin — fruits, and a variety of animals both wild and 
tame. It alſo contains mines of filver, lead, and copper: and 
Ava, the capital. carries or a great trade in muſk and "ſe 
| te Later a are principally rubies and ſapphires. | 


LO, or Laos, of. whick ] was formerly 21 
about 483 Engliſh miles in length, and 204 in breadth: 
country itſelf is flat, but ſurrounded on all des by 77 

The lands are in general fertile, and, being nn} 
number of canals, produce excellent rice. ä 

are in great plenty, and the number of elephants is bao 

that the are ſaid to have taken their names from them. 
. T he other productions ol this kingdom are gum benzoin. or ben- 
jamin, precious ſtones, gold, filver, tin, lead, copper, fol phur, 

RIO, We k- ſilver, muſk, fitks, camblets, ales both blue 

cotton ſpun and unſpunn. 


5, REG about 834 Engliſh miles d 400 in e 
_ where wideſt, but in ſome places it — above half ſo much. 
| Kingdom, though divided by 2 ridge of mountains that is 

continued till it meets with the racks of 'F is ſo prodigi- 

fruitful, that many of its cultivated lands yield two hun- 
= times more than others. The corn, collected as it was 
at Firſt produced, without care and without trouble, loſt as it 
were ts mne, falls off and periſhes i in the held where it oy. 


F 1,48 
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in order io vegetate gain inthe waters ofthe Eren that lows 


through the kingdom. 
The bs country where fruits grow in ſuch 


There is, perhaps, 
lenty and variety, or are ſo wholeſome, as in this chin deb — 
— Some are peculiar to the country; and thoſe whic 


— the produce of other countries, have a much finer fel), : 


and are much higher flavoured, than j in almoſt any other, part 
of the world. 8 

The earth, always covered with theſe axpabares, lh are 
conſtantly ſpri up afreſh, alſo conceals, under a very thin 
ſurface, mines of gold, copper , loadftane;, iron, lead, a 7 . 
a ſpecies of tin which is highly valued throughout Alia. . 


MALACCA is a peninſula ſituated betweenthe ftreight of cha 
name, and the gulph of Siam. It is faid, hy ſome travellers, to 
be divided into ſeven kingdoms, every one of which may be 

about ten leagues in 3 — 1 1 in length. It is ſuppo- 
ſed to be the golden Cherſoneſus of the ancients; but as it is 
only rich in conſequence of its commerce with the Chineſe, 
this muſt certainly be an error; though we are told by the Je- 
ſuit miſſionaries, that the inhabitants reckon their rich 


n 
of gold, and. chat every bar contains four quintals, 


CAMBODIA! is —— 528 En lh miles in length. as ou 
398 in breadtfl. and fpacious river runs through the 
centre of it, the dank which only” are habitable, on account 
of its ſultry air,, and the peſtiferous gnats, ſerpents, and other 
animals, bred in the woods, ſo that it nah 090% e 


Cochix, or weſtern'China, 00 250 Zoo miles in Tength, 
bak breadth'is much tefs. is ſuppoſed to have 
been formerly ' honed wer log. and js ſtill 5 ject to that 
empire. During iſe RNs bf Fel >mber, Oftober” and No, 
vember, the rivers of this country Friſe eyery fortnight, and 

overflow the lands for three days, which are ſo enriched b 129 b 
flime, that the inhabitants can ſow and reap twice in a 
The ſoil produces rice, ſeveral forts of fruits and herbs, T, 
einnamon, gum benjamin, eagle and kalembac wood; Fever l- 
ver, ſilk, cotton, and porcelain, are alſo among the experts of 
. Ivo elephants here are of an amazing as; 


| IG] is * ſed to be about 7e miles in lengt length, and 

240 where broadeſt. "" The climate 1 ay 333 d and 

temperate, that the whole year appears like a continual ſpring, 

without any other material change than that of rain ng fon” 
as Yy 2 ne, 


on the ſouth; and 
the main land being th 


but was formerly one of the leaſanteſt, thoy 


ſabfiſt'h 
weaker than thenifelves, both by ſea and land; 1 


fil country being fortifie 


19 tres, an 
here Hut the e have ne. be other tawns of aur note 


of wilith bears'the 
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ions of this kin Soo are in 
woe 1 che ſame with hole of China and other parts of 
ndia, but their fruit is ſaid to exceed that of all Aſia for he de. 


Hcacy of its flavour. 


IN BI A within th G AN G Es. 


1 5 This empire is fitinted 'between 7 and 40 es of north 
latitnde, and between 66 and gs degrees of eaſt = Is 
is abem tio thouſaid miles 21 and fifteen ed in 


breadth ; bounded by Uſbet Tartary and Tibet on the north; 


Tibet and the of Bengal on the eaſt; the Indian det 
of aL the fame erer 


n 1 


GUZERAT is 2 maritime province, on the gulph of C 
not one of the 
largeſt Kingdot im all ; and is Mill v very fruitful in 
corn, rice, &c. "Thee natives are a moſt abandoned race, who 
iefly by robbery and piracy, plundering ſuch as are 
4 is it in the 
ub to a ſtop to their proceedings, 
Bae ern e 

s, which would be of no ſer- 


power of che Great 


2 bn by little 


57 4 
Dies in landing an army. This province contains about thirty- 
Ahmedabad, 


Fe cities, aragng which ere its capital and Surat. 


Ac R A, an inland province, and the largeſt in all Indoſtan, is 
ſaid wn forty'dities; =D towns, 3 villa- 


| palace be 
| „ apperiaiming-to the 
7 75 12 "te 125 7 of 25 river. 
te. A alla t rigen | gr. are number 
513 api — moſques ſe- 


($27 771 ſerag, de Bur 


b bang elbe 3 factory 


7 tis empire are Fetipur, | ana, and Scanderabad. 
T 


ie north of 


_ adorn = ines of D21L1, the capita | 
is city is the uſual reſidence 
of the Great Mogul, i poſed to be about nine miles in 
eireuit. The fortreſs, "whithe contains the Em eror's palace, 
gardens, &c. is a mile arid a haff in circuit; by e invaſion ot 
Kouli Kan, the whole city was ruined, and! now ſcarce exhibits 
the thadow of its former greatneſs. 


. 


The 
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I be province of Az MIR, which hes ſouth-weſt of Dehli, and 
weſt of Agra, is divided into three leſſer provinces or diſtricts, 
called Bando, Jeſelmir, and Soret. The capital city is Azmir, 

' which is tolerably large, and carries on a great trade in ſalt- petre. 
Pilgrims from all parts of India reſort to this city, in order to pay 

their devotions at the tomb of Khoja Mondi, a Mahometan faint.” 
The province of Sid p, or S1N DI, is ſometimes called Tatta, 
from the name of its capital, which is a very large, rich city, 
and carries on a prodigious traffick. The citadel is ſpacious 
enough to contain 15000 men, and there is convenient ſtabling 


foras _ horſes. The inhabitants are prodigioufly ingenious 
in all kinds of arts; and the palaquins made here are eſteemed 


the fineſt in all India. The word palaquin ſignifies a little bed, 
covered with a bending canopy, and the traveller being placed 
therein, is carried by four men, who will trot along, morning 
and evening, forty miles in a day. The uſual method is to hire 
ten of theſe men, and they relieve each other often during a 
journey. In this city are upwards of four hundred Mahometan 
_ colleges for the inſtruftion of their youth. 


The province of MULTAN includes that of Bukor. The 
capital, alſo called Multan, is not very large, nor does it | 
on any co le trade, but is famous for the excellent bows 

E made there, and its nimble dancers. - 


The province of KABUL, or Kabuleſtan, is remarkable only 
for its productions of drugs, canes, and iron. In the two lait | 
articles a conſiderable t is carried on with the Perſians and 
Tartars, who barter their horſes for them. This province, be- 
ſides Kabul, its capital, which 1s very large, contains a number 
of ſmall cities, towns, and villages. ge + 


The province of CASsIMERE is entirely. ſurrounded by 
mountains, excepting two or three narrow paſſages, which con- 
duct the traveller into its dehghtful plains. It is ſaid to contain 
an hundred thouſand villages; and the capital, which is called 
by ſome, Caſſimere, and by others, Sirenaker, is a very large | 
city. It is ſituated near a fine lake, and ſo delightfully diverſified 2 
with canals and gardens, that the Moguls give it the appel- | 
lation of the Paradiſe of the Indies. The inhabitants, parti- 4 
cularly the women, are as fair as the Europeans. They are 
celebrated for their wit and dexterity, and are exceeding in- 
genious in making cyrious toys, which they ſell in ev 
of the Indies. They likewiſe carry on a curious — e 
of ſhawls, which are made either of the wool of the country, 
being finer than that of Spain, or of hair, finer than * 
| | taken 
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quantities of them, as do many other places in this part of India; 


0 
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taken from a wild goat, in Great Tibet. They are very light 


and warm; for which reaſon the Indians wear them round 


their heads in the winter. 


LAHUR is one of the largeſt and moſt fruitful provinces in 


the Indies, being, well watered, and abounding in rice, corn, 
fruits, good wine, and the beſt ſugars in all Indoſtan. The 


capital, alſo called Lahur, was once no leſs than three leagues 
in length, but is now greatly decayed. The inhabitants 


different towns of this province. 5 
Nothing intereſting can be obſerved with reſpeft to the 


provinces of Ayud, Varad, Bekar, and Hallabas, as they are 


very little known to us. 


on ſeveral manufactures, and all thoſe of India flouriſh in the 


The province of BENGAL, called by the natives Jaganat, is 


ſaid to the more fertile than Egypt: it produces corn, rice, 
ſeſamum, ſugar-canes, ſmall mulberry, and other trees. It 
zlſo abounds in callicoes, filks, falt-petre, lacca, opium, wax, 


and civet; and proviſions of every kind are exceedingly plent 


and cheap; but with all theſe advantages, the air is very un- 


wholeſome, eſpecially to ſtrangers. This province, which 
extends near an hundred miles on both ſides the Ganges, is full 
of cines, towns, villages, and caſtles, and the 9 
is interſected by. canals, cut out of that river, for the benefit 
of commerce. » | „ 


The natives profeſs the Gentoo religion, and the ſhore on 
each ſide the Ganges is adorned with magnificent pagodas. Here 


3 | 


the Englifh, Dutch, and French, have factories, and here the 


principal commerce with the Indians is carried on. 


To the weſt of Bengal lies the province of MALva, of 
which nothing certain-is known, except that-it is as fertile as 
thoſe already mentioned, and that the chief city is called Ratiſ- 
por, being a place of great trafick. 


The province of KAN DISRH includes chat of Berar, and part 


of Orixa. It is conſequently of vaſt extent, and contains a 
prodigious number of populous towns and villages, wherein 
all ſorts of cotton manufattures are carried on. e 


The kingdom of GoLcoNnDA is famous for its diamond 


mines, of which it contains ſuch numbers, that many of them are 


not worked, left theſe valuable gems ſhould become too com- 
mon. The kingdom of Viſipor likewiſe contains innumerable 


but 


ww 


name, are ſituated about an hundred leagues eaſt of China, and 
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but the two above · men tioned kingdoms are able to ſupply all 


the world with them. 


INDIAN ISLANDS. 
IJArAx. The ſeveral iſlands, which form the empire of that 


extend from the thirtieth to the forty firſt degree of north 


latitude; and from the hundred and thirtieth to the hundred 


and forty- ſeventh of eaſt longitude. The inhabitants call this 
empire Niphon, the name of the chief iſland; and the Chineſe 


term it Siphon. Japan was firſt diſcovered by the Portugueſe. 


between the years 1535, and 13438. | 
The ſoil, and likewiſe the animal and vegetable productions 
of Japan, are much the ſame with thoſe of China. The 
mountains, woods, and foreſts, are well ſtocked with horſes, 
ſheep, oxen, hogs, elephants, buffaloes, deer, &c. the rivers 
with fiſh ; and the earth yields Indian and other corn, fine 
rice, millet, and various other grain, beſides ſeveral kinds of 
The LaproNE, or MARIAN iflands, are about twelve in 
number, and ſituated in the Pacific Ocean, between 12 degrees 


of north latitude, and 140 degrees of eaſt longitude. The largeſt | 


of the Marian Iſlands is Guam, which is 40 miles long and 12 


broad. The Spaniards have a fort and a ſmall garriſon of thirt 


or forty men on this iſland, and moſt of their galleons touch 
here, in their voyage from Acapulco in America, to Manilla. 


It was at Tinian, one of the Ladrones, a ſmall but 22 
8 


romantic iſland, that Lord Anſon ſtopped in his paſſage acroſs 
the Pacific Ocean. It was then uninhabited, but 3 

in cattle, fruits, and other neceſſaries. All theſe iſlands yield 
a particular kind of fruit called by the Indians Rima, but by 
the Engliſh Bread- fruit. It grows upon a pretty lofty tree, 


which towards the top divides into large and ſ agen Large mane 
the leaves are of a remarkable deep green, notched about 


the edges, and about ſixteen inches in length; the fruit grows 


indifferently on all parts of the branches; its ſhape is rather : 


elliptical than round, about ſeven or eight inches long, and 
covered with a rough rind. ig FORT 


PHILLIPPINE iſlands are ſaid to be eleven hundred in num- 


ber; but the incipal are Luconia or Manilla, Somar, Mindora, 


Luban, and Mindanao. They are ſituated in the Pacific Ocean, 
about goo miles ſouth-eaſt from China, between 5 and 19 degrees 
of north latitude, and 114 and 130 degrees of eaſt Ry: 

. . | * | he 
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They were diſcovered in the go 1521 by Francis Magellan' 


but no attempt made either to ſubdue or ſettle them till the year 
1564, in the reign of Philip II. when Lopez Delagaſpes con- 
quered and planted colonies in them, and gave them the name 
of Philippines, in honour of the prince who then filled the 
Spaniſh - one. Fat inhabitants conſiſt of Chineſe, * 
| Spaniards, Portugueſe, Pintados, or painted people, 
and Meftes, a mixture 'S al thele. No . the world 
produces greater plenty of all the neceſſaries of life than theſe 
1 ; nor can any country afford a more beautiful proſpect, 
the trees being clothed with a perpetual verdure, and buds, 


bloſſoms, and fruits, ſucceed each other during the whole year. 


Conſiderable quantities-of gold are waſhed down from the hills 
by the rains, and found mixed with the ſand in the rivers. The 
Plains are full of buffaloes, horſes, oxen, aad goats; and the 
woods abound with deer, wild hogs, and monkies. Among a 
grew variety of birds, is that called the ſaligan, whoſe neſt af- 
ords that diſſolving jelly, ſo much valued by the voluptuous of 
Europe. The ſoil is ſo luxurious, that if a ſprig of orange or 
lemon tree be planted, it becomes in one year a fruit-· bearing 
tree. The Spaniards have jptroduced here ſeveral of the 
European and American fruit-trees, which flouriſh as well as 


in their native ſoil. The cacao or chocolate-nut-tree is now : 


fo common in theſe iſlands, that they have no longer any oc- 
caſion to import that commodity from Mexico. The tree Amet 
ſupplies the natives with water; and there is alſo a kind of cane 
called vaxuco by the Spaniards; which, if cut, yields fair water 
ſufficient for a draught, and there is plenty of them in the 
mountains, where water is moſt wanted. 8 


MoLuccas, or CLOVER iſlands. Theſe iſlands lie in a cluſ- 
ter, and within ſight of one another, not being more than 25 
| leagues ſouth of the Philippines, between 1 degree ſouth 
| — . ees north latitude, and in 5 of eaſt longi- 
tude, They are five in number, viz. Bachiam, Machiam, 
Motyr, Ternate, and Tydore. None of theſe iſlands produce 
either corn or rice, ſo that ſago is the principal food of the 
inhabitants. Their chief produce, beſides the tropical fruits, 
conſiſts in cloves, mace, and nutmegs, which are here in pro- 
digious plenty. Theſe ſpices are monopolized by the Dutch, 
with ſo much jealouſy, that they _— great numbers 
of the trees, leſt the inhabitants ſhould diſpoſe of the ſuper- 
numerary ſpices to other nations, They were diſcovered in the 
year 1511, by Francis M n; and, after being ſubjett to 
ſeveral powers, are now governed-by three princes — 


« 


* 


Y.. 


— — 
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' AMBO#X4 is one of the Moluccas, taken in the largeſt 


mands all the; Moluccas. It is about 70 miles in cireumfer 


fides.ſeveral 


in 438 degrees of eaſt” le _— Sauri. FI Lonthor, 
Poalerdn, Rofingen!'Pooloway, ab 


. The wp. nk of 
them is not above twenty miles ror ve x Fd = 
they are of-the utmoſt-conſequence to the Dutch, on hes. | 
of the nutmegs and mace, which grow here in ſuch amazing 


— that men enadled to ſupply MC ANAATES 


OPE.. ee 8 013- L185 een 17 


CxI EIB, or Mat Ass AK. Tn dn Sasel under the 


equator; between the iflands of Bornev and the Spice Iſland? 
about 160 leagues from, 1 ak 


of the Spice Milt, 


wad 18011 
— 


ap. 


ee 


1 


Limboe,and Banca“: 928 bre 


r ' 5 
22 2 n 


1H eee common to the 


ef e in the world! 
apital is Batavia, 88 pepper, radi igo, 


| ADAMAN'or NicuoBaR iſlands are ſituated near os coaſt 
of Malacca, and furmſh —ͤ * 1 and other refreſh- 


ments. 


CxvLon. This iſland, which i is called by the 1 
Lamea, the terreſtrial paradiſe, though not the largeſt, is gene- 
rally allowed to be the richeſt and fineſt in Aſia. It is ſituated 
in the Indian Ocean, near Cape — from which it is ſe- 


1 by a vo narrow Rveigh It is about 250 miles in 
"To and 200 in breadth. Beſic = the common tropical fruits, 
OL. IV. ; which 
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| id the Dutch. Ternate, che largeſt of theſe Iſlands, ; is not 
above thirty miles i in citcumference. 


ſenſe of the word; it is the moſt conſiderable, and in fat} com- 


and defended. by a Dutch garriſon of ſeven, or 800 — 
forts, ſox the protection of their clove plantations. | 


BAY or NUTMEc iflands. Theſe illands are fix in num 


| ber; and nie between four and fixe de of ſouth latitude, and 


is aböut 3 G mi er in length. 
Or confidered 
rodiits are, is TN, . | 


ThiSuapa Tories Borneo Sumatra, Jer, Bal, 
| . Ag mph ce gold, and 


and is ſuppoſed to contain near thirty 
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| 1 N are 8 here in gert se- the iſland produces 
0 ne cotton, i 1 ebony, muſk. 
. etre, ſulphur, l A < | 
ſilver, and all kints of prociows to 
and fiſh, of almoſt every kind, ebe — R 


A in 2 5 called . 


or | Fe. ee 
— ps, 5 e ach . 


| — 
ſchatka, and . 
they are as-yiet 1 kite Yen, = * 


ſmall value. 
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Let us now conſider whether another cauſe may not be af, 


. figned, and reconciled to the various accounts we receive ß 


this diſorder. If our arguments, however ſpecious, are con. 
tradictory to known facts, inſtead of conducting us in the pkin 


-paths of truth, i, Dann eee e 
tainty. 


The whole 


and animal creation have their 
ſoils, ſtuations, * bol. * them. Taaght unerring 
inſtinct, « the ſpa findeth her a houſe, 2 fwallow a neſt, 


* and the ſtork in the heavens knoweth her appointed time.” 
The whole feathered tribe, indeed, diſplay a wonderful. ſagacity 


and” variety in the choice and ftruftyre of their habitations. . 
Nor can it be doubted that the minuteſt reptile has its fixed 


laws, — nn 
6 wor ppg 
and 


iy The nomereg iphahjont of the air, earth, waters, Te 
jade 2 influenced by the ſeaſons, 4 ny the ſtate of 8 7 
wg. that rapidly ca 


x © f 


re; and the ſame cauſes, pe 


myria of on ſpecies. into being, ma ently proye the 
= of another, . it then' n improbals th that ome. inlet} 


ſucculent 
pecially wet ones) which 1 it mo 
3 27 _ Or, that tne ſhould, after a redug | 
moiſture, aninflinftive' HP e, quit its dank and d ea 
bitation, ef its fecundity eatly increaſed by fuch e 


in conjunction with the oli 1 * of the ſun 


Tbe fleſh- fly.Jays ber gg g= upon het food, een | 
fuppont Ber future affspring; and the common earth-worm pro- 
a r apo 3 is mild and 
the earth dewy Lo ef: 
—— ths che eden „ 
As nto — and Harkin of che the aminals, whence 


they are tecerved into the lacbeal veſſel carried off in the chyle, 


d paſs into the blood!;-nor do they-meetwith any:obſtrufiion 
hs they arrive at the capillary — the Lu” 2 
to hates ad 


e 
fourth both i1 DIES 
TE — abichcomrey be — 2 the hver to the 


--2% "MN 


to ſecime the 


which . ge be impregnated 
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1 the form of this animal is unlike any thing we meet with 


the inſet tribe, we ſhould conſider that it may be ſo 


mall in its natural ſtate as to eſcape our obſervation. r m1 
not its form have changed with its ſituation ?—* The caterpil- 
lar undergoes ſeveral changes before it produces a butterfly.” 
The various accounts which every diligent enquirer — 


have met with. (as well as the indefatigable Mr. Young) ſeem 


very conſiſtent with the theory of this diſorder. 
If dry, limed land in Derbyſhire will rot in common with 


water-meadows, and ſtagnant marſhes ;—if ſome ſpringy lands 


rot when others are pertetily ſafe ;—is it owing to thee: circume 
ſtance of water, or to that of producing the pro 
of the inſet? Thoſe who find their afte 


rot till the au- 


tumnal watering, and ſafe afterwards, might probably be of 


opinion, that the embryo laid there * che ſummer, is chen | 
away or " ed. 
With lands that are acoounted never lafe,— 


if there is not — r in the ſoil or tuation, which 


allures or forces ie inſett to quit its abode at uncommon ſea. 
ſons, it may be . ell worth enqui whether from the coarſe. 


is not ſome graſs in theſe lands always left of a ſuſficient 


of the inſe& above the reach of the water. 
Such who 
rot can have but little acquaintance with the Somerſetſhire clays, 
and-are 1 oppolite to thoſe who find their worſt 
lond for rotting watering. Yet, may not the water 
egnated with particles de- 
ſtruttive to the inſet, or ta the tender germ — ſerves for 
its ſood or nidus? _ 
For ſolving another er difficulty, that no ewe ever rots while 


+ ſhe has a lamb by her ſide, . gentlemen of the ſaculty can 


beſt inform us, whether it is not probable, that the impregnated 
ovum paſſes into the milk, and never arrives at the liver. The 
fame learned gentlemen may think the following queſtion alſo 
nat unworthy their conſtderatiun 


Why L ee, hares, and rabbits, ond fs. 
tt 


of greater bulk, whit probably 
take the ſame food, — 7 4 


Is the digeſtive matter in the ſtomach of theſe n from 


times to calves,) when ca 


that of the others, and ſuch as will turn the ova. into a ſtate of 
corruption; or rather, are not the ſecretory duſts in the liver 


Jarge enough to let them through, nd bo cartiedon 1 in the 
— N 2 


1 | 


food or neſt TD, 


neſs of their nature, or for want of b ſufficiently fed, there 


ert that flowing water alone 1s the cauſe of the 
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1 
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It ſeems to be an acknowledged ff, that ſalt · marſhes never 
rot. Salt is pernicious to moſt inſefts. They never infeſt gar- 
dens where ſea- weed is laid. Common ah and water is a pow- 
erſul expellent of worms bred in the human body. 

1 could wiſh the intelligent farmer would confider theſe 
truths with attention, and not neglett a remedy which 1s cheap 
and always at band. 

Lis LE, in his book of huſband informs uf a farmer who 
cured his whole flock of the . giving each ſhe 
ful of Spaniſh ſalt, for five or fix mornings 2 
hint was probably taken from the Spaniards — | 
un tier Boop t to keep them healthy. - 

On fome farms, perhaps the utm caution cannot al- 
ways tha cifarder. In wet and warm ſeaſons, the pru- 
dent irmer will remove his ſheep from the lands liable to rot. 
Thoſe who have i it not in their power to do this, I would adviſe 
to give each ſheep a of common ſalt, with the ſame 
quantity of flour, in a ; of a pint of water, once or twice 
a weck. 0 
ven ſom or five mornings ſucceſſrwely, will in all probability 

effeft a cure. The:additon of the flour and water will, in the 
aupinion ol the writer of this, not only abate the pungency 
the oj, but Gipolſs ie ws mix; with the cliyle in a mare Brandy 
Were it in my power to communicate to the Society the 
reſult of atual experiment, it would doubtleſs be more fatisfac. | 
_ tarp. will however, I am perſuaded, accept of theſe 


Se | 
bandman, or to excite the curioſſ of ſome other enquirer, who 
his n es, I fhall have the fatisfac. 
tzon 1 m W however imperſett. * 
E 4 Wn 
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Lrnoven jucerne is not a graſs bo ventured on a large 

" ſcale; yet I think for a ſmall ſpat of where a cow 
fos the ſervice of a family, when graſs or megdoW land is 
and dear, the cultivation of lueetn. will he Sdvantageous, 
n is a laſting plant, & will bear continual cutting when Pcs 
it flouriſhes; to obtain which much care is necaſlary'a the be- 
yR_s whether ſown 1 in drill or broadcalt; though I ſhauld 


rere 
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of my deſirè tobe ſerviceable. Should 


about four in eve 
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prefer the former on many accounts, ſuch as: able to hoe 
the interſtices, and clean it from weeds more 

| The choice of land is not always to be made, but when there 

| payne ſe» per tne of wing i April rom be 

its growth. roper time of is April, from the be- 

co-the laner end, and.eccording w the frafon. f 

The quantity of ſeed to be allowed io an acre, is a t you 

de determined by experience; K 


broad-caſt, which has been the cuſtom in moſt parts of England 


777 
account; and a vaitl OO 
always been 3 he Sad we 
will eaſily determine the needful quantit 
plants ſhould ſtand at about ſeven inches di 


the drill, 
rei the d. The 


be poſſible to work the horſe-hoe in theſe, and the plants will 
be 


not be afraid of ha 

be chk ving by 
will, when grown to 
than two hundred ſtalks. 
When the lucerne is 3 chin in drills at a Fan 
in the middle of April, upon a proper foil well broke for that 
8 the moiſture and warmth of the ſeaſon will foon bring 


this method a ſuſſicient q 


As ſoon as it has got alittle height, the Farmer is to 


le in ſome hand-hpers, with inſtructions how to work. They 


are to hoe up the young growth of weeds that have riſen about 
the rows.on each fide, and to thin the plants where they have 


come up too thick, leaving the moſt promiling at the rate of 


fax inches 


and break the ſurface of the ground juſt about the rows. | 
This done, the plants are to be leit to themfelves till they are 
—— ſtature, and the intervals are par wot ap" _ 
the hoe-plough is to be ſent in, and a tolerably 
F Ws 


This is to be repeated as often as the weeds , only lea» 
ving here and there an interval free and unp | for the 
convenience of making the hay. 


The intervals that are left at one time may be ploaghed up 


at another; but in that caſe there muſt be. a number ade = 
By 


ſmooth * rolling at proper diſtances. 
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y of ſeed than necedful hs, 


in rows, and 
theſe rows ſhould be a yard diftant from one another. It wilt 


well ſupplied with nouriſhment. The farmer need 
of. 


the ground; for each of theſe, if rightly managed, 
n, have from - bar to more f 


o foot. They are not to thin theſe to 
n plants 
in about that number. Theſe hand- hoers are not to meddle 
with the middle of the intervals, but only to deſtroy the weeds . 


| 
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and giving the roots of the crop a fine quantity o 
for their . 


_ » The graſs 
t lis it will not be able to make any 
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gins to grow among it, which it is always apt to do, and always 


s we have ſeen tothe deſtruction of the crop. 


In this caſe there muſt be a good furrow ploughed r 


ſide of every raw; and afterwards there muſt be harrows brought 
into the ground, and drawn croſſwiſe; theſe, without 8 
n 


. will tear away the graſs which the plough raiſed, a 
ch as grow anic 


and t 


up, bafide each row. are to be turned in upon them: 
will be the double advantage of — graſs, 
f freſh earth 


that was left upon the ground, and half killed by 
the ſun, will be zhus buried and thoroughly deſtroyed; and after 
head again for a while. 
plants in the rows by the -hoe, it 
iey have got ſome ſtrength, for fear of 


e 


ir nouriſnment, 


As to the thinning. of 
muſt not be done till t 


accidents. The ſweetneſs of the lucerne leaf, when very young 
makes it liable to the ſame damage by wc 
fore it is p 


the fly as turnips, there- 
to ſee that danger over before it is thinned ; 
for when the plants have got ſome ſtrength, this inſett never at- 


% tempts them. . 


appear, as in that caſe 


JA 40 the horſe-hocing afterwards, it is to be repbted of- 


that it is to forward ſo great a of crops. Thoſe who 
have hitherto raiſed lucerne in England, following the common 


method of huſbandry, have contented themſelves with two crops 
a year: but we ſee what it yields in/ot 8 
ſame management we may bring it nearly, if not altogether, to 
the — 3 hs 05 * 5 
If the farmer ſhould at any time have neglected his lucerne, | 


countries, and by the 


ſo as that the natural graſs ſhould become a turf, and the plants 
they certainly will, in a decayed ſtate, 
the four · coultered plough is then the inſtrument for his purpoſe. 
Wich this he is to round every row, turning the furrows toward 
one row, and from the next, the firſt time: and the next; ſrom 
the rows they were turned toward before, and to the others: 


| thus taking care not to hurt the plants by letting the furrows 
| he too long upon them, the graſs will be deſtroyed, and the 


In this caſe there muſt be ſome intervals left as in the com- 
mon coürſe ſor the making of the hay; and by this practice 
there will be found no difficulty of making this moſt valuable 
plant ſucceed perfectly well in England, and afford its nume- 


rous crops as in other countries. 
| 's | The 


7 — 


the plants; after this, the two furrows firſt 
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The ſuperiority lucerne has over ell other of the artificial 
graſſes, is in the oy of its crop; this gives it a value to 


the farmer which none of the others have; and it is en 
by its natural richneſs, and wholeſome qualities. | 

The others are ah cutting, and giving them 
2 in the racks, drying into hay, and ponds 2 

—__ on the ground; lucerne would equally anſwer all | 

P R 
| would tread it down .1 in ſuch a manner, that the. owner 
w_ much more in the fucceeding crops than would 
equal of that 3 2 
it — and 3 of it may be given freſh cut 

and all the fummer, nm fr the win 
ter ervice, or for fale. 
The beſt ſeaſon for givin i fr to cattle green, is in the 
ſpring, becauſe its natural firſt, and afterwards 
them; but in this, as in — there is-ſome danger 
of its making them ſwell at firſt, if given injudiciouſſy: 40 
this accident, the farmer will remember what , 
iich of clover, and uſe the fame precautions, giving them _ 
among firſt, of ing by a little at a tima 
In this way of giumg it, ñ is ſaſe for all cattle, and e 
all; or ſattem a horſe Ike it, and no food 
whatſoever (exceptfaint-fom) makescows yield rh yori 
1 o 

e es 

TD ba 1 racks, and 
own is always to be given hem in 
2 the nnn proportion the quantity at * 
iſcretion. 


9 In dis manner of uſing, a field of liicerne vil comtioue in hean 
mak your; ; nay, there is no ſaying when it will be worn gut. 
making it into hay is the 3 — and is of 

the greateſt conſequence: The profit is vaſtly great, and.therd- 
fore it is wor th the farmer's while to be- in W 1 0 
* rłiculars to ĩt. 
. principal are two, that it may be cut young, addhatht - 
may: 'be well las to the firſt it is prodigiouſly to his advan- 
tage —— will be ſweeter, and the nent 


31 


being turned into the. fields, io eat theix = 


crop will come 2 if more time were loſt, an 


the roots exhauſted, as we have ſhewn they ng are, when | 
the have ſtood to flower ſome time. 


he time to cut ſaintfoin is when in full flower; thetime W. - 
cut clover is when beginning to get into flower; but the exact 


and proper time ſor cutting lucerne is when it is * to 
flower, — has none . open. 


Vol. IV. Aaa The 
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The flowers of this plant ſtand in heads, in the ſame manner 
as thoſe of clover, but the plant muſt be watched carefully for 
their appearance. - When they have formed themſelves is 2 
time 1 the crop; and in that caſe the roots being full of 
vigour, there will be a ſhoot of four or ſive inches high toward 


= riod ets Coon ene 
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Aken are fitable wake farmer many ways, . for 
their 22 and their greaſe. They will 
ve upon commons or any ſort of paſtures, and need very 
— attendance; only they ſhould have plenty of water. The 
* geeſe are reckoned beſt: but there is a ſbrt' of 
Eng checul that is a much better layer and breeder than the 
if he eggs are hatched: under an Engliſh 


do by ie yn ener be: a 

their price, a 

wil — ſixteen iece. You:1 1122 
b hi ern ee in heir mb; and when th 


eb ing on their neſta after they have lai 
thirty days; dee if he wenter be fair and warm, 
will hatch three:or: four days ſ6oiier: - After the goſſings 
hed, ſom e keep them in be houſe ten or twelve 
"them with curds, barley-meal, bran, &c. and : 
hee neuro — 1 — —— or five 
ws a day, t them in gain are big enough to 

themſelves from vermin. Others put them out at firſt, 
Rem for fre geeks ER 


would . 
| vo fi re eee, youu 8 
more. the fine to let —— $ by them. in a 


ck, ſome fine hay, which will much haſten their fatting. 
ting of older geeſe, it 1s commonly done when they 
t ſix months. old, in or ſoon aſter harveſt, when 
habe been in ſtubble ſields. from which food: ſome 
in them, which is a good way. But thoſe who are deſirous 
them very fat, fue chem a fortnight or three 
weeks, and feed 4 with oats, ſplit barley- meal, of 
ground malt, mixed with milk; but the beſt thing to fatten them 
with is malt mixed with beer. You muſt, however, obſerve in 
Z . al forts of weterdowl, that = uſually fit with "Fi 

2 : ile 


HH . 
[ab 
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fl 
HE 


f 


I 
l 


= 
1 


4- 


they are 
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1 


DE 


"Wy 


* 
you will find ſtanding upri, | 
Es nn ts butane charts Gr ants 

2 Ms them. If therefore theſe upright = 
will become fat in | 
Geeſe will li 

mall and given 


midſummer, it 


As to 
the fattening of you may do it in three weeks time, by 
. 
Ground malt, wet either with milk or water, is beſt. | 
Tosx rs. This kind of r ſucceeds beſt for the 
owner in open countries becauſe theſe are not ſo much in- 

ted with vermin; and they are ſubjett to ramble and be de- 
ed more than any other kind of fowl. This may be a ve 
reaſonable: caution for yy aaa pts eG 10 
prope places ; but we have counties enough in England d 
dre not 2 l Fable to that 77 
I There are ſeveral ſmaller differences among turk ies, reſpect- 
ing colour and other accidents ; and there are diſſinttions of 
more conſequence, as they depend upon real differences in the 
Kind Among the common breed of. turkies there are two ſorts 
illinguiſhed by: their colours, a whitiſh or grey, and a darker. 
beſe differ in mary reſpetts, ys the principal 


"USE > white 
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Iehite kind boced: anediently; but they ere tender; and che 
| Gthers require leſs ore, hut they do not raiſe ſo many yo 
7. Ir is remerbable doll the turkey kind; that they Ake very 
| Hite care of their but-theſe leaſt:of all. If a common 
tarkey, of the white kind, have a large number, ſhe wilt never 
miſs half of * the reſt keep about ker ; but the 
black kinds, if a N — che hen, ſhe never 
—— reſt, if loft; and even this ſiraggſer the 
with very tile regard or notice 15 
2 is therefore here diretted in * in his choice; 
ne 1 deal · bft bare upon his turkey the 
| white kind are to be preferred, for they breed the beſt; but if 
be cane teſto Buch time po „Jer him chuſe the 


— par for aſter cin they vil take 


. care of themſelves. 905455; 2dr ai 1 USE li D. 


e Tub 


Ea ws = 1 5755 


5 
0 in e En 


wwe pot KL nad to tn 


er ede f 1 


crea al <3 bY 
huſ⸗ that | e ſuc are g 
” Wake ihe tie ty . ers 
d. The turk natur na) 
cock chat is ch for Any 795 
if he harig dow 
of tl 


. 

beter 1227 267 itis a nt irs — 
that a 80 us 3 are the e | 
15 . r refpett of the br of 
7 {th of the cock it = The cock muſt- be 


7 -for the H wnteſs he be ne 
of hi Hife: the: hen mz) e Pt ber gare in ſitting and 
cock often allifts Her, Medes 


, and'in the latter, Cart 4. 
5 ofa Kindly fort.” 


0 them is altar f. is 


black ei ull that. is nseeſfary about theſe is to lee that they are not . 


— 
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key-cock forbreeding ſhould be about two years old; 


The tur 
and the beſt time for the hen is at about four ears; ſhe may | 


be employed in breeding till ſhe is fix; but when ſhe via tos 


young, ſhe is moſt apt to neglett the brood:; — thecpck 
is at alt declined from his ſtrength, they ate weakly. - - : 
Turkeys-are not-natural to our _— and there ia e 
fore a A wildneſs about them. Ble female of this kind 
does not tay famfarty and conveniently about houſes as the 
common ben) büt rambles to a diſtance; und makes her neſt 
among thickets : for this reaſon; her brovd: is from the begin» 
ning mbit liable to accidents” The farmer muſt therefore be 
watchful about the time of her and take care to get her 
into the hen houſe, and compel her to lay there: for this is the 
firſt precaution, and it is a very eſſemial one about the hrood. 
I is E tuſtom with ſome; if there be canvenienee of thitkets 
or a liillo d od neur the houſe, to let them tke their on way, 
and lay and fit thers; und in the hardier breeds, with a little care 
_ of the young when now hatched, this will do very well; but 
there is never any harm in the other method, whatever be tha 


breed and there is @ much greater certainty of ſucceſa. 
he turkeys natal begins 1 lay in the month of March, 
ad with els Apt eggs are very large, and are excellent 


as food, particularly th Ms a reſtorative virtue. The proper 
ovale net e e den the hen ſit. upon is eleven, ſome adviſe 
thirteen, but there is commonly leſs ſucceſs in that l 
3 
It may be that in tal e 3 
to put under a hen fowl! of any kind ind for ng nie of op 
ſpeak in odd numbers, as eleven or thirteen, mot naming ten, 
_ twelvey on fourteen he good houſewifes have been +." 
from generation to generation, to put san odd number; 
aud though they know- of the / reaſon, they practiſe it 
ſuperſtitioufly: the oecaſion is, that an odd number will he 
better, and in a more compact heap, when we come to ſuch , 
quantities as are uſually ſet, than an even. 
"The turkey ſets 4 od ſeven or eight and twenty days. Some 
of the will ſometimes'be hatched a day or two ſooner or 
later. The batching of the brood is the time when the great 
care is — in their management. The turkey being na- 
2 a bird of a warmer climate, is chill in this; and parti- 
: 24 tender young. They muſt be kept very carefully 
q . elpeeially ſuch as happen to hatch before others of the 
fame brood: the beſt way is to put them into a baſket with 
wool in it, and ſet them before * fire, at fuch a diſtance as 
to be gently warmed, From this time ſome | perf muſt = 


2 — 
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| advantage of che 
that the hen do 


them without conſiderable loſs ;*: but: if they be produced to- 
ward the latter end of May, which indeed. is the moſt natural 

time, as well as the beſt, they will have a much better chance. 

It i only while ye 


| N | 3 
deſpaired of ſucceſs in rearing turkeys, and complained that the profit rarely 
demnifies them for their trouble and loſs of time: whereas, continues he, 
more is to be done than to plunge the chick into a veſſel of cold water, the very 
hour, or if that cannot be, the day it is hatched, forcing it to ſwallow one whole 
per-corn, and then reſturing it to its mother. From that time it will become 


E ia ſays 2 Swediſh, author on huſbandry have long | 


membered that theſe uſefyl creatures are ſubject to « e 
they are young, which carrics them off in a few days, When they begin to droop, 
examine carefully the feathers on their rump, and you will find two or three, 
quill part is filled with blood; upon drawing theſe, the chick recovers; and after 
at requires no other care than what is commonly are roms aan 
the court-yard. Theſe articles are too r | 
ceſs, three pariſhes in Sweden have for many years gained f | 
by rearing_and ſelling turkeys. | 6 ED, 
| poſed, 


herſelf at too early a ſeaſon. ; If the 
young are hatched in cold weather, it is ſcarce poſſible to rear 


6] and fear the cold no more than a hen's chick. After which it muſt be re- 


. 
Ne he be | 


ihe 
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poſed, better than our common fowl. They are frequently ſub- 
;jñect to be loſt while young, by ſtraggling from the dam, and one 
another, in which caſe they become an eaſy - prey to any kind of 
vermin; but it is only while they are young that they are liable 
to this; for when grown up they are not only ſtrong —_— 
defend themſelves; but they always love to keep in flocks 


The Huſbandman who keeps many turkeys, muſt take a 
e of care to keep them out of — —— no bird 
does ſo much miſchief there: but their profit is very well worth 
the trouble they occaſion in this and other articles. 
Wen the young turkeys have by the means already directed 
been raiſed to ſome ſtrength and bigneſs, aps þ may be left to 
themſelves. They had reaſon to complain of the-expence of 
keeping theſe fowls, who feed them conſtantly with corn, from 


they will in that caſe | 
They muſt therefore 


bakoms þ eſt 
them where 1 


mew 


” 


thee, r 
will in a little time 


This 


— 
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©. This is cheir oper management from the 10 the 
„ in which it is plain, that ache 


paring 
diſadvantages ſuppoſed to attend them, may very eaffly be ob- 
preps — vented; and dur du the aaf that-isneedh t about 


them is, when they are very young, and when they are pre- 
ring for the market: at the firſt of theſe times the leaſt cold 


ills them; and at the other, they will not fatten well — 
or 


cat efully tended: all the reſt of their lives 

— ; and the price they bring, whether bd as 1 
or when 
well anſwers all he trouble. | 


Az. V. The % of a fy cated Bor. _ 
(From Mr. De RraunuR:) Fs, 


AMONGST ihe eine tha are uſeful to mankind, the 
horſe is certainly entitled to the firſt rank; and: yet this 
animal, conſiderable as it is, and - contrived- by it ie and 
beautiful proportion to afford ns pleaſure, was not 
er whoſe ri 
creature may be looked upon as ll better 


OWN: - 


fly—the ſame being 
whickr 
contimiance. The z of, ke thoſe suf all 
other ſpecies, receive cer Erl h e and 8 in the ſorm of 
worms, —but theſe are worms that cam be 
riſhed only in the imettines of a horſe. It is there alone they 
can can enjoyothe re | e 
"nouriſhment * e. D $49 ;b i 
_ _ Bifides the: lo 2 very loi * e 
have been obſervt in che bodies of horſes, 
allo ſhort ones. 


[By thele are to be underſtood what we cal Bott 


All authors, both antient and modern, . | 


the diſeaſes of horſes, have taken notice of theſe w 


laſt f of their transformation, and has ſeen . . 
n iry kind of fly like the drone. 0 nh 
Fhe flies from which theſe botts: are 


country, and do not come near holes, at leaſt not thoſe of 

great towns; and therefore horſes are never liable to have theſe 

worms f1. e. botts) in their bodies, if the os have been kept in 
u 


mmer and autumn. 
It 


me houle, eſpecially in a town, during the 


up and fatred, is fo conkiderable, that ut very | 


in de 
Nee 
I the ore be he hi kee /to this 


and nou- + 


nen, 


orms but | 
M. Valliſnieri ts, I believe, the firttwho has traced themtothe | 


-inhadic: me 


* 
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It is in the former of theſe ſeaſons, and PR 
beginning of the latter, that the femaſ®s of thele 
| themſelves to the anus of the horſes, and endeavour to 


admittance, in order there to depoſit their eggs, or pert 
their worms. 


too in the 


2 


The preciſe inſtant of their entrance will ſcarce admit of 


2 eye · witneſa, but by the meereſt chance; yet M. Valliſnieri 


e doctor (he tel 


they became very 1.5 
prancing, plun 
e 


duced by ſome fly buzzing about them, arid endeavouring to 


ſettle upon the anus of one of them ; but the fly not being able 
to ſucceed, he obſerved it to go off, with leſs noiſe than before, 


towards a mare that was feeding at a diſtance from the reſt; 
and now the fly taking a more effectual method to obtain its 


1 the tail of che mare, and ſo made its way 


Here at firſt it occaſioned only an itching, by which the 
inteſtine was protruded with an increaſed aperture of the anus; 
the fly taking the advantage of this penetrated further, and 
— itſelf in the fold of the inteſtine; — this effected, it was 
in a ſituation proper for laying its Soon after this the 
mare became very violent, running about, 228 and kick- 


ing. and throwi berſel on a the ground; in thort, was not 
quiet, nor returne of an hour. 
The fly then we 2 
or perhaps its worms (i. e. botts) in the fundament of the horle, 
which, once effected, it has done all that is neceſſary for them. 
If theſe bott worms are not hatched when firſt depoſited in 


the horſe, but are then only eggs, it will not be long before it 


ns, from the nutritive heat they there receive. 


heſe bott agen ſoon make their way into the inteſtines 


of the horſe; they 
3 


ſuch parts of this region as are to 


they penetrate even to the ſtomach: _ the hazard they a 
Pear to be expoſed to, is that of being carried away from the 
ive all before it. But nature has provided for all 
nibes daeribed theſe bott 
= == remain in a the I. of the Aale, as * as they 
V 


TY the have fixed on by the excrement, which may ſeem 
ikely tc 

to maintain cheir ſitu- 

77 ß 
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flies apply 


that Dr. Gaſpar u hat attained this very uncommon fight. 
le ws) was one day looking at his mares in the 
field, and Aya 71 quiet, he obſerved, that on a ſudden 
leſs, and ran about in great agitation, 
ing, and kicking, with violent motions of their 
3 & > that theſe extraordinary effects were pro- 


means of depoſitin Us egg, 


eee as we ſhall ſee fee pO) 
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There is a time * theſe bott worms are of themſelves 
deſiròus to leave their habitation, it being no longer convenient 
to them after the purpoſes of their growth are anſwered. 
Their transformation to a fly muſt be performed out pf the 
horſe's body, and accordingly, when the time of their transfor- 
mation draws near, they approach. towards the anus of the 
"horſe, and then leave him of their own accord, or with the 


excrement, with which they-ſuffer themſelves to be carried 


The figure of theſe bott worms affords at firſt ſight nothing 
remarkable, but they appear like many other worms of the fir 


claſs, to which they belong, that change into flies of two wings, 


and like the greateſt part of the worms of that claſs, _y are 


provided with a ſort of ſcaly claws, with which they draw 


felves forward. © 


I Thereis a difference in colour obſervable between thoſe that 
are taken by force from the inteſtine of the horſe, and thoſe 


which come away of their own accord; ſome are greeniſh, 
lome yellowiſh, and others nearly brown; theſe laſt are neareſt 


to, and the greeniſh ones the fartheſt from the time of their 


transformation. 5 * ES 
II M. Valliſnieri and myſelf have rightly obſerved the poſi- 
tion of their claws, ſome of them differ from each other in 
this reſpect, but are perfectly fimilar in every other particular, 
and which change into flies ſo nearly alike, that I am convin- 
ced they are of the ſame kind and origin. 


However this be, the bott worms, which are the ſubjeſt of 


* 


our preſent purſuit, have two unequal claws ; and ſince I have 
been acquainted with the nature and uſe of them, I have had 
no difficulty to conceive how they may ſtill remain in the in- 
teſtines ofthe horfe, in oppoſition to all efforts of the excrement 
to force them out one of them, that I was handling and exa- 
mining, iaſtened upon my finger in ſuch a manner, that I found 
great difficulty to diſengage myſelf. Thele claws are a ſort of 


anchor, differently diſpoſed from thoſe of common anchors, 


worms a very great number of tria 


but contnved to produce the ſame effeR. 
| Beſides theſe -o claws, nature has given to each of theſe bott 
; 4 ſpines or briſtles, very 
' ſufficient to arm them againſt the coats of the inteſtines, and to 
reſiſt che force employed to drive them toward the anus, pro- 
"vided the head be direct towards the ſtomach of the horſe. 
It. will be aſked,'no doubt, if theſe bott worms are not dan- 
gerous to horſes; — the mares which afforded me, for feveral 
years, thoſe on which I made my obſervations, did not appear 
ig he leſs in health, than thoſe which had none; — but it may 
py 7 f ö | - - ſometimes 


01 


ſometimes ha that they are in ſo great a quantity in the 
body of the 3% as to ane fatal wi him. N Valliſnieri 
ſuppoſes theſe bott worms, to have been the cauſe of an epide- 
mical diſeaſe, that deſtroyed a great many horſes about Veron 
and Mantua in the year 171 z3—the obſervations communicat 
to him by Dr. Gaſpari ſuffieiently confirm his ſuppoſition: + * 
This gentleman, upon. diſſecting ſome horſes that died of this 
diſtemper, found in their ſtomachs a ſurpriſing quantity of ſhore 
worms, of which to give us ſome idea, he compares them to the 
kernels of a pomegranate opened—each of theſe, by gnawing 
on the coat of the ſtomach, had made for itſelf a kind of eellule 
therein, each of theſe cavities would eaſily contain a grain of 
It is eaſy to imagine by this means the ſtomach muſt be re- 
duced to a wretched — 9 the outer membranes were in- 
famed, and the inner ones ulcerated and corrupted; a very ſmall 
quantity of theſe worms were found in the ſmall inteſtines, and 
a few in the larger, to which laſt they were found affixed, but 
had not corroded them. * 5 
| It is only perhaps when theſe bott worms are in great num. 
bers, and thereby incommode each other in the inteſtines of 
the horſe, that they make their way towards the ſtomach, '-and 
indeed à very ſew flies muſt be enough to overſtock the in- 
ſide of a horſe, provided they ſhould depoſit all their eggs, and 
ſuch ſhould be animated, M. Valliſnieri having counted ſeven. 
hundred and odd in the body of a ſingle f. N42? 
_ * When one of theſe botts has left the anus of the horſe, it falls 
on the ground, and immediately ſeeks out for ſome. place of 
ſafety, where it may retire, to prepare for the laſt ſtage of its 
transformation, by which it is to become a fly. „ 
And now by degrees the ſkin hardens and thickens, and at 
length forms a ſolid ſhell or cod, the form of which ſcarce dif- 
fers from that of the worm. It is firſt of a pale red colour which 
changes into cheſnut, and at length by the addition of gradual 
and ſucceſſive ſhades of. brown, the ſhell is rendered black. 
The worm or bott before.at paſſes into a nymph is of the form 
of an oblong ball; it remains in this form much longer than 
worms of the fleſh-ſly kind. I have met with worms, that re- 
tained this figure five or fix days, as yet one can petceive no 
traces of the legs, wings, and head of the nymph.—Hencel firſt 
learned, that theſe bott worms do not become nymphs immedi⸗ 
ately upon their firſt change, but that, m order to become flies; 
they muſt undergo one change more than caterpillars ordina- 
rih/ do to become butterflies ME. 
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5 when cold. put one ſpoonful of it into a pint of new mi 


0 The Fines Miese, 
Ar. VI. An _ err — 9 a Mixture i cu 


Ius les. 


E powder es ba of wink 

Barbadoes tar, o f each three quarters of an ounce; Venice 
treacle a quarter of an ounce; in à pint of ſtale beer. Give 
it him DADE Jas betore you ge It, 
„ e 6 | 
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Aar. vil. 4 Receipt to cure the Mange en Dogs. | 
Mr. SyLvan, 


"HE followi recipe to cure the Mange in Dogs wit 
1 Eau to me by one of the King game depen, = 
who aſſured me he never knew it fail. . it merũts 
a place in the Fatmer's Magazine, you are welcome to it. | 

Iam, your's, &c. 
Bath, Dec. 30, 1779- S. Moktad. 


Receipt —$hred ſome of the large red dock root, {baving 555 
firſt peed n cn, into as much water as will cover it; put 
i on a moderate fire, till Rr SESED © Brrp one that. it 
may only ſimmer, which it muſt do till you have got all the 

of the rect Strain it off, and let it ſtand till cold, 
vhen it will be aj y ; which mix up with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of hog's lard and. flour of brimſtone, to make it at vints 
ment of a proper conſiſtence : warm it a litile, and anoidt the 
F 
other day ii neceſſary, which it ſeldom 1s. 


© Watig dp with — oil, or anoining them with Bauel 
(> ger ave allo leen-rectmnnientedt vs. we 
Len cares for TO | Ne 


1 vm. Rec & to cure ——— 
Nr. SyLvan, SL 
Tie following Diet, I wi aſſured by.» Waite at Pond's 


houſe, perſetily recovered him from i decline: 
Tos Boil ry r thickneſs of haſty puddi 


boil it up, Rirring it all the time. Take it in the morning 
. thas til he 
vered: v open only . N. 


Anr. IN. 


Ar. IX; An Stellen reetipt i hail Net, when bread tern 
mas very dear, ind me AA eek, gies 
poor weaver by dn old Soldier, who by tis pay F ths feed 


his wiſe end three chaldy# fat and far. 
HE two pounds of fleſh meat (ſometimes out of the 
11 tub, and ſometimes of hung beef refreſhed in water} 
cut into very ſmall bits, and put into a pet with fix quarts of 
water, letting » or ow al! it —— he 
to it a quarter of a f carrots or parſnips, with a - 
ter of 5 pound of crys, all liced pretty Caſt; ſometmes | 
inſtead of theſe a few potatoes alſo Niced; then about two 
ounces of onions or lerks; and other greefis according to 
_ diſcretion, ſuch as kale; cabbage, lettuce, Gdltfy; Se. the 
whole thickened with aboat a quart of oitmed.. Note, 


| kit of meal, knocked barley, m_ Pes 1 We 

make a very good hiſt. Nes we foes together, any 
| ſeaſoned with alittle pepper ginger, aud ſalt, made an ex- 
cellent well reliſhed ſoup or hodge-podge, which ſerved the 
whote family 3 day withour bread or drink. „ 
I zb expencts of fix quaits of this ſoup 7d. 


* 


— 
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Ant, X. . of a,remarkable large Ox, Lilled at Dar-. 
 tangion in Yorkſhire, from a letter dated Dec. 19. © 
"THIS day was killed here by Mr. George Coats, an emi. 
1 E butcher, the moſt remarkable, large, and fat Ox, 
ever exhibited in this kingdom, rifing x years old, bred and 
fed by Chriſtopher Hill, eſq ; of Blackwell, near Darlington. 
His whole carcaſe is engaged to be cut up for the ſeveral 
gentlemen's families in the nighbourhood, at one ſhilling 


MENS1ONS,—Height, at the crop, fix feet; at the 
ſhoulder, five feet nine inches and a quarter ; at the loins, 
five feet eight inches; from the breaſt to the ground, two 
feet one inch—— Length, from horns to rump, nine feet 
five inches and a half. ——Breadth, over the ſhoulders, be- 
tween two perpendiculars, two feet ten inches and a quarter; 
from hip to hip, between two perpendiculars, two teet ten 
inches and a half. irt, before the ſhoulder, nine feet 
ſeven inches and a half; behind the ſhoulder, ten feet fix 
inches; at the loins, nine feet ſix inches and three quarters; 
over the Hirſt rib, ten feet five inches. ——Circumference, 
drawn with a cord from one ear, along his fide, and round 
the 4 to the other ear, eighteen feet ſeven inches and 
an ball. Wrichr. 
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"WaicnrThe four quarters, one hundred and fifty. 
one ſtone ten pounds; the two fore-quarters, ſeventy-five 
None ſeven pouuds; the two hind-quarters, ſeventy-ſix- ſtone 
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three pounds.—N. B. 141b. to the ftone=—At the ſame Ive 5 


and time were killed yu remarkable wether ſhe 
and fed by Mr. Willkak Charge, of Cleaſby; near P IT 
which a; r pounds 3 Lo riod PE 


— — — 


uur. XI. ip of the Fairs in England an and . in the 


i  Manth of January. 


„Cin. 8 10. 8 1 14. 
wenog-. 17. Taviſtock. 18. Banwe rampound. 
22. — 23. Shefford. 25. Bing „Bodmyn, Cheſterfield. 


rd, D by, Kington, arwickſhire Weakalum, 
err the Iſle of Ely. Tx — . | 


| Moveable Fairs in the Month. of — 


Wedneſday after the Firſt, at Redbourn, Hi 
Tueſday, at Howden. Tueſday after the 6th, at b 
Wedneſday after the 6th, at Landovery. — the 2 1 
at Preſton, . the 6th, _ 
Monday, at Buckingham and Sleaford Friday after the agth, at 
Nottingham. T afier the” 17th, at Melton Mowbray. 
Thurſday after the 17th, at Banbury.. Saturday after the 20th day 
after December the 25th, at Pontefract. Third Tueſday, ; O. S. 
2 oy Third Tueſday, at Teignmouth. W y after 
Lan bra at Knareſborough. Thurſday after the 24th, at Rippon, 
nn. 1 before the 25th, en | 
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A DissRTATION on the Progreſs and preſent State of 


AGRICULTURE. [Continued] 
PERS 1A 


es of eaſt Ne and between the twenty. fiſth hnd 
forty-tourth of north latitude. It is about thirteen hundred 
miles in length, and eleven hundred in breadth. Jt is bounded 


 DERSIA is ſituated between the forty-fourth and ne 


by the mountains of Ararat, or Paghiſtan, which divide it from 
Circaſſian T „on the north-weſt; by the Caſpian fea, 
which divides it from Ruſſia, on the north; by the river Oxus, 
which divides it from Uſbec Tartary, on the north-eaſt; b 
India on the eaſt; by the Indian ocean, and the gulphs of Per- 
ſia and Ormus, on the ſouth; and by Arabia and Turkey on 
e : 5 5 
This vaſt country, ſo celebrated in antiquity, appeared to 
have been free at the firſt inſtitution of its government. The 
monarchy roſe upon the ruins of a depraved republic. The 
Perſians were long happy under this form of government: tbeir 


manners were as fimple as their laws. At length the ſovereigns 


were inſpired with the ſpirit of conqueſt. At that time the 
treaſures of Aſſyria, the ſpoils of many trading nations, and 
the tribute ariſing from a vaſt number of provinces, brought 


immenſe riches into the empire, which ſoon occalioncd a total 
alteration. The diſorders roſe to ſuch a pitch; that the care 


of the public amuſements ſeemed to engage che chief attention 


1 
* 


of government. \ 
A people totally devoted to pleaſure could not fail in a ſhort 
time to be reduced to flavery. They were fucceliively brought 
Vol. V. 3 0 into 


; 
, 
% 
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into that late by the Macedonians, the Parthians, the Arabi- 
ans, and the Tartars; and towards the cloſe of -the- fifteenth 
century by the Sophis, who pretended to be the deſcendents of 
Aly, author of the famous reformation, by which Mohamme- 
diſm was divided into two branches. 
No prince of this new race made himſelf ſo famous as Schah- 
Abbas, ſurnamed the great. He conquered Candahar, ſeveral 
places of importance upon the Black Sea, part of Arabia, and 
drove the Turks out of Georgia, Armenia, Meſopotamia, and 
all the countries they had conquered beyond the Euphrates. 
\ Theſe victories produced remarkable changes in the interior 
adminiſtration.of the empire. The great men took advantage 
, of the civil broils to make themſelves independent ; they were 
degraded, and all poſts of conſequence were given to ſtrangers, 
who had neither the power nor inclination to raiſe fattions. ) 
The army having taken upon themſelves to diſpoſe of the crown 
at their pleaſure, they were reſtrained by foreign troops, whoſe 
religion and cuſtoms were different. Anarchy had inclined the 
people to ſedition; ahd to prevent this, the towns and villages | : 
| were filled with inhabitants choſen out of nations whoſe man- | 
$ ners and character bore no reſemblance to thoſe of the ancient 
| OT r Theſe arrangements gave riſe to a — the 
ſt abſolute, perhaps, that an country ever experienc 
1 throne _ — ed with tyrannical or weak 
princes, whoſe cruelty and injuſtice weakened the correſpon- 
dence of their ſubjects with other nations. One of theſe tyrants 
was fo ſavage, that a great man of his court uſed to ſay, * that 
_ whenever he came out of the king's cloſet, he clapped both his 
| Hands to his head to feel whether it was ſtill upon his ſhoul- 
ders.” When the ſucceſſor of this tyrant was told, that the fineſt 
provinces in the empire were invaded by the Turks, he an- 
ſwered coolly, © that their progreſs gave him but very little 
_ diſturbance, provided they would leave him the city of Iſpahan.” 
The ſon of the latter was ſo meanly enſlaved to the moſt frivo- 
lous obſervances of his religion, that he was ſtiled by way of 
deriſion, Huſſein the monk, or prieſt: a character leſs odious, 
perhaps, in a prince, but much more dangerous to his people, 
than that of —_— or defiance of the gods. 
It is a matter of aſtoniſhment, that — Abbas ſhould 
have combined ſome views of public utility with this govern- 
ment, which was naturally oppreſſive. He patronized the arts, 
and eſtabliſhed them in the capital, and in the provinces. All 
who came into his dominions, if they poſſeſſed talents of an 
Kind, were ſure of being well received, aſſiſted, and e e 
He would olten ſay, that ſtrangers were the beſt ornaments of 


3 
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an empire, and added more to the dignity of the prince, than 
the pomp of the moſt reſined 8 8 ; 
While Perſia was riſing its from ruins by the different 
branches of induſtry that were every where eſtabliſhed, a num- 
ber of Armenians, tranſplanted to Thpakan, carried the ſpirit of 
commerce into the heart of the empire. In a little time, theſe 
_ traders, and the natives of the country who followed their ex- 
ample, ſpread themſelves over the ealt, into Holland, England, 
the Mediterranean, and the Baltic, and wherever commerce 
was carried on with ſpirit and advantage. The Sophi himſelf 
bore a part in their enterpriſes, and advanced them conſiderable 
ſums, which they employed to advantage in the moſt celebrated 
| martꝭ in the world. They were obliged to return the capital on 
the terms agreed upon, and if they had increaſed it by their 
5 induſtry, he granted them ſome recompence. _ 5 
I ̃ be ſoil is in ſome parts extremely fertile, while others, be- 
ing mountainous and ſandy, are perfectly barren. The earth 
being 3 dry, thoſe plains and vathes are moſt fruitful 
- through which the water naturally flows, or has been conduct- 
ed by art. The moſt fertile provinces are Media, Iberia, 
 Hyrcamia, and Bactria; while the country along the Perſian 
gulph is mare ſterile than any other part of the kingdom. 
In their manners the Perſians are brave, ſenſible, lively, hu- 
mane, and hoſpitable. Their only foibles ſeem to be proſuſeneſs 
and vanity ; for the richneſs of their cloaths, their ſuperb equi- 

1 pages, and the amazing number of their ſervants, too often 
exceed their finances, and bring them into difficulties. They 
uſually breakfaſt on coffee, very early in the morning, and dine 
upon fruits, ſweetmeats, and milk, at eleven. Supper is their a 
chief meal, which uſually conſiſts of a diſh of pilau. They ; 
never uſe either knives, forks, or ſpoons; neither do they eat 
pork, or any other animal prohibited to the Jews. All their 
meat is ſeaſoned very high with falt and ſpices, and they always 
dreſs it the ſame day it is killed; their bread, which is excel- 

| lent, is baked into thin cakes, which ſaves them the trouble of 

cutting it. At their meals their cloth is ſpread upon a carpet, 

and they all fit croſs-legged upon the floor; but when Euro- 

: pom viſit them, tha; are generally accommodatcd with ſtools. 

heir uſual drink4s water and ſherbet, wine being prohibited: 

great quantities of it are, however, drank, particularly by the 
officers and ſoldiers, and none make any ſeruple of intoxicating 

_ themſelves with opium. Their method of ſmoaking tobacco is 

through a tube fixed in water, ſo as to be cool in the mouth; 
|, _ and theyare ſo attached to this amuſement, that, whenever it 
[nas been prohibited by their 12 many have been known 
2 | 0 
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to quit their country. The Perſians are not leſs jealous of their 
women than the Turks, and there is no . wet 
are more ſtrictly watched and confined, pa 1 the 
harams of their princes, and great men. "When king's 
women remove, i are ſent away in covered litters, with a 
flrong guard; and all men, who reſide in the places through 
which they are to paſs, receive orders to quit their habita- 
tions, and remove to a conſiderable diſtance, on pain of death. 
The vegetable produftions of Perſia are wheat, barley, rice, 


millet, plea of cuknary herbs, plants, roots and pulſe;-at 


kinds of the choiceſt i. ean fruits, but fairer and better par- par- 
ticularly the melons, of which there are tent different forts. 
The apricots, peaches, and neCtarines, are delicious; ſonſe of 


them weigh eighteen ounces ; and many of the pomegranates 


a pound each. There are alſo nine or ten * of very ſine 


grapes, from which they make excellent wine 
almonds, nuts, filberts, and n likewiſe ab 

ſenna, rhubarb, and ther valuable 
plenty. Tobacco pu. all over — is cultivated in 
many parts of it; and the plant hiltot, from whence the aſſu- 
| feetida is collected, grows common every where, but abounds 
moſt in Choraſſan. There are two ſorts of this gum, the white 
and the black, the latter of which is moſt eſteemed; vaſt quan- 
tities of it are conſumed by the Indians, who mix it in their: 
ragouts and ſauces. Perſia, — — Iſpahan, has al- 
ways been famous for the * and odour of its flowers, and 
from ſome of them, eſ Coin the natives extraft waters 
both of ſalubrious rhe kinds, which form a conſider. 
able article in their commerce: - 

The Engliſh and other nations carry on a conſiderable trade 
with the Perſians, particularly by the gulph of Ormus at Gom- 
broon, by the way of Turkey, and formerly by the way of Ruſ- 
ſia through the Caſpian ſea ; but the latter is at hk prohi- 
2 by the court of Peterſburgh, from an apprehenſion that the 
Engliſh would inſtrnct the Perſians in the art of ſhip-building, 
af by that means enable them to diſpute with the Ruſſians 
the navigation of the Caſpian ſea, which they now, in a man- 


"dates, 
there. Manna, 


ner, r poſſeſs. Few branches of erce were more 


Profitable than that carried on ſome time: ago between Gom- 
: Erben and Surat in the Eaſt-Indies; but ſince the civil wars 
commenced in Perſia, this trade has been very trifling. 
The principal commodities and manufactures of Perfia a 
filk, raw and wrought; it being computed, that this ki 
produces 2 upwards of n thouſand bales, each 
bale * ng two hundred and * > pounds; mohair, 
caniblets, 


1 


, are found here in 


PP oma 
—  epnonnnts 


. 7 
| ol the Europeans. 
- ; * * 
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A is bounded by Syria; Diarbec 


| plaing, heaps of acid raifed and diffipa 


Upper Aſia. They had conceiv 
nity at an early period: they 3 the ſtars as bodies 
eli 
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_ eamblets, carpets, and leather, all which for neatneſs, richneſs, 


and elegance, furpaſs thoſe of moſt countries, and are excelled 


by none. Their ſilver and gold laces, and threads, preſerve 
their luſtre for a conſiderable length of time; thier embroideries 
Ind horſe furniture remain unrivalled ; and their dying excels 


Arabia is one of the largeſt peninſulas in the known world. 
k, and Irac-Arabi, on the north: 
by the Itidian Ocean, on the ſouth, by the gulph of Perſia on 


the eaſt, and on the weſt by the Red Sea. which ſeparates it 


from Africa. It is commonly divided into three parts; Arabia 


Petrza, Arabia Deferta, and Arabia Felix, which names denote | 
tze nature of the foil in each of theſe countries. 


Arabia Petræa is the moſt weſtern and the ſmalleſt of the three. 
It is for the molt part uncultivated, and. almoſt totally covered 
with rocks. In Arabia Deſerta Fe to be ſeen but dry 

0 ted; by the wind, and ſteep 
mountains never embelſiſhed with verdure. Springs are ſo 
rarely found there, that the poſſeſſion of them iz always diſputed 


with the ſword. Arabia Felix owes its ſpectous appellation leſs 


to its fertikty, than to its vicinity to the barren countries that 
farround it. Thbefe different regions, though expoſed to great 
heats, enjoy # ſky-conftantly-pure and ſerene. 15 


This country was peopled by the deſeendants of Iſhmael, but 
ve cannot Rnd at what period their form of government began; 
Whether their knowledge was derived from India, or whether 


they acquired it themfelves. It appears that their religion was 
Sabeiſm even before they were acquainted with tie people of 
3 ſublime ideas of the divi- 


animated by xeleſtial fpirits: their religion was neither cruel 
nor abfurd; and though they were liable to thoſe ſallies of 


onthuſtaſm ſo common among the ſouthern nations, they do 


not ſeem to have been tainted with fanaticiſm till the time 
of Mokammed. The inhabitants of Arabia Deſerta profeſſed 
a worſhip not quite ſo rational. Many of them worſhip- 
ped, and ſome offered human ſacrifices to, the ſun. It is a 


truth that may be collected from the ſtudy of hiſtory, and the 


inſpeftion of the globe, that the religious ſyſtems in barren 
countries, ſubject to inundations and volcanos, have ever had 
a tincture of cruelty, and have always been of a milder caſt in 
countries more favoured by nature. They take their character 
ſrom thi climate where they are formed, __ | 


lt independent of each other. Their 
an hereditary chief, aſſiſted by a few 


_ - debates, and puniſhes the — If be is hoſpitable, humane, | 


7 


their her 


northern part of the deſert have had recourſe to pl 
5 people, fo humane, faithful, and diſintereſted towards each other, 


ners. 
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The number of Arabians who inhabit the deſert may amount 


to two millions. They are diſtributed into ſeveral clans, ſome 


of which are more populous and 8 than others, but 


men, determines all 
and juſt, they adore him; if haughty, cruel, and avaricious, 


they aſſaſſinate — and appoint a uccelſor « out of his own. 


family. 


Theſe people encamp 2t all ſeaſons of the year They have 
no ſettled abode, and fix at different places [2 v4 they can be 
fupplied with water, "ary and — They find an infinite 
charm in this wandering life, and conſider the ſedentary Arabs 
in the light of ſlaves. They live upon the milk and 12 of 
. 4 Their habits, tents, cordage, and the carpets they. 
ſleep upon, are all made of the wool of their ſheep, and the - 


| hair of their goats and camels. This is the employment of the 
women in each — 
t 


whole deſert. W hat 


and there is not a ſingle artiſt im the 


ey conſume in tobacco, coffee, ricel and 
dates, is purchaſed with the butter they carry to the frontiers, 


and by the money ariſing from the annual ſale of twenty thouſand 
_ camels, at leaſt, at forty-eight livers [two guineas | a head. Theſe 


animals, fo uſeful i in the eaſt, ere e 2 to 
Moſt of them are now ſent to Perl, N the 


having occaſioned = nnn re, a and di- 
mintſhed their f NO 


Theſe articles hot 1 ſufficient to ah the F425 EY 5 
what they wanted. they have contrived to raiſe a contribution 


on uh 2 caravans, which ſuperſtition leads to travel 


their ſandy regions. The moſt numerous of theſe, which goes 


from Damar to Mecca, procures a ſafe 


e by the payment 
of a hundred purſes, or a hundred, and ty thouſand livers, 


[6562]. 10s.] to which the Grand Signior is ff 
which, by ancient agreement, is diſtributed among 


whoſe territories they are obliged to paſs. | 
Independent of this expedient, the Arabs inhabitin 


. Theſe 


are ſavage and rapacious in their tranſactions with foreig 


While they preſerve in their tents the character of — 


and generous hoſts, they commit continual depredations in the 


towns and villages of their neighbourhood. They are good 
_ fathers, good bufbands, and g 


maſters ; but all are enemies 


he. do not belong to their family. They frequently wer 


. 


ernment is ſimple: 


and 


the hords. 
The other caravans make ſimilar terms with the bords, through 


the moſt 


- 


. 
« 


* 
* 
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their incurſions to a great diſtance; and Syria; Mefopotamia, _ 
and Perſia, are not only the ſcenes oftheir depradations. 

The Arabs, wha devote themſelves to plunder, form a ſort 
ſociety with the camels, to carry on' trade or war, where the 
man is to have all the profit, and the animal the principal fa- 
tigue. As theſe two beings are to live together, they are 
t up with a view to each other. The Arab trains his 
camel from its birth, to all the exerciſes and hardſhips it 1s to 
undergo during the whole courſe of its life. He accuſtoms it 
to travel far, and eat little. The animal is early inured to paſs 
its days without drinking, and its nights without ſleep. He 


\ teaches it to draw up its legs under its belly, while it ſuffers 


+ 


itſelf to be laden with burthens, that are inſenſibly increaſed as - 
its ſtrength is improved by age and by the habit of bearing 
fatigue. In this — plan of education, which princes 


ſometimes adopt the more eaſily to tame their ſubjefts, in pro- 
portion as the labour of the animal is doubled, its ſubſiſtence 


a 


is diminiſhed. The Arabians qualify the camels for expedition, 


by matches, in which the horſe runs againſt him. The camel, 


_ leſs active and nimble, tires out his rival in a long courſe. When 


the maſter and the camel are ready and equipped for plunder, 


_ out together, traverſe the ſandy deſerts, and he in 
am 


{h upon the confines to rob the merchant or traveller. 


The man ravages, maſſacres, and ſeizes the prey: and the camel 


carries the booty. If theſe adventurers are purſued, they make 
a precipitate retreat. The maſter robber mounts his favourite 
camel, drives the whole troop before him, travels three hun- 


dred in eight days without unloading his camels, or 
allowing them more than an hour each day for reſt, or a cake 
of dough for their ſubſiſtence. They ſometimes remain the 


hole time without drinking, unleſs they happen to ſee a ſpring . 


pace, run to the water with 


at a little diſtance from the road, when they redouble their 


* which makes them take 
at one draught as much as is ſufficient to quench their preſent 


thirſt, and ſerve them to the end of their journey. Such is the 


animal ſo ofteu celebratep in the Bible, the Coran, and the 
Eaſtern Romances. ; —= | 


The Arabs, who live in diſtricts that afford ſome lender paſ- 


ture, and where the ſoil is proper for barley, breed the fineſt 
horſes in the world. Theſe horſes are ſent into all parts to 
improve and multiply the breed of theſe animals, which are 
every where inferior in ſwiftneſs. beauty, and ſagacity, to thoſe 
of Arabia. Their owners live with them as with domeſticks, 


on whole ſervice and affeftion they can rely: and it happens 


cu- 


45 lar 


with them as with all other wandring people, thoſe in parti 
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lar who treat animals with kindneſs, that both the men and the 
animals partake, in ſome meaſure, of each other's manners and 
diſpoſition. Theſe Arabs are ſimple, mild, and docile: and 
the different religions that have prevailed in theſe countries, 
and the ſeveral governments of which they have been the 
ſubje ds or tributaries, have produced very little alteration in 
the character they derive from climate or from habit. 
The cultivated lands in the ſouthern parts of Arabia Felix, 
which are chiefly about the towns near the ſea-coaſt, yield ex- 
ceeding ſine coffee, manna, myrrh, caſſia, aloes, balm of Gilead, 
rankincenſe, ſpikenard, and other valuable gums; cinnamon, 
pepper, and cardamoms; oranges, lemons, pomegranates, ſigs, 
dates and other fruits, with a ſmall quantity of corn and wine. 
The coflee-tree is originally a native of upper Ethiopia, 
where is has been known time immemorial, and is ſtill culti- 
vated with ſucceſs. M. Lagrenee de Mezieres, one of the 
molt intelligent e France ever had in the India ſervice, 
had ſome of the fruit in his poſſeſſion, and has made trial of it. 
He found it to be larger, rather longer, not ſa green, and 
almoſt as tragrant as that which was firſt gathered in Arabia 
towards the cloſe of the fiftcenth century, _ I penn nin” 
It is commonly believed that a Mollach, named Chadely, 


vas the firſt among the Arabs who made uſe of coffee, to re. 


licve himſelf from a continual drowſineſs which hindered him 
from attending punctually to his nightly devotions. His 
derviles did the ſame : and their example. was followed by the 
lawyers. It was ſoon found out, that this liquor purified the 
blood by a gentle agitation, diſſipated the crudities of the ſtomach, 
and raiſed the ſpirits: and it was adopted even by thoſe who 
had no occaſion to keep themſelves awake. It paſſed from the 
borders of the Red Sea to Medina and Mecca, and was intro- 
duced by the pilgrims into all the Mohammedan countries. 
In theſe countries, where there is leſs freedom of manners 
than in ours, where the jealouſy of the men and the cloſe 
_ confinement of the women make ſociety leſs lively, it was 
thought proper to encourage public coffee houſe.t. 
Thoſe in Perfia ſoon became infamous, where young Geor- 
gian women, dreſſed like courtezans, atted obſcene plays, and 
proſtituted themſelves for hire. When theſe offenſive irregu-- 
Ce were ſuppreſſed by order of the court, theſe houſes 
became places of genteel reſort for the undolent, and of relaxa- 
tion for the buly part of the world. The polititians entertained 
themſelves with news, the poets recned their verſes, and the 
Mollachs delivered their ſermons, which were uſually rewarded 


Affairs 


with lome charitable douations. 
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Affairs were not in the ſame peaceable ate at Conſtantino— 


lei The coffee houſes were no ſooner than they were 
— uented to exceſs; . Pedple ſpeht thei whole time in them. 
grand Mufti, concerned to fee the Moſques 
Feser gegen in oft pm e a, bre, in hat 
law of Mobamed, which ſorbids the uſe of 

Government, which frequently aids denke of-which 
e en 228 ve immediate that the houſes 

e to the'prieſts ſhould be ſhut 
| and geen, of police 40 put a ſtop to the uſe 
is liquor in private families. The ſtrong eng ncnatin (by ad 

for it Rill pravailed over all theſe ſevere r offee 
continued to be drank, and the places where it was 0 be had 
ſoon' grew more numerous than ver. 

In the middle of the laſt century, Kuproli, the d Vizir, 
went in diſguiſe to the principal coffee-houſes at C tino- 
ple. He there found a number of mal- contents, who, . 
8 3 4, gy-noaere apt ona the concern of 3 


perſon, ſi — —-—-— — 


— the — — and miniſſers. He 
then viſited the taverns, where wine was fold. They were 


full of plain people, chiefly ſoldiers, who, accuſtomed to con- 


ſider che intereſts of the ſtate 2s thoſe of the rode — 4 


they entertained a ſilent veneration, ſung hve 


of their amours, and warlike exploits. 1522 one laſt T 
which are attended with no inconveniencies, he thought ought 


to be tolerated: but the firſt he conſidered as d 
arbitrary ſtate. He therefore ſuppreſſed them, and no atteinpts 
have fince been made to revive them. This ſegulation, which 
was confined to the capital of the empire, has not diſe 


the uſe of coffee, e ee ns increaſed the conſumption 


of it. It is publicly fale in all the Rreets and markets 
ready made, gn is drank in every family at [eaſt twice a-day. 


In ſome it is always :eady, it being the cuſtom to offer it to all 
viſitors, and reckoned 6qually unpolite not to offer it, or to 


reſuſe it. 


At the fame time that coffee-houſes in Conſtantinople. were 
ſhut, they were opened in London. This novelty was/intro- 


duced there in 1652 by a merchant of the name of Edward, 


who returned from the Levant. The Engliſh grew fond ot it; 
and i it has ſince been introduced among all the nations of Europe, 
but is drank with more moderation than in thoſe climates 


where religion prohibits the uſe of wine. 


The tree that produces the coffee grows in the territory 
of Betelfagui, a toun — TOs ne on a dry 


Tol. V. . ſand, 
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cultivated in a diſtri fiſty 


Which grows upon hi 


have the pleaſure of taſting the berry itſelf. The 


millions five hundred and fift 15 
companies take off a million and a half; the Perſians three 

millions and a half; the fleet from Suez, fix millions and a 

- half; Indoſtan, the Maldives, and the Arabian colonies on the 
- coaſt of Africa, fifty thouſand; and the Caravans a million. 
As the coffee which is brought up by the Caravans and the 

Europeans, is Ahe beſt that can be procured, it coſts from 

| ſixteen, to ſeventeen ſols“ a pound. The Perſians, who con- 

tent themſelves with that of an inferior qualuy, pay no more 


amount to 8,7 


A OE 
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long, and fifteen or twenty 
broad: the fruit is not every where in equal perſettion. That 


heavier, and 1s preferred. 


article in their entertainments. None but the rich citizens 


of the people are obliged to content themſelves with the h 


and the huſk of this valuable production. Theſe remains, ſo 
much deſpi 


make a liquor of a clear colour, which 


has the ta 


which is the 
all the coffee 


into Mocha, which is thirty-hve leagues diſtant, or to the 


nearer ports of Lohia or Hodeida, from whence it is tranſ- 


ported in ſmall veſſels to Jodda. The Egyptians fetch it from 


de laſb mentioned place, and all other nations from the ſormer. 


The quantity of coffee exported may be eſtimated at twelve 
y — weight. The! 


than twelve or thirteen ſolst a pound. The Egyptians purchaſe 


it at the rate of fiſieen or ſixteen}; their cargoes being com- 
poſed partly of good and partly of bad coffee. If we eſtimate 
coffee at fourteen fols}| a pound, which is the mean price, the 
profits accruing to Arabia from its annual exportation will 
1 This money does not go into 
tbeir coffers ; but it enables them to purchaſe the commodities 
* from the foreign markets to their ports of Jodda and 


: [To be continued. ] 
* About 81d, 1 About Id. About 3d. 


I About 21d. 9 384,343. 158. 
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leagues from the Red Sea. It is 


It is computed that Arabia contains twelve millions of inha- 
bitants, among whom, in general, coffee conſtitutes a favourite 


of coffee without its bitterneſs and ſtrength. Theſs 
articles may be had at a low e 
general market ſor them. Here likewiſe is ſold 
which comes out of the ry by land. The reſt is carried 
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tous Piece which is not in being, r —— 
ſented but by ſeveral other Pieces, as a Pound Sterling, &c 


W ſee the Money of the reſpeftive Nations. © v6 
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4 the . Aeneas, 2 T 
and America. 
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ing in 
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the Value denomi- 


ren 
This Mark is prefixed to the imaginary Mo , whichia 
y-made Uſe of in keeping Accompts, ney a fiti- 


All Fraftions in the Value Engliſh are Parts of a Penny. | 
— This Mark lignifies, 3 is, make, or equal to. 
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price, l 
ASS prite· enable them to p ay 
routine of mamagement p 
i erte wie vie? 
ow far woul@ jt be righ Ae 
wad, ler hops? Hehe 


"©. oſieries for baſkets a ofitable ticks Aptelent ? 

3 far will it anfwer in proj cheap times to apply grain to 
ng and fatting-of hoghen poultry? 

t at preſent is the 'alance between the price of the pro- 


dats of tillage, and thoſe of 2 5 In which is it moſt 
vourable? Will it anſwer to lay arable land down to graſs ? 
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| ki che exporationof horſe a briſk as ever? Wil i it anſwer 
2 ly large tracts to breeding them? ' 
Here, Gentlemen, is a of ſubject for pen bean. 
W 
old lucubrations, that are not ped © the preſent 
moment, and a hy os the] pots of ae importance 
rr our attention. 
Thoſe who are not enlightened h to 
* huſband at preſent, muſt inevitably be ruined—4o 3 
means of doing it 1s the great jeR of con- 
„ 4 nn as we n 


N e 
Ae + RURIOOL. 


|| 1 W. 0b ervations —_— -DWM De agu. 
1 min, and ., Ort the deſtructi 9 HE <>: he the 
h: ee eee 


J 
b 8 1 R, eee 9534« 4 EUE[—U 


ERVING. in the kad of your Annual Meeting, 
- that the aeg propoſe Making 8 ſome land into their or 
| hands for the purpole of making experiments in } — I 
beg leave to offer „„ 
to prevent the deſtruction of ſeed. and, ſpringing 
Sc. by vermin of different kinds. ring gr: Wh 


by motives of intereſt, or honour; b. with 0 can my 
| far the promotion of uſeful knowl! 67g, 
1 have for ſome years paſt left N and taken 2 


eſtate into m own hands, for m * ment 
Wee eee e 
oper 
7 Tow x afy Tu 0 # 
raiſe early peaſe ; but was often. 
E deſtroyed by mice. To remedy this, — that /weets 3 
4 vere their ; and ordered the gardener. to both J 
1 my peaſe and in common water three hours; 
' fowing them-in drills as uſual, to ſhake ſome coal 3 2 
over them pretty thick before he covered them in; SER 
means I have not loſt any for ſeveral years, and 
proves a good manure. 
Soon a rr enen en bo 
encounter with; „ Grub \ d Ran 


3 By the ſubſequent of this later, it appears, our author meang 
the Fly that preys on you turnips. 5 


Au Uſeful Family che. 15 
| Rats, &c. 1 generally ſow. cabbage ſeed enough to plant out 
two acres of 


the ſpring when. grape. ſcarce, But when I firſt took 


farm, after ſeveral ſowings, I could ſcarcely raiſe enough for 


my purpoſe, the Black Flea having eaten them off while ; 
hn. that this inlet loves to be in the ſun ing 1 


ſowed my feed under the ſhade of apple trees, · and was not dif- 


2 i wy This laſt ſummer twelve-month I attacked them in 
ſunſhine by ſowing the ſeed in the garden, and ſcattering 


ſoot on the ground directly, by which means all my ſeedling 


plants were faved. This laſt ſummer abſence from home pre- 
vented my repeating the experiment. It is, however, an 


trial for gentlemen to make; and I think it may be depended _ 


on as an eſſectual remedy. 


Chaffinches are alſo v ger in preying on ſeedlings ſoon 
after they are Waffe e e 1 + Prewng 


altho' they only eat the Tons. But rs, i would 
attack them on ground that has been ſown with ſoot, I cannot 


from my own experience ſay—the experiment is, however, 
eaſy worth making. I think the mode of trying it 


would be, while the dew is on the ground, for ſome perſon to 


powder the ſeedling plants lightly over with ſoot before the 


third leaf appears, It is that the bitter flavour of ſoot 
is py I bo as well as inſefts. 
The firſt y 


which was to my ex conſidering the ground was 
light and — 4 | 3 


The next year, I ſowed my cabbage ſeed as uſual. When 


the plants were ſit ſor tranſplanting ſrom the ſeed bed, I 


attended, and ſound many of them had knobs or warts on the 


roots, ſome the ſize of a pea, and ſome larger. On cutting 


ſome of theſe knobs off I found a ſmall worm incloſed. I or- 
dered them to be planted out; and, looking over the ground 
after had formed pretty goad heads, I obſerved many of 
them looked ſickly, having a bluiſh caſt on the leaves. I pulled 


| ſeveral of them out of the grqund, and found the roots ſwelled 


as big as a child's fiſt, the grub-worms being then come to 
periethon. e 5 


To prevent this, tranſplant only ſuch as are quite clean frem 


warts. At the time of planting, the ground is frequently dry, 
and ſometimes even ſcorched with heat. In that caſe, let the 


_ planter, 


This Gentleman ſeems not aware how good and profitable cabbages 
are early in ſpring for oxen. | 


d, for the ſupport of my ewes and lambs* in 


ear I ſucceeded very well in planting out my cab- 
bages; the weight of the crop being from ten to twenty pounds, 


- 
22 5 — 
0 — 


Jarly ri the ſpots, and at 


there than in other places. This convinces me that the birds 
could not find any corn ſuited to their palates, the f hb having 


ar as be ſows the ſeed. It 
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lanter, after hole wi his dibble, in ſom water, 
flir jt 1 Rory phe che eatth Leg 1 
boy ſhould then dip * pts of the plants ino water, — then 

into dry ſoot oot immediat en are planted. According 


to m idea this e the 


from ever touching them. 
3 aff now follow the grub 


and birds into corn fields. 


25 be = 92 years of my ſowing wheat I could nat get, from 


roduce, more than ten "Acre. 
tion, I 77 va worm —_— 


7 when 2 ie bn che bab a wich 4 
Wantity of lime: Le: ſea water ( ſome uſe brine.) I then 1 
quarter of a eck of ſoot to be added, and o del wel in in 


with the corn, chat all l. We be be rendered bitter by i i U a bowel 
gk of foot is better, as it proves 


uccelſs the fit punto, that I had twen TX: 
e per acre - this laſt ſummer the produce was 
Alter ſowing, my ſervant told me, that if I did not 8 72 per- 
fon to fri fem the birds, the wheat would be half carried away; 
however, L let it alone to ſee the effect of the ſoot. Phealants | 
and pattridg es tad ſcraped the ones very much. I particu- 
eſt found the corn thicker 


„ it very bi hitter ; j * I had a good crop for light a 
il - 
* Secondly, the crops of young turnips 2 5 deſtroyed 


by the rH flea [fl b 79 notwithſtanding thang have been 
| t 


tried to preſerve them; all of which, 115 Fen in , have failed. 
On this Fab eft I will offer a few thoughts. The eule of ſmell- 
ing in the black flea 5 vj and in all other inſects, is exquiſitely 
acute. Without it they know not one plant from another, as 
f phere of viſion is probably confined to a very few inches. 
is by this ſenſe that they are guided to their proper food. 

The only thing neceſſary, t en, is to overpower the ſweet 
ſmell they are attracted with by one that is KN fetid, or 
diſagreeable. 

What I would hevefire msd i is, that an acre of turni ps 


| be ſown in the uſual way; and alter the ground is finiſhied, 


the ſeedſman to throw on a port, or more of 1171 ſoot, as 5 
am not very: muc miſtaken, — 


„This is certainly a good method, Fo may be praciſed i in a erat 
but when a Farmer wants to plant ſeveral acres, the procels would be too 
tedious, if not quite impraGticable. 


- 


4nd Uſeful Fomity Cn 29 
will baniſh or defrag the black 3 | 


OY * 


ind, whey 1 came 3 
were much troubled in the night by che Sa — 
ping this circumſtance to che farmer who was — 


a N d bred in warm eK. — 
1 a of ſlips of, o_ ds in into 
| em into the holes, the mouibe whetrof 1 ſtope 10i drive 5 


premiſes; | | Nr no „ la ed 
propole, that when. a-bati is ane Gum 


| beſore haryel, ered ne of eharebal — 
r= ——— 


brimſtone thrown on 
whole barn, If he doors and windaes ue fave ces ti 
; vl be done molt eSeBualhy CENT - - 


r ieh 


Fourthly, having 


mole-hills ſhoveled ol. and the holes == 
' 1 . covſequence 7 
| n The fold direfly, and remined to. -marevoBat | 
—— return in future is only _ 
Mee 3 


ſuch other HIS as ma 


.ocour:'im the 
ence; and which may be uſeful in promo- 


ng es intended by your inffitotion, to 
which I wiſh all poſſible ſucceſs; and am, wich great reſpeft, * 


Yours, &c. | | J. Jn 


Arne, near WAREHAM, 
Dorſetſhire, Jane 20, 1780. 


Ak r. V. Advantage of "a W aggons on the hinder ppt. 
5 SYLVAN, 3 | 
IN order to prove the advantage of + chiefly g 
I on the 8 the xo. 1 were 


made. On a {mooth board placed exattly horizontal—at one 


end was placed a model of a carriage on four wheels; on the 
Vol. V. 5 fore 
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of which was fixed a line, ng over a pully, placed | 

4 d other end of the board, at the of which line was 

hung a ſcale one ounce. - TP rs pie of the Tar- 
ringe was then to eighteen dunds 

ication of two ounces into the ſ — 


plane, or board, till the ſcale reached 
gre omory or e owes ney tin ole von 


| 18 


dee with the ſame eaſe ns the fix"had done before. 
__—— and then three 
ounces, or three : horſes more, were taken off,” and tlie 


temaining two in the ſcale drew the carriage with wha 
i th for had done hill the load was on the fore 1 


degrees. This may repreſent | 
4 —_— one mile in the fame Ire, 


over them. 1 — — lere 
ich ich follow the more eafily. * 


rem Wess © e 8 that e in going up hilt, | 

| there is ſome advantage in loading backwards, yet on level ground'it is 

much the greateſt, and indeed greater than could be 5 imagined, did not 
| * It beyond « all doubt. 


IE 


— 


_ Ant: v. Ea an for a Cough. | 


ARE three ſpoonfuls of the beſt hopey, add to it one 
7 yore of * N mix them well together, and take a 


22 is violent. The uſe of wine, part 
ar when wp avoided, and tea or oe liquors 


Mr. 
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Mr. SYLVAN, $ 


The following | is exualted from he laſt publiſhed Atinual Re. 
gi it merits a in your Magazine, it may tempt me 
15 make ſome other — from the fame en 
Work. I am, your occaſional Reader, 


Aar. v. A Cure of a Muſcular Contraction by Eletriciiy. 
' [From the Philoſophical Tranſactions.] 


M Partington, in a letter addreſſed to Mr. Henley, 
F. R. S. gives the following account of the condition 
in which he found his patient, Miſs Lingfield, when he firſt 
waited on her. Her ar of tas id fo far pd, te 
ſhoylder ; the back part of it was twiſted ſo far 
her face turned obliquely 'towards the oppoſite 
ſhe was diſabled from ſeeing her feet, or the 
down ſtairs. n 1 
contraction and She had no material pain on this 
ſide of her neck ; but, re 
of the left fide, the had a pain continually, and often 
very violent, in ſudden changes of t weather. 
Her pulſe was weak, quick, and i She was ſubjeRt | 
bes 2 — had frequendy a le fever, which came 
leſt her before morning ; her ſpirits were | 
— won ted, "ie as; the win Mighty 


— ears from. that od, ſhe was 
ley foe, gng ne of 2m tom rakes b the cal, 
with a bands ics — 

{mall wr 2 is ſome months, co —_—_ i 

muſcles to the melancholy deformity we then and, 

notwithſtanding e very — Airy wang pay Fee 

it, the little variation in the caſe was on the unfavourable ſide. 
I-urged her to make trial of electricity ſhe came to me, 

and was elettriſied the firſt time Feb. 18, 1777. I fat her in 

an inſulated chair, and, connecting it by a chain to the p 

 conduftor of a lar electrical machine, I drew N 5: 9 

from the parts ed for about four minutes, which rought 
on a very profuſe perſpiration, (a circumſtance ſhe had been 

unaccuſtomed to) which ſeemed to relax the maſtoideus muſ- 
cle to a conſiderable ee; but as the e her 2 good 
deal of pain, I deſiſted from drawing them, 1d. only ſubjected 
der a few minutes long „ the fluid, which 
| paſſed off without imerupton from the res, She came to 
on the 24th of the ſame month: :as ſhe had been in 
ernoon of the he firſt day's experiment 2 — | 
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dered, 1 changed the mode of con 


225 
ead She bore this better than before, and the ſame good 


222 wendet naw: ſetting in 
pig advantages we had al 2 e rom our from our _ efforts, 


rel 


nutes, from the muſcles on both 


der neck. and; one 
_ airefitiqns.. This, treatment ſhe ſubmitted to wad in proper 


4 
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. with 
5 vpen the — ebay muſcle, . from: its double ori- 
ſtern and elayicula to its inſertion at the back of the 


effekt followed in a "greater degree, and without any of the 
ſubſequent inconveniencies. I ſaw her the third time 1 — 


27th; ſne aſſured mz ſhe had . ſymp 


72997 el, and. that her ſpirita were raiſed by the = proſper 


e | 
ore ſreodom in che. motion of her head than ſhe had 
expsbienced ſince the figit attack of her diſorder. I per- 


EE e her dr the fume mannr, Marc e, 


ch i from each. time ſhe gained fome advan- 
ed rnd and nervous irritability went 


22 3 and ſeasful 


favour of 
bes - EYES: _—_— whil the vs i own and and he mig, 
" alteration: — 
our. 
— — 


„ Jou acc. the wear pens yo 
n 9. rondl of i for he next fo 


11 — . * "im 4 ht about 1 — _ event; and 


gratitude for reheving from 
© Hh 2 not be deſirable, lee. | 
82 — her in e, 


2:13 Alis 1 | 
ſued was, to-place ets fect 
dra Bong bets for >; leall tan-m> 
E Beſides 
this, I. generally gave ber two ſhocks from a bottle containing 
hiteen ſquare po coated ſurface fully cha — 
ol her arms, croſſing the neck an different 


n; and _it gave me lincere pleaſure to ſind it attended 


: ah the dofired en. e, 


1 un = W. HENLEY. 


_ | 
Aa VL. Dünen for. che Management of BE ES during 


Eauiu; the Winter. 
WIDENCE hes 'ordained, that inſets which feed on 


:5heaves, flowers,” 2 een ſucculent plants, ars in an in- 
the time that the ware en 
: 5 


fonſchlæ and torpid ſtate. 
$222 


niſh the 


. * 
A . Who 
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during the winter, are in ſo 'fethargic a tate, that tile food 
ſupports them ; ny day revives them, and poi tim 
AF oe e e —— Po 
L of 7 that — 4 f old, than 
Some are of an opinion, a greater of co 
commonly imagined to be proper for Bees, is favourable to 2 
chem in winter. If a ſharp froſt continues for two — 
months, without intermiſſion, they have been obſerved all this 
time cloſely. linked together in cluſters between the combs : if 
are not her without motion, yet it is certain 
flir not from their places, while the cold continues, and there- 
| fore eat not at all. 
For them, obſerve the following direSons; reple- 
hives in September, with ſuch a 


taken from other hives, as ſhall be judged 
ply for them. In order to do 2 | 
the 


to —— 
up the weak hive, aſter 
yourſelf wich the ſmoke of 


rags; cut out the emp 


fall down when the hive is returned to its place. The Bees 


too troubleſome, fet under the hive a 
_ unmixed with water, with ftraws 


paper piexced full of holes, th 


it, and over theſe a 
h which the Bees will ſuck 


the honey without daubing t lves. This ſhould be done 


in cloudy or rainy weather, when the Bees ſtir leaſt abroad; 


and the k ive ſhould be covered to protełt the Bees from robbers, | 
be allured to it by the ſmell-of honey. Another 


circumftance, which may render it very neceſſary to feed the 
Bees, is, when feveral days of bad weather fucceed imme- 
8 hat: th ied with th 

every ond what: they carried with them, they ma 
be in great danger of being ſtarved. In this caſe honey ſhould 


be given them, in W 
| weather. | 


The 
aſcertained. We find that they live in the cold E rts of Ruſſia, 
and often in hollow trees, x Sita any care being' taken, of 

them. Their hiyes are frequently made of the bark of trees, 
which does not afford them much protection from cold. There- 
tore Bees which ſtand on the north-ſide of a building, whoſe 
height interce 8 ſun- beams all the winter, will waſte leſs 
of their p8@yifions, almoſt by half, than other which ſtand in 
e ee the 


has deprixed them of the means of ſubſiſtence. ' Thus che Bees, 


them to 


a portion o 


1 


put the full ones in their place, where . 15 
pieces of wood run acrols, in fark 1 not 


will ſoon fix them more effeftually. If this method be thought 
e of liquid honey, 


have ſwarmed; for then, being deſtitute of 


degree of cold which Bees can endure has not been 


” 


3 
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the ſun ; for coming ſeldom forth, they eat little; and yet, in 
the ſpring, are as forward to work and ſwarm- as thoſe which 
had twice as much boney in the autumn before. The owner 
ſhould, however, | examine their ſtate in the. winter, and if he 
finds, that, inſtead of being cluſtered between the combs, they 
fall down in numbers on the ſtool or bottom of the hive, the 
| hive ſhould be removed to a warmer place, wine Goy-will 
ſoon recover. Caution ſhould be uſed in returning them 
; to the cold, leſt the honey ſhould be candied as before. Where 
the winters are ſevere, it would be adviſeable to lay on the 
| bottom of an old caſk, the depth of half a foot of very dry 
earth, powdered, and preſſed down hard, and to ſet on this the 
ſtool Lord the hive; then, to preſerve a communication with 
the. air, which is abſolutely neceſſary, to cut a _ 
caſk, oppoſite to the mouth of the hive, and a piece of 
reed, or of elder made bollow, from the mouth of the hive to 
| the hole in the-caſk; and aſter this io cover the hive with 3 
more of the ſame dry earth. If there be any room to fear 
that the Bees will not have a ſufficiency of food, a plate with 
. honey, covered as before direfted, may be put under the hive. 
If the number of hives be great, boxes ma 5 
nailed together, deep enough to contain 4 hives when co- 
vered with dry earth. The Bees will thus remain all the 
winter free from any danger from cold, hunger, or enemies. 
Every hive as have at leaſt twenty Bart, up in it 
„ of the winter. If ſhort of that quantity, a 
ie ſhould be put to them, or they ſhould be fed 
— * put into a pewter diſh covered with paper, 
and put under the hive at night. For feeding Bees in boxes, 
three or four pounds of honey ſhould be put in the box, which 
| be nine inches diameter, and. two inches and a half 
„ with. coyer-of 


e ofthe rnd ee in lng the ope * 4 
| fo paſs from the hive to the honey, half an inch a height In 
the middle of the cover a hole is made, in which is a pane of 
glaſs, in order to fee when the honey is eaten up. A —— of 
paper of the exact dimenſions of the cavity of 
with holes, through which the Bees may Hack * hs laid on 
the ſurface of the honey; and inthe evening the entrance into 
this box being cloſely applied either to an openi — the 
back of the lower part of the hee-boxes, and ſecurely 
| ted in that ſituation, or the mouths of the hea foxes; p 4 
es will ſoon ſmell the honey, and carry it all off by morn- 
uy. By this means robbers are hot tempted, indeed have no 


Ooppor 


Rey, 


Bf 
fri 


: 
5 


* le 
putrely ; but they in the ame fiate 
ing; when che change of the weather be- 

n, the Toon come. to hfe; whereas in our cli- 
are ſo far chilled, as to loſe the ſigus of liſe, and 
il in a Hquid ſtate, putrefy, and real 
ith corruption, the ſtench of which proves de- 
ſtruktive to the hve bees, if the dead bodies remain long in 
om 


fine . 
"Hides 
ſuſceptib! 


lights on them. Even wood is then too cold; 
it is beſt for the owners of Bees to have ftraw bottams, to be 

laid under the hive during the winter, that when the bees de- 
ſcend, they may not be. chilled by the coldneſs of the ſub- 
Nance they light upon. So ſoon as the weather becomes mild 
in the ſpring, the ſtraw; bottoms ſhould be taken out and 
cleaned, and put under the . again, to remain there till the 
danger of the ſroſt is paſt. The hives ſhould be then carefully 
again cleaned, and the quantity of honey examined into; for 
if the weather comes in ſo warm as to tempt the Bees out, a 
82 quantity of food hecomes neceſſary to ſupport them in 
this labour, at a time in which plants yield little of that juice 
which cenſlitutes honey; eſpecially if the weather is dry. and 
windy. - In April their 20! ng brood occaſions an additional 


conſumption of honey; and therefore a ſupply becomes pecu- 
lizrly 2» y ; and Gap ae ay Loo 


Owing to this 2 many hives are loſt ſo late as in the 
month of May. Every hive ſhould have a thick covering of 
_ ſtraw, properly ſecured at top, put over it, to throw off the 

rain, as well as keep the Bees warm. Some, people adviſe 
putting a kind of grating before the doors 0: the hives during 
the winter; which at the fame time that it prevents the Bees 
| ging oout to their deſtruttion, admits ſufficient air. This ap- 


pears 
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| 8 you would take the wax | 


Ye into a room, in which adrnit but little light, 
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mould be raiſed a little from the full one, that the Bees may 
not continue to run from one to the other, but rather keep 
aſcending upon one another. So ſoon as all the Bees are out 
of the full hive, the hive in „ hich the Bees are muſt be placed 

on the ſtand from which the other hive was taken, in order to 
receive the abſent Bees as they return from the fields. If this 
is done early in the ſeaſon, the operator ſhould examine the 


cells, that any that have young in them may be ſaved, as well | 


as the combs which have young Bees in them, which ſhould 
not on any account be touched. though by ſparing them a good 
deal of honey be left behind. Then take out the other combs 


with a long, broad, and pliable knife, ſuch as the apothecarics 


make uſe of. The combs ſhould be cut from the ſides and 
crown as clean as poſſible, to ſave the future labour of the Bees, 
who muſt lick up the honey ſpilt, and remove every remains 
of wax: and then the ſides of the hive ſhould be ſcraped with 
a table · ſpoon, to clear away what was left by the knife. During 
the whate of this operation, the hive ſhould be placed inclined 
to the ſides from which the combs are taken, that the honey 
which is ſpilt may not daub the remaining combs. If ſome 
| combs were unavoidably taken away, in which there are young 
| Bees, the parts of the combs in which they are ſhould be re- 
turned into the hive, and ſecured by ſticks in the beſt manner 
poſſible. Place the hive then for ſome time upright, that any 
remaining honey may drain out. If the combs are built in a di- 
_ reftion oppoſite to the entrance, or at right angles with it, the 
combs which are fartheſt from the entrance are to be pre- 


ferred; becauſe there they are beſt ſtored with honey, and 


+ have the feweſt young Bees in them. Having thuf finiſhed 
taking the wax and honey, the next buſineſs is to return the 
Bees to their old hive; and for this purpoſe place a table co- 

vereqd with a clean cl th, near the ſtand, and giving the hive 
in which the Bees are a ſudden ſhake, at the ſame time ſtriking 
it pretty forcibly, the Bees will be ſhaken on the cloth. Put 
their own -hive over them immediately, raiſed a little on one 
fide, that the Bees may the more eaſily enter ; and when all are 
entered, place it o the ſtand as before. If the hive in which 
the Bees are, be turned bottom uppermoſt, and their own hive 


be paced over it, the Bees will immediately aſcend into it, 


its 


a eſpecially if the lower hive be ſtruck on the ſides to alarm them. 


Ar. X. Of ſeparating the Honey from the Wax, 

N order to ſeparate the honey from the wax, the combs 
ſhould be laid in a place perfetily ſecure from the acceſs of - 

bees; f. r otherwiſe they would not only carry off much ho- 


be melted with the wax. . 
Before the combs are laid to drain out their honey, th 
ſhould be carefully cleaned of every ſort of filth, or inſekts. 
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ney, but alſo be extremely troubleſome, by ſtinging the people 


. 
at work. It is proper to burn cow dung or rotten hay at the 
doors and af ol this place; ecauſe the dell uf che 


ſmoke ariſing from thence is ſo diſagreeable to the Bees, that 
it will drive them away. If the combs are taken out of the 


hives before the end of autumn, there are generally young 
Bees in them. The parts of the combs in which theſe are 
ſhould be laid aſide, for they would give a bad taſte to the ho- 
ney. The bee-bread ſhould Iſo be ſeparated, and both muſt 


The cruſt with which the Bees cover the honey in them 


| ould then be pared off with a ſharp thin broad knife, and the 
combs themſelves ſhould be divided thröugh the middle, in 


ſuch manner as to render the cells open at both ends, that the 


honey may flow. the more freely out of them. The combs 
ſhould be laid in this ſtate on fieves, or ſome other contri- 
vance which will afford the honey a free paſſage. It will run 


quite clear; and the honey thus obtain 


ſhould be kept by 


_ itſelf, as being the pureſt and beſt. The combs which are 
but partly filled, and thoſe that were full and have done run- 
ning, are broken by hand, and the honey 
Some put the broken combs into a ſtrong bag | 
— to ſqueeze the honey out of them; and even warm the 


in them runs out. 
and then uſe a 


roken combs with the help of fire ; but neither of theſe laſt 


cConſider, that in both theſe ways, much of the wax paſſes 
through the bag with the honey, and that the wax being of 
greater value, 


| cha bis honey becomes the leſs valuable, in proportion to its 


e owner ſuſtains a loſs in that reſpeR, 'belides - 


being leſs pure. It is true, that great part of the wax thus 


mixed with the honey foon riſes io the ſurface, and may be 


taken off, eſpecially after , the honey is grown hard, The 


makers of mead. need not be extremely ſolicitous about ſepa- 


rating the honey ſo | 2 perfectly ſrom the wax, becauſe by 


waſhing the wax in cold water, the honey will diſſolve, and 


the wax being rained from it by running the water through 


|  -a coarſe cloth, neither bad taſte nor impurity will be,commu- 

nicated by it to the water, which may afterwards be uſed for 

making med. The v ax that has been ſkimmed off the honey - 
ſeparated by preſſure, ſhould be waſhed in the fame manner; 


becauſe, by this means, no part of the wax will be loſt. 
The g:.odne's and flavour of honey depend on the fragrance 


of the plants from which the Bees collect it; and hence it is 
that the honey of different places is held in different degrees ot 
. | : | | + ON 
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eſlimation. That which is made early i in che year is alſo pre · 
ferred to what is collected in the latter end of the ſeaſon The 
colour alſo depends on the colour of j juices which the Bees 
collect. Thus the honey from trees is higher coloured ihan 
from flower, and from heath darker coloured chan from 
almoſt any otber flower. 

In order to obtain the wax in 1 pure tate, what remains of - 
the combs after ſeparating the honey, together with the combs 
which contain ber brad: and y young bees or maggots, is put 
into a copper with a fufficient quanti y of clean water; which 

to boil over a ſlow fire, and ſtirred frequently with a 
; when the wax is melted, it is run through bags, which 
| are put into a preſs, to ſeparate the wax perfeftly. The wax 
runs from the prels i into a veſſel placed underneath, with ſome 
water in it, to prevent the wax from flicking to it. What 
' remains after the preffure may be again boiled in water, in or- 
der to obtain mary. v wax from it; and this ſhould be repeated by 
kh bon, Tab than by boiling i it ſtrongly at once. All 
the wax that 25 * poſſibly obtained by theſe means, ſhould be 
| were a veſſel, with ſome water in it, and be melted. It 

Felt then be let. ſtand as long as it remains in a fluid ſtate, 
that whatever impurities are in i may ſettle in the water. The 
clean wax, ſhould then be poured off into a veſſel which ſhall 
giye it the 1 it is to remain in, Ee as it runs clear, 
chere being ſome water in the veſſel, which will render the 
taking the wax gut the more eaſy. Thi veſſel is then carried 
into. a, place where the wax — cool gradually. N is found, 
that the larger | thee cakes of wax are, the better it keeps, and 
the bygher price it, brings ; alſo, that the more gently it has 
been boiled, the better it is: for too haſty boiling renders it 
bard, and this areal the difficulty of bleachin „ The re- 
maining Wax. | ould be ſtrained uirough a "lot, to ſeparate 
the remaining filth from it, and being nn melted, is poured 
off as before. This ſecond melting renders the wax much 
rer, and it vill become more valuable to the manüſacturer, 

e he is ak the trouble of n it. | 


2 


1 11 


„ AnT. XL 2 for a of Map. 


Al the writers who have hitherto treated of this ſubject. 
have , given into a capital error with regard to the 
ſtrength 0 fin liquor, by diretting too Te a proportion of 
da to be diſſolved in the water.- uſual prattice of 
making it fo may as to bear —_ is very wrong. I he 

D 2 mquor 


liquor is thereby rendered a mere ſtum, and this bad 


moul 
cauſe, the longer the boiling has been cond. the leſs will 


— in a ferment will communicate itlel | 
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ſtzlt increafed by the long boiling generally prafliſed. 


ſcarcely poſſible to procure honey ſo pure, that ſome bo: 


bread, wax, or other ſubſtance, is not mixed with it; and this 
cannot be perſeQly ſeparated from it, by any methods at pre- 
ſent known, but by boiling. On this account, therefore, the 
boiling of mead ſeems in iſputably neceſſary. In order the 
more effefually to ſeparate theſe impurities from the liquor in- 
tended to be boiled, it is adviſeable to mix ſome whates of 
eggs with it before it is put on the fire; very rticular care 
muſt abſolutely be taken to ſkim off the thick ſcum that riſes 
upon it, the moment before it begins to boil, and this miſt 
be attentively continued ſo long as it does boil. The only in- 
tention of boiling being here to ſeparate the impurities, and to 
make a perfect union of the water and the honey, both which 
purpoſes being very ſoon attained, it evidently appears that the 
— need be but of very ſhort duration. is circumſtance 

be particularly attended to in making ol Mead; be- 


the liquor be diſpoſed to een kindly. It is perhaps o 

to our rs boiling only, that mead, highly 2 coir — 
of the nofthern nations, has long lain u ade Arent in this 
country; a diſcredit from which it might 8 be _— - 


 trieyed, if. due care were uh ng to — 2 it rig 
common method of boiling it too much has 5 $ e 

nue fermenting ſufficiently to remove its, luſcious is; - 

| Whereas, were it to undergo a due ſermentation, that ſweet 
| neſs would go off, and the liquor you acquire a fine racy 


flayour.. — notable houſe-wive hops to their 
mead: - This helps to take off its f. laid and, as 


the bitter- 


neſs of the hop goes off. gives it a pleaſant favour. | A ferment 
is here, as in all vinous liquors that are in) ee kak 


wanted, to bring on a perſett fermentation 


RSS and be improve 
Og in Trey et 


Ax r. XII. Cuclou?s-Spitt mee for. 


"RY TO , which is found chiefly on the herb cal- 


led ao: and which ĩs ge called * 
ct is, by * and other lex 2 
— 
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Exudation. Is ſuch a definition a juſt one, or is it produced 
by ſome other cauſe? Ye 
_ Cucxow-SPITTLE is a name given to a ſort of white froth - 
or ſpume, very common in the ſpring, and firſt months in the 
ſummer, on the leaves of certain plants, particularly on thoſe ok 
the common White Field Lychnis, thence called by fome 8Spat- 
tled Poppy. All writers upon vegetables have taken notice of 
this froth, though few (tilt of late) have underſtood the cauſe and 
origin of it. ry have imagined it to be an exhalation of the 
earth; ſome have eſteemed it, from the name, to be the ſaliva 
of the cuckow; others the exttavaſated juices of the plant; 
and ſome a hardened dew. But all theſe are erroneous opi- 
nions; as the true account of it is, that it oweth its origin to a 
ſmall inſect. VVV 
There are very frequently to be ſeen, in the ſummer 
months, a ſort well leaping animals, called by ſome the 
Flea-Graſshoppers; becauſe they are very ſmall, and like a flea. 
Theſe little creatures have each a pointed proboſcis, by means 
of which they fuck the juice of the plants upon which they 
are found. Theſe animals lay their eggs in autumn, from 
which, in the ſpring following, the young ones are hatched ; 
and theſe are at firſt tenderly ſheltered from injuries, by a de- 
| licate and thin membrane, which maketh a ſort of nympha or 
aurelia, having the lineaments of all the parts of the animal 
which is to iſſue from it. When this is firſt hatched from the 
egg. it is only a ſmall white point on the leaf, no larger than 
the point of a,needle; a few days after, it is greeniſh, its co- 
lour changing with, the juices of the plant on which it feeds. 
It moveth about very ſwiftly, in this ſtate, though ſtill covered 
with its membrane; but till it getterh rid of that, it can net- 
ther leap nor fly. * OS RY Toh 
The manner in which the little creature forms this Froth, or 
| Toad-ſpittle as it is called in ſome places of Lincolnſhire, is 
this: It applies its anus cloſe to the leaf, and diſcharges upon it 
a ſmall drop of a white viſcous fluid; which drop, containing 
ſame air in it, is foon elevated into a ſmall bubble. Before 
this bubble is well formed, it depoſiteth ſuch another drop; 
and ſo on, till it is every way overwhelmed with a quantity of 
theſe bubbles, which -form the white froth or ſpittle enquired 
_ after. - The creature addeth to this quantity upon occaſion ; 
but never moveth from under it, till it hath got rid of its en- 
veloping-membrane, or is arrived from us nymph-ſtate to that 
of the perfe& animal. It throws out theſe globules of viſcous 
Humour, by a: ſort of dilation and contraftion of its belly; 


«Pp : 
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as they ſucceed one another, it diſpoſeth chem every way 
2: itſelf with its feet. 
proof that theſe animals feed, on the j Juices of the 
whit they are in this imperfe&t ſtate, and covered with a pin, 
is this; that if one of them be placed on a leaf pros "= 
any other ſuch plant, the leaf on A live will never 
grow beyond the ſize it was, when the anim; | was placed upon 
it; while the oppoſite leaf will acquire its, 5 2 : 
When the animal hath goed, us Rate, it makes 
no more froth, but leaves that under hr rp it had lived, and 
taketh its courle freely about the plant, leaping, and flying i in 
the manner 2 at the l of this paper. 


Hanis. XIV. f On preparing Wood-Land for Corn and Tillages | 
- Mr. SYLVAN, 


| Wild uncultivated * over- run with word; will, 
when properly cleared, according to the nature of the 
land, pay as well for cultivation as any other not before: ſub- 
ed to that inconvenience. Great care and pains are neceſ- 
{ary to clear the land from the roots, which lie in different di- 
reftions, and obſtrutt the progres. of the plough. In a wide 
country, where wood is too plentiful, and no advantage can 
| be ade of it at market for ſale, the moſt ready method to re- 
move the obſtrufting evil will be to cut down mY the trees, and 
undet wood, and burn it on the ſpot; this would produce from 
che aſhes a very rich manure, and the grubbing up the roots 
vould well mix the manure with the earth, and N 2 
proper food for future af 
But in this country eſpecially, wood is of too valuable a na- 
ture to be even waſted, mm leſs totally deſtroyed; every 
Mick is therefore to be preſerved; and the prudent owner will 
certainly take care at what time he cuts his timber, oak, — 
or copſe wood in winter, while the ſap is down ; after the 
wood 1+ cut down to the earth, the earth muſt be 
the roots carefull ; the g up 
will incorporate he upper layer of earth with the under, and 
form a kind of compoſt ; a ſmall quantity of lime will be no 
very proper to throw over it; or, where chalk can be ob- 
tained, that will be flill better; this will corre& the ſourneſs 
of the foil, which it has contraſted from the abſence of 
the rays of the ſun, and render it more diſpo to nouriſh 
the plants of corn. The luxuriance of this kind of ſoil, at 
ficl, will render particular caution neceſſary in ſeed, the 
* | and, 
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land; a vaſt bulk of ſtraw will be generally produced, but, the 
- heartineſs of the land not being equal to the ſtimulus ariſing 
from its freſhneſs, little corn; therefore it will be beſt to ob- 
tain a crop of black oats, or, if ihe land be tolerably clean 
and firm, a crop of beans firſt of all, as leaſt liable to be in- 
jured by any property of one kind or the other. Aſter theſe 
—_ a complete winter and ſummer fallow (when indeed the 
chalk is beſt laid on) will prepare it for turnips, or any courſe 
of crops you pleaſe. A dreſſing of wood aſhes, - eſpecially 
thoſe brought dry from a lime kiln, will be a very proper drei- 
ſing for the land in the ſummer following, and eſtabliſh the pro- 
perty of the ſoil for ſeveral years to come. I. I. 


ART. XV. Uſeful Receipts. 
= | A Cure for the Gout. . 
Gentleman, who has been long afflicted with the gout in 
5 his head and ſtomach, hearing of Sutton's method of 
ting the ſmall-pox, was determined to try a ſimilar remedy, 
therefore, when he had the complaint in his ſtomach, he 
drank Ice-water, and that drove it immediately to his feet; 
aud when he had it in his head, he thereto applied cold wet 
cloths, which inſtantly removed it: he thereupon threw off 
his wes of flannel, and got on horſeback, or into a coach, 
and walked greatly, as ſoon as he was able. 


For the Cure of Warts. 


| If the perſon gets ſome ſtrong ſoap lees, that has not been 
uſed, and applies it often to.the warts, it will certainly cure 
them, as it has been tried. | | 


To get Creaſes and Wrinkles from Parchments. 


Smear lightly over the creaſes and wrinkles ſome paſte, ſuch 
as is uſed by bookbinders; then preſs the places that are 
* crumpled and creaſed, with a ſmooth folding. ſtick, on the 
blank or back fide of the parchment, placing firſt ſeveral ſheets 
of ſoft and ſmooth paper underneath. Then, with a linen 
cloth, a little moiſtened with water, wipe the paſte all off, and 
place two or three ſheets of the like paper on the ſide that was 
paſted, and paſs a hot flat iron, uſed for ironing linen, over the 
whole, nad ad it flowly and forcibly. When this is done, 
preſs the whole in a bookbinder's Randing-preſs, or a napkin- 
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Axr. XVI. Lift of the Fairs in England and Wales, in the 
| 3 Month of February, * | | | 


wy EADING, St. Blazey, Ermington, Eveſham, Farri ; 
| Lifton, Lyme, King's Lynn, Poulton, Rudland, Saltaſh, 
Wymondham. 3. Bath, Dereham, 5. Leighton Buzard, Llanner- 
chymeadd, Plymouth, Pontefract, 7. Chapel, St. Silim. 9. 
Llandaff. 11. Llandyſell. 13. Aſhborne, Beaconsfield, Beauma- 
ris, Biggleſwade, Budworth, Camraſs, Cardigan, Devizes, Dorcheſ- 


ter, (Dorſetſhire) Godalming, Hambledon, Eaft-Loce, Leominſter, 


Maidftone, Mold, Northallerton. 14. Biddeford, Brandon, Brom- 

ley, Flint, Frampton, Headen, Slaidburn, Tutbury. 18. Long- 
. 19. Weldon. 20. Bingham, Northampton. 21. Bing- 

ham. 24. Cambron, Eglysfach, Frome, Ireby, Pocklington, Stoke, 

_ (Suffolk) Walſall. 25. Afſhbrittle, Burnham, (Bucks) Carnarvon, 

Feverſham, Llanerillo, Llanfechell, Matlock, Oundie, Plympton, 

26. Adwalton. 28. Cheſterfield, = 

| | Moveable Fairs in the Month of February. 

Firſt Wedneſday, at St. Stephens. Wedneſ day before Candle- 
mas the 2d, at Leck. Tueſday after the 2d, at Hereford. Sa- 
turday before the 11th, at Howey. Saturday after the 14th, at 
Fontefract, South Moulton. Tueſday before the 5th, at Hi ham 
_ Ferrers. Monday before Old Candlemas-day the 13th, at Don- 
| Caſter, Second Tueſday, at Chirk. Second Friday, at Leybourn. 
Tueſday before the 13th, at Stamford. Thurſday before the 1 3th, 
at Chapel-in-le-Firth. Friday before the 13th, at Biſhop's-Cattle. 
Saturday after the 13th, at South-Moulton. Thurſday before the 
Aach, at Beverley. Tueſday before the 15th, at Egton. Seven 
days before St. Matthias Feb. 24, at Pocklington. Wedneſda 
after the 25th, at Brackley. Wedneſday before the 28th, at Barnſ- 
ley. Thurſday before the 28th, at Penniſton. Laſt Thurſday, 
zt Chekter, Teignmouth. Laſt Friday, at Ruabon. 
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4 Dusknrarion on the Preogre ye preſent State 
AGRICULTURE. | [Continued] 


TURKEY I ASIA. 
Task in As1A is ſituated between the tyenty⸗ 

fisch degrees of eaſt longitude, and be- 

tween the eig 8 of north latitude. It 
is about a thou miles, in length ht hundred in 
_ breadth. 1 i. bounded by the Blk land ircaſſia, on the 
north, by Perſia on the eaſt, by Arabia and the Levant ſea, on 
the and by the Archipelago, the Helleſpont, and Fro- 
pontis, w hich ſeparate it from Europe, on the weſt. | 


 Dividons. : ; Subdiviſions Chief Thus 


J 'S 
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| Diviſions „ Sabin. 


U.. Caramania, — Teraſſo. 

Aleppo Antioch, Da- 

Fal of the Le- Syria with Paleſtine, o maſcus, Tyre, Sidon 

| vant ſea. the Holy Land Fripoli, Scande- 
won, & Jeruſalem, 


"The clan 5 is in general moderate, the air ſerene, and the 
ſeaſons regular ; but the inhabitants are frequently viſited by 
the plague, which proves the more fatal, as they take no pre- 


caution to prevent being infected. Their firm belief in pre- 
deſtination is indeed the cauſe of this negligence, which ren- 


ders this dreadful ſcourge of mankind doubly ſevere. 
The ſoil in this 1 of Aſia is naturally rich and fertile, 
but, for want of culture, does not half the corn and 
other grain it would, otherwiſe do. Huſbandry is chiefl . 
ried on by the Greeks, and Armenian Chriſtians, the 
being too proud and indolent to attend to cultivation. | 
The Turkiſh horſes are inferior only to the Arabian, but : 
the inhabitants generally make uſe of camels for. travelling, 
and carrying burdens; that animal, beſides the advantage of 
ſtrength, being formed. by nature to travel an amazing diſ· 
tance without either provender or water, particularly the 
latter. — avonitly uſed in tillage. Buffalos are 
found in ſeveral parts of Turkey, the fleſh of which may be 
at an eaſy rate, but it is very bad, nor is the 
much better. Vaſt flocks of keep are k 1 coun · 
try, but 74 in the province nia, where they 
are molly, of the Syrian kind. The hr 4 of theſe 4 
an exquifite taſte, and their tails are — long and thick, 
ſome of them having been known. to weig 8 
Innumerable herds of bom haves wag ly 
in Pamphylia; the hair of this animal is of infinite uſe -in 
the manufacture of their fine camblets, and great quantities of 
it are exported. to Europe. The kids are — delicate 


_ eating, ſ both in ſweetneſs and flavour thoſe of Europe. 
Se of the fins in T. urkey are of an extraordinary ſize, 


particularly the Offrich, bat theſe are, not common. 
8 Sh, e ifland of Cyprus CE 
3 "Sou the bee of 3 ck gre mnkere of 


- of the inhabitants of a flill more ſterile ſe 
| time, rendered its own people at once luxurious and effemi- 
nate. Hence it has been the fate of theſe delightful countries 
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which ace caught in the months of September and October; 
when being pickled down in barrels, many thouſands of them 
are ſent annually to Venice, where they fetch a very good 
4 Moft of the rivers abound in fiſh, particularly ſalmon and 
carp, of an amazing ſize : but the fiſh on their ſea-coaſts are 


. 2 Far more delicate in their kind, viz. turbots, rets, 
10 


4 


, Foaches, pilchers, herrings, oyſters, tunnies, &. | 
hat ſmall part of the country which is cultivated, though 
but indifferently, yields excellent corn of various kinds; cot- 
on, all kinds of rn and garden - ſtuff in the greateſt per- 
ion, particularly af which is often as large as a 


man's leg; grapes of a prodigious ſize, from which the inha- 
on An elicious wine; oranges, lemons, citrons, olives, 
figs, dates, coffee, rhubarb, balſam, opium, myrrh, frankin- 


cenſe, gall- nuts, together with many other valuable drugs, and 


rich guns.  Maulberry-trees are raiſed here in great number: 
for the ſubſiſtence FN 


that commodity are annually produced. : 
The f tile * of Aſia 9 2 excited the attention 
e ſoil, and, at the ſame 


ed their cong 
in war, and 


were not ſufficient to gratiſy the ambition of the Turks; they | 
continued their incurſions into the neighbouring territories 1 
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the Grecian em r emperors and being commanded by able gene- 
rals, thier inroads were often — Bound by their 
| ligion to make converts to Mahometiſni, they were never 
without what they _— a ſufficient pretence for ravaging 
the dominions of the Chriſtians. Othinan, 0 one of the great- 
eſt generals of that age, led the Turks into the Leſſer Aſia; _ 
and, about the year 1 by. on made nuts maſter of Nice, and 
Pruſa in Bithynia. Convinced 8 are of no real 
uſe to a troop of wanderers like the urks, Othman made 


nation, Hence the Turks are often 'called Othmans, from 


that celebrated leader. A race of the moſt warlike princes 


. e 


mentioned in hiſtory fucceeded Othman. They greatly ex- 
tended the bounds of the Turkiſh empire; and, about the year 
2357, croſſed the Hellefpont into Fine where Amurath 
made Adrianople the ſeat of his empire. Grovn inſolent by 
 Tucceſs, and tyrannical by power, ne I. not only defeated 
| the Greek emperor Sigiſmund, : to Conſtanti- 
nople, but even made incurſions 1 into —* territories of noo 
Tacens. 18 the Great, provoked at the Fl 
ies © 


1 ed corp with the cruelti 


3 thoſe rival * ors on the v 


Pompey deſeated th f Mithridates, 8 
army o in w 
SET, eee 


the — U 
the Chriſtians with fre 
dominions of the Greek emperor 
| opped by the Hungarians x s; ey 
2 invaſions, and reduced the territo- 
ries of th emperor. At laſt, inthe yur 1453 Mahomet II. 


eat, and had from that p 
ben the cout of theſe emp ire. Luxury and effemi- 
had rendered the army of the emperor contemptible; 


from being properly exerted. The feuds that had 
| long fubfiſted between the churches of Conſtantinople and 
| Rome, haſtened its deſtruction, and greatly contributed to 

F 9 1 


Pruſa the capital of his dominions, and formed them into a 


| him. A beide ua e 


t ten centu- 1 


inteſtine diviſions prevented the whole force of che 


bl 
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Tue conqueſt of the capital was followed by the ſubmiſſion 
ol all Greece, which F Europe Ne oe Turks a conſiderable weight in 
the political balance - And as the Infidels, when 
they extended their cn L 4 not exterminate the inha- 
8 their dominions were ſtill ſull of people; ſo that the 
Greeks enjoyed their own religion, though under the moſt 
grievous oppreſſions. 
_ : Mahomet paid the debt of nature in 1481, and was ſue⸗ 
ceeded a fe Odin tron YN That prince 
carried on a war againſt the Hungarians and Venetians, as 
well as the Perſians and Ws: bus being at laſt ren- 
tim wer = — by gout, b, econd ſon, Selim, Procured 
iſon ylician. 
| og belt polleſs the throne in peace 
whit ile any 1 ray prince of the Othinan race ſubſiſted, be pur- 
ſued the barbarous policy of the Eaſt, and cauſed them all to 
be ftrany He continued the war againſt the ſophi of Per- 
ſia and the'prince of Mount Taurus, and defeated their forces; 
5 finding * unable to e into Perſia, he turned 
: t, which, | after many bloody battles, he 
bel as ain o ſucceſsful i in the Leſſer Aſia, where he 
made Woch maſter of. Ne Damaſcus, Gaza, and ſeveral 


Selim died in 1520, and was ſucceeded by Soliman the 
Magnificent, the . prince that ever filled the throne of 
Othman. In the beginning of his reign the moſt fatal diſſe- 
rences ſubſiſted between the Chriſtian powers, and the pro: 
greſs of the Inſidels ſeemed to be forgotten: Animated with 
8 and always deſirous of increaſing the .power of the 
8 Soliman availed himſelf of theſe di enſions, took 
the man of Rhodes, driving from thence the kni his of 
St. = ol Jeruſalem, who retired to Malta, an iſland given 
the emperor Charles V. From this period till the 
= 2 of his death, 
ſeries of wars with the Chriſtian wers, in which he was in 


neral ſucceſsful ; but miſcarried m he mace to 
re the iſland of Malta 


the —_ of Soliman was one continued 


Solimart S in 1566, was ſucceeded by his fon, Selim II. 


This e continued the wars _ by his father 1 * the 
Chriſtians, but without his good f . The Turkiſh fleet, 
which was was now very powerful, was totally deſeated by the 
Chriſtians, i in the battle of Lepanto. This blow almoſt anni. 
hilated the Turkiſh navy, and had the victory been 40 20 w 
= ** Selim had tottered on his throne, But di — 


And jealouſies 


| fea. But though he waded 1 2 Be trough 
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evailing among the Chriſtians, the panic of 
the Turks ſubſided, they ſoon recovered their ſpiries, their 
army again became formidable; but their marine has never 
fince been able to face that of the Chriſtians. 

Selim died in 1575, and was ſucceeded by his fon Amurath 
II. who carried on a ſucceſsful war againft the and 
them to cede Tauris, Teflis, and many other cities to 
the Turks. He was alſo ſortunate in his wars agaivſt the 
Hungarians, and made himſelf 4 of the fortreſs of Raab. 
His whole reign was indeed a continual war, the operations of 
which were various; ſometinies. fortune attended the Orhman 
22 and ſometimes thoſe of the enemy. Aſter a reign 

ole e Amurath paid the debt of natute, and fis 
aſcended the Turkiſh throne. 

e moſt memorable tranfaftions of the reign of this prince 
dre his cruekies. At his acceſfion to the throne, he ca _— 
- nineteen of his brothers o be, ſtrangled: bated, Folly 
father's concubines were ſup pond 5 be 6 
theſe unhappy victims of 5 een 1 


blood, . He died of the pl 
1 
8 facceeded to the Turkiſh throne on the death of 
| his brother, and carried on an unſucceſsful war againſt the 
| Perſians; but though his army was defeated in Afia, and ſe- 
vera} towns taken from him; yet his forces in Hungary were 
vidtorious, and obliged the Auftrians to fign a peace in 1606, 
by which Achmet was allowed to retain all the conqueſts he 
had made. Soon after this. r 
fucceeded by his fon Ofman, . 9 years of age. 
He was a prince of great hopes, and ſeemed formed for go- 
| verning a turbulent people; but unſucceſsful in his wars 
_ apaindt Poland, he was put to death by the Janizaries, whoſe 
power he intended to have reduced. He was ſucceeded b 
orad IV. who, after a long conteſt with the Perfians, do 4 
himſelf maſter of the city o His brother neun 
ſucceeded him on the Othman throne in 1640, but bein 
worthleſs inactive prince, be was ſtrangled in the ſeraglio by 
the Janizaries in 1648. | 
homet IV. ſucceeded Ibrahim, and carried on a long war 
inſt the Venetians. During his reign, Candy was taken 
by the Turks, after a fiege of thirty = and the loſs of 
230,000 nien. A bloody war ſucceeded between the Turks 
and Imperialiſts, in which the former were ſo ſucceſsful, that 
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they laid ſiege to Vienna; but were forced to caile it with 
great loſs, by by John Sobieſki, king of Poland. This misfor- 


tune cauſed a 


throne. 

The ſtandards of Soliman were equally a nor 
Was his brother Achmet II. more ſucceſsful : the Turks were 
— 4 in almoſt every action, and victory ſeemed to have 

OY y deſerted the Othoman forces. Perſuaded that many 


46 the late misfortunes were owing to the want of abilities in 
the Tarkiſh generals, Muſtapha II. who mounted the throne 
in 1696, headed his armies in perſon. But he was ſoon con- 


vinced that his opinion was too precipitately formed; the ce- 
tebrated prince E 


tween the Imperialiſts and Turks in th year 1699. This de- 
feat terminated the reign of Muſt * was depoſed, his 
mals hos, and his brother Ac et I placed upon the 
throne. This prince was more ſucceſsful; he gave ſhelter at 
Bender to Charles XII. and terminated a fi ul war againſt 
the Ronny concluded at Pruth. He alſo declared 
2 enetians; but the numerous armies he levied 


the ſcene of aftion was tranſlated to Hungary. 
fag . commanded the 1 army, and gave the 
conclude an 
were the I. 


armies more ſucceſsful in Afia; t 


Enraged at theſe repeated misfortunes, and alarmed at the 


greſs of the Perſians, the populace demanded the heads © the 


vizir, chief admiral, and the ſecretary. Theſe were accord- 


Suns Mahomet V. 3 to the throne. 
in the government did not however Ie 


ouli Khan as ſophi of Perſia. The war being 
in Afia, Mahomet turned his arms 


vith the former; Eugene was dead, and there was no other 
general, of equal talents to ſupply his place: but his forces 


were not à mateh for the latter. Defeat ſucceeded defeat, and 
the 


rment in Conſtantinople, Mahomet was ſhut 
up in priſon, and his brother Soliman II. Placed” upon the 


ugene, who then commanded the Imperial 
armies, — 5 — him, and a was concluded be- 


Beef pts territorities of that republic alarmed all 


EY 2 defeats, that Achmet was forced to 
us peace at Paſſarowitz, in 1718. Nor 
hey were 


defeated by Kouli Khan, who had ſeized the throne of Perf. 


ingly rack. off; but even this ſacrifice was not ſufficient to 
apa the clamours of the people, Achmet himſelf was de- 


ards of Othman. _ Mahomet was as unſuc- 
1 1 predeceſſor, and at laſt 4 to acknowledge 


| againſt the 
s and Ruſſians; he was viftorious in ſeveral ations 
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Aſiatic armies, and their implicit 


war, have been the great 
rendered their empire 2 bs as. ig The extenſion, as well 
as duration of their empire, may indeed be in ſome meaſure 


in the ſeraglio. They were generally 1 in number about 


2 2 , and the jealouſies that ſubſiſt among 


1 of theſe haughty infidels. 
* Yona an. abſolute power of life over ror al 
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the progrefs of the Ruſſians was ſo rapid, that Conſantinople 


' itſelf was threatened with a ſiege. Reduced to this extremity, 


a haſty peace was concluded with the emperor, and ſoon after 


another with the Ruſſiaus, both diſadvantageous to the Turks. 


Mahomet died in 1754 Be was ſucceeded by his brother, 
Oſman III. who died in 1757, and was ſucceeded by his bro- 
ther Muſtapha III. who died on the 21ſt of Jan — Wo ick 


_ whilſt engaged | in an unſucceſsful war with the 


was concluded on the 21ſt of July, 1774, a few —_— after 


che acceſſion of the preſent grand ſignior Achmet IV. The 
late emperor, Muſtapha III. left a ſon, then only in his 19th. 


ear; but as he was too young to manage the reins of govern- 
_—_ in the then critical N A of the Turkiſh affairs, Muſ- 
tapha appointed his brother, the preſent emperor, to ſucceed 
him in the throne; and to this prince, under the ſtrongeſt 


terms of recommendation, he confided the care of his in- 
fant ſon. 


The perſeverance of the Turks, ſu plied by their numerous 
2 to their officers, N 

rather than any excellen in DOE Ty pam or Nied e in 
e es W ve 


to the military inſtitution of the Janizaries, a corps ge- 
_, compoſed of the children of ſuch Chriſtian -_4 
could not pay the taxes. Theſe being collected together, were 
formed to the exerciſe of arms under the eyes of their 5 


and ſo excellent was their diſcipline, that they were 
to be invincible : and they Ty conſtitute the flower of the 
Turkiſh armies. Aftex all, we muſt conſider the political flate 
its princes, as 

baſis of this empire, and the principal reaſon why 
2 — provinces in the world are ſuſffered to remain in the 


ſignior is one of the moſt de 


ſubjects; of the juſtice of which they are ſo entirely 


aaded, 

that they never make any reſiſtance, but ſubmit with mildneſs 

| to the firſt order he iſſues for taking away their 
their lives. This exceſs of obedience is 2 them 


religion; and, labguring under the force of this; 


even the chief officers of the empire conclude it to be their 


higheſt good fortune and glory, 6 


1 


e | 
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or command of their marie. The wide exten: of the 
empire, lands, es, are his ert at 

, except lands annexed to ds ebhrcks; which 
Jews and Chriſtians avail themſelves of, to 
„ arid fo fa- 
e has it been held, that there 20 inftance 


— — to maintain horſe. and men, al- 


the grand ſignior ſhall call them forth 
— nk At his i 


on this prinee obli 


tal, for chis very lay like him the mouth and the 
of id, and endows him with a power to aker and 
and ſented rules, or at Teaſt to dif 


death; therefore, upon the leafh eſtion of the dil; 


I adals, br er theey bo bo inndcoed, 


; and frequen 


ntly ſaves himſelf from the 


gerad fury, 
niſtration upon the viair, and faerifi bim to th 
8 rificing e pub- 


he 
een of fats in Turkey are the 


being carried before them 
ey march; theſe ſit in the divan or courts of juſtice 


with. the myfu ; the kadilaſquiers, or chief juſtices of provin- 


ces; the beglerbegs, or viceroys; the baſhas, or governors of 
towns Tea: under ho 


| governor of Conſtantinople; the  vizir has a dex 
who is likewiſe filed kaimacan; the reis-effendi, or oed- 
chancellor and 


tnealirer. There are kkewife the 


— of — 
ſuparimondant 


of the women} and has the command of all 


aga of the Janizaries, the 
aga of the Siluds, and ſome others. 


alt — white eunuchs. 
olheers in thefe are comp of the 
children v. Chriſtians Leg gr 
01. = 


well-made, 


= of a fultan's havi attempted fo vi- | 
— 2 "he Turks hold their lands by a kind of mi- 


| * whie i 


penſe 


throwing the whole blame of ary male- admi- 


grand vizir, or 


pri nr the mufti, or 
— the vizirs of the baneh, or baſhas of 821 
5 from three horſes tails 


- the 1 or 
ef ſhate > and the tefterder, or lord- 


ſeragho are, the kiflar aga, who is 
che bisch eunucks; and the capi aga, who has the command of 


. 
- go - 
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the annual tributes paid 
and wer of Ml 
compared to the vaſt ſums extorted by the ſultan from his 
of preſents. He alſo raiſes vaſt ſums by the conf 


es bt at his diſpoſal 
neroſity prompts him to beſtow any conſiderable on the 
relavidity of hs downlod. 3 # 3 3 
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well-made, and ſprightly of theſe, while exceeding young, are 
preſented to the — ignior; and ſuch as he approves are ad- 
mitted into the ſeraglios, and educated under the appellation of 
Ichoglans. Being circumciſed, they are firſt, taught filence, 


and a modeft humble behaviour; and as they advance in years, 


they. are inſtructed in the Mahometan religion, the Turkiſh, 


Perſian, and Arabic languages. When fit for manly exercifes, 


they are taught the uſe of arms, and ſuch other ſciences as may 
render them ſerviceable to the ſtate; but none are preferred 
before they attain the age of 40. Beſides theſe, there are 
children in the ſeraglios, who are trained up for inferior em- 
ployments. Among the ſultan's. attendants are a number of 

. former of which converſe by figns, and 


mutes and dwarfs, 


the latter divert the court by their 


The revenues of the grand ſignior are immenſe, but it is im- 
poſſible to aſcertain the exact ſum. They ariſe from the cuſtoms, 
the produce of demeſne lands, the capitation or poll tax, im- 
poſed on every ſubje& of the empire who is not a Mahometan, 

by the cham of the Crim Tartars, the 
princes of Moldavia, Wealachia, the little republie of Raguſa, 


elia, her with half a million annually 
8 are. inconſid when 


from Egypt. 


his vice- 

roys and great officers of ſtate, under the plauſible a ion 
ions of 
to 


the eſtates and effects of his miniſters, whom, if they 


de immoderately rich, he frequently puts to death, under pre- 
tence of miſconduct. He is likewiſe heir to all his officers and 


miniſters ; who, after diſtreſſing the people they are appointed 
to govern, in order to amaſs prodigious wealth, are obliged to 
when they die; and it is ſeldom that ge- 


The current coin of Turkey conſiſts of gold and filver, but 
there is no copper or braſs money. The gold coins are the 
altines or ducats, and the zechinos. The former are worth about 


ſeven ſhillings and ſix- pence, and the latter about nine ſhillings. 
The ſilver — are, the aſper, worth three halſpence; the para, 


worth four-pence halfpenny ; the groſh, about 4 
the krip. 2 . neg and 5 about two ſhillings 
and two-pence farthing. The gold and ſilver of both countries 
go for their full value. A kize is a bag of 15,000 ducats, a purſe 
is worth 500,000 crowns, and of theſe the ſultan makes his com- 
mon preſents; but thoſe he preſents to his ſaltanas or favou- 
rites, are called golden purſes, and contain 90,000 crowns. 
[ To be continued. | . 
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Axr. III. On poojenges hehe. 5 
a SYLVAN, 
in England which are ally wes ts de 
= are few indeed in number, but being ſcattered 


4 about are capable of doing much injury. To ſecure 
as much as. poſſible, farmers, &c. ſrom their. ill effects, I-beg 
you will inſert the — obſervations as $ they occurred to a 


conſtant reader. K. B. 
/ Henlane.—Henbane is a large ſoreadis lant: it is capa- . 
ble 20 doing great miſchief; and anhappily for the £ A 


not confined to woods or remote — but grows naturally 
upon ditch-banks, and. is common almoſt every where. 
1 1 2 . way of mankind, yet 
bas ſtam ng a its qualitzes in every, and 
en ef | its bartful — ſo evidently > the 
ſes, that the ſeems to. have: raiſed a fufficient canton a 


on danger from all other K . the form and hue of its 
leaves: its flowers are of a iſmal colour ; _ the whole 
plant forbidding in its aſpeft. 4 marks it for 


language. Its taſte is filthy and — ag but this 
2 A 4 its mel, which will be perceived b 84. is 
offenſive 

By this diſmal loak, and this forbidding ; ſmell, has. nature 
. warned men to beware of Henhane, though they ſee it 
about their LN ſhall prevent the poſſibility of miſ- 


Plant, by 1 us 


el dea m. long. and irregular in its . From this 
rife eight or ten leaves. They are very large, and of a 
_ weintiſh or a greyiſh green colour. . . are very deeply i in- 
d ented at the ſides, and of a ſtinkir ing filth 9. ſmell. 

The ſtalk grows up 3n the midf it of eſe, and is whitiſh, 

hard, woody. Sal of branches, and two feet high. The upper 
. Br AT he woke Gor frſt riſe from 

eaves grow upon this, oſe t | 

"the root: and of the fame fmell. 

Fhe flowers are numerous =_ large, but they are nat con- 
ſpicuous. They are hollow, like a bell, and are of a dead. co- 
Jour, veined in a very curious manner with purple. 

After theſe come ſhort thick ſeed veſſels, which are full of 
| ſmall brown leeds. 

| Every 


1 
and when offered to the or ite iy he anſwer.in LE E 
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Every part of this plant is poiſonons, and it deſtroys 
by throwing them int into drowly els, like a 2 KS pon con- 
vullions TH 
Cattle will ſometimes eat the ung leaves of i it; and this 
throws them into the ſleepy evil: iſ they have eaten a great deal, 
no medicines can recover them. Hogs will grub up the root, 
and itaffeRts them in the ſame manner. | 
Chicken will pick out the ſeeds; and if. they eat a large 
. they die by it. This is the reaſon of is name Henbane. ' 
 _Thele are ſufficient reaſons why the farmer ſhould let none 
of it grows near his fields; but there is yet greater cauſe for 
_ tearing it up in his yards where it is v common. 
There have been inſtances of country ſe ellows eating the roots 
by miſtake ; and they have died in the moſt miſerab manner 
in convulſions, and with gnaſhing of their teeth. ' 
The. ſeeds of white Henbane, which are uſed in medicine, 
are thole of a different Plant. This is altogether poiſonous. | 


Of Hemlock —Thisis another of thoſe poiſonous plants which 
nature, for reaſons to us unknown, has made (0 grow in great 
| abundance hear our habitations. 


aeg is not 7 like ons, by a peculiar forbidding 
9 it is a 22 plant, and by no means invi- 
. 3s alſo i Is 


heavy, and feems to the moſt : 
eee e. 


Ther a fori of Hemlock which grows of ſel in qandens, 
and reſembles - ; but this, though a very unwholſome 
grow is not the — onous kind. That is the large kind which 

ws wild in hedges; and it is futhciently difinguiſhed 1 its 

beigh, its aſpett, and its painted ſtalk, to prevent any mi 

farmer; who ſhall have obſerved its defeription and figure. 

The root is white, thick, long, and of an unpleaſant — 

The leaves that grow from this are very large, two foot 
broad, but divided into innumerable ſmall parts, in a regu- 
lar and beautiful manner; and they are of a dull and blackiſh 

The alk grows up i in the midſt of thee, and it is two yards 
high, and as thick as a child's arm. It is of a deep dingy green, 


but E. be d. in a moſt ſurpriſing and beautiful manner, with 
owers 


ſo that it reſembles the. ſpeckled ſkin of a ſnake. The ty 
are white, they are ſmall ſingly, but they ſtand in thick 


- =_ 5 
A a pate * colour, and ſtriated. Two come 
aher every flower. e 3 


| There 


cluſters, at the tops of the branches The ſeeds are 


end in the creatures death, are the eſſełt of eating the young 
| ſhoots of this plant. Some birds feed upon the ſeeds without 


fomewhat melancholy aſpeft. The root is long 


' notched or divided at the edges. 


purple colour. After theſe come berries which 


| that he may d againſt it with the utmoſt care. T 5 
this plant po 2 W 
AY" by 
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There are ſeveral other kinds of this, beſide that fr men- 


tioned, and the preſent ; eſpecially a very one with 2 
thick ſtalk, that grows in waters. They are all af a 


quality ; ; but this common hedge kind worſt of all. 


The ftalks are the moſt nous part; . N 


the ſeeds. Some pretend root has ſcarce any bad gate, 
but this is not confirmed upon fufficient e 


The Athenians extrafted the juice af Henlock fro: om the lower 


parts of the ftalks before the t roſe up to flower; 1 


this poiſon they executed ena inſte. d of hanging. Sacra 


3 e ee 
The knowledge of the ualities of Hemlock is ſo 
common, that we do not effect among our own 


Fee who are guarded gain: but many of thole diſeaſes 
of cattle which perplex the farmer and the farrier, andat length 


hurt ; but they are fatal to other creatures. 


Deadly Night — This is a ant not fo common about 
W. 4 men. up others; ar wherever it is ſeen it 
ſhould be rooted up, for it is fatal to children. Nature, which 
has not — is owes of men fo much as the —— 
has nat been careful ta mark it as thoſe for a th 

Rr: 


On the contrary, it is an extremely beautiful 
nder the ſurface of the ground. en and hi — 
it creeps under 
and broad leaves of 2 colour, 
buys — and and 


vided into many branches, and 
— Foe v2 the root, and ora he tp 
flowers. Theſe are large, hollow like 


of a very tempting aſpeRt ; cet; BR 
nd ue 25 large black cl ny & ww 
and A Children are tempted'to eat theſe,/; 
always act A fi berry will bring on RS li! © | 
they ſeldom ſtop with one or two. They commonty mile 
9 
: e 3 . which like th 
cleanly look to - it; and which the farmer ont 


/ 
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b waters, and i is very common in moſt * of the kin gdom. 


he root is compoſed of ſeveral long and pieces which re- 
ſemble parſnips in ſhape and colour, nd ih are of i a ſharp taſte. 


The leaves that riſe from theſe are large, and of a pale green, 


and they are divided into a great number of ſegments. © The 


ſtalks riſe ſeveral together, and are They ba divided into man 


branches, and a yard high ave ſeveral leaves upon 


them like thoſe from ter Bot, * of the ſame faint colour. 


The flowers are ſmall and yellowiſn; they grow in great tufts 


at the tops of the ſtalks, and after every one of them there come 
two ſmall ſeeds. The roots when they are firſt taken up have 
an inviting aſpett: they run out a white juice like milk wer 


cut; and this preſently after turns yellow. 


Many have eat of them, and all died. We have 1 of 
the ſad effects from very early time; and within theſe ſe years 
ted. They take the ſame 
— eat them die rav 


dhe ſame fatal ſcene has been r 
effect whether raw or boiled; 
ing and in convulſions. 


"Of Dog's Mercury. — This i another of thoſe plants which 


' tempt the ignorant by their} af] and are in their 
_ effefts fatal. The whole herb appears 2 


and green at a time when every thin; alle is dead; and many 
have eat it raw or boiled, and — by it. It is a lant com- 
mon under our hedges,” and on which nature has ſtamped no 
matk. of caution: on the contrary, it has a very alluring look. 
The root is ſlender and long; it divides into many branches, 
_ 


reads under the furface of the ground. The ſtalks are 


N got 2 at all wr of a N yo,” 1 about 
a « foo high 


_ Trelk; 


children have'generally died; ſametimes the father and mother 


Have recovered ; but in other inftances all have perifhed toge- 
ther. wo die n and in the greaeſ agonies. 
8175 


Of Herb Chriftephei —=Thö is a plant as fatal in its effetts as 


any; but On Fe Ge in om. 
e Vw e G 2 


inviting ; it is freſh 


louble. 8 The — 2 Ay in 1 — its 
green, and wholſome look had tempted many to boil it 
for food. Whole Families have. been poiſoned by it“ The 


ö 
pF, 
8 
L- 
7 

I; 

1 
| 
9 

I q 
7 
* 
; 


diſh foot-ſtalks. Each leaf is divided into many ſmall 
is as it were compoſed of many ſmall ones; and it 1s 


round, upright, reddiſh, and two feet high. Several leay 
grow upon this, which in all reſpetts r 


| are ſmall and white. The berries that follow theſe hang in 


| The young ſhoots alſo poiſon cattle. 


| "PR grand for ming 


_ 
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and there generally in woods, not far remote from dwellings, 


The root is long, thick, and whitiſh. | 
From this riſe ſeveral large leaves, ſu 


ned on long red- 


green colour. ſtalk riſes in the midſt of theſe, and is 


root, and are when rubbed or bruiſed of an unpleaſing 
The flowers ſtand in long cluſters upon ſmall ſtalks grow! 
the top of the plants, and from the boſoms of the leaves; 


* - 


a 


2 
manner of bunches of currants, and they are of a ſhining black 

colour. They are ripe in Autumn. .  _©J 
Children who have out io gather blackberries have 


% - 
* * 4 


5 been tempted to eat theſe, and have in conſequence died in 


convulſions. The plant has been from this named bane - berrĩes. 


AxT. IV. Infruftions for cultivating and curing Tobacco 


From Mr. Carvar's Treatiſe on that Subject. 
the plant is.a warm rich. ſoil, 
to be over-run with weeds ;' for from theſe it 
ly cleared. The foil in which it grows in Virgi 
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_ accuſtomed to obſerve the progreſs of this plant, will not per- 
mit me to direct with certainty the time which. is moſt proper 
to take off the top of it, to prevent it from running to ſeed, 

This knowledge can only be perfectly acquired by experience. 


When it has riſen to upwards of two feet, it commonly begins 


to put forth the branches on which the flowers and — 5 


produced; but as this expanſion, if ſuffered, to take or 
would drain the nutriment from the leaves, and thereby fen. 
* their ſize and efficacy, it becomes needſul at this — to nip 


off the extremity of the ſtalk, to prevent its growing higher: 
nt 


5 ſome other climates the top is commonly cut off whe 


| —_ than uſual, this is done when it has only thirteen; 
and ſometimes, when jt is choſen to be remarkably pow 


erful, 
eleven or twelve leayes pay are allowed to expand. On the 


firous io have bis crop very mild, 
he ſuffers it to 27 or twenty; but in this calcu- 


late the three oc four lover paves: e e 


cContrary, if the planter 1s 


nE 
This ie denominated, * top ing 
t; b 
oye; on whereas, 9 — the j 
are in ſome degree exhauſted. And though-this n Is 
unimportant, yet every method that tends io give vigour to tbe 
leaves ſhould be car road purſued. For the ſame reaſon care 
| muſt be taken to nip off the ſprouts that will be continually 
ſpringing; up at . Panchen of the leaves with the talk. This 
5 - Tuckening (he tobacco, and ought to be repeated as 
| ho n Jequires. 1 8 
The laſt, and not. the leaſt concern in the cultivation of this 
lant, is the deſtrution of the worm that nature has given it 
E and which, like many other r e preys . 


its bene factor. To geſtroy 4 8 are 
that moleſt this plaut, every. wut be carcfully fe re 
As ſoon as ſuch a wand. is diſcovered, the cauſe of it, wh 
will be found near it, ſrom its unſubſtantial texture, may 
eaſily cruſhed ; but the beſt, method is to pluck it away 4 
horn, and then cruſh it: Without a conſtant attention to th 


noxious inſeRts, a whole field of plants may be ſoon deſtroyed. 
This is termed © worming the tobacco; and as theſe worms 


are 
2 moſt predominant the latter end of July, and the begin- 
ng of Auguſt, they muſt be ny attended to at that' 


fea on. As 


plant has fiſteen leaves; if the tobacco is intended to be a little 


— 


8 — A EI Inn SO 


5 


* — 


— 


— 


with fro particles, whether tho 
cut up; for, though they may not all ap 
| Nate of maturi in geh and cannot be far from it, and will differ 
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— 


As I have juſt obſerved, that it is impoſſible, without expe- | 


rience, to point out the due time for topping the plant, fo it 1s 


ually as impoſſible to aſcertain the time it will take to ripen 
Fr That can only be known by future obſerva - 


tions; for as.it is at preſent only cultivated in England as an 
ornament to the 


been hitherto 
apparent ſigns, however, of its maturity are, that the leaves, 


„no particular attention has, I believe, 
on the preſervation of its leaves. The 


as they approach a "om 4 ripeneſs, become more corru 


pear mottled, with yellowiſh 


; and when 
„. or Ie cavities retain their uſual 


een 
= before been, and are covered with a kind of downy v 
vet- If heavy rains hap 
waſh this excreſcent ſubſtance off, and thereby damage the 
plants. In ſuch a caſe, if the froſty nights are not begun, it is 


proper to let them ſtand a few days longer, when, if the wea- 
ther be _mogerate, they will er ſubſtance again. But 
ib a froſt unexpetedly ha ppens Goring | the n 


40 they muſt be 


carefully examined in the morning 
fluence on them; and thoſe whic 


om > fond to. be covered 
roughly ripe or not, muſt be 
to be arrived at a 


8 4 in from thoſe that are perſedly ſo. 7 


| Aut. uy Deſcription af e 060! Method of ſecuring 


Buildings f Fire, invente i by Charles Lord Vife ount 
1 r. K. s. 


$1/FHE new and very ſim ae which I have diſcover- | 


JF. of e lun ind of building (even though con. 

2 timber) agai inſt 2 all d of fire "ma very properly 
be divided into n parts; namely, under - flooring, extra- lath- 
ing and inter- ſecuring, which Particular methods may be applied, 
in part or in whole, to different buildin ding to the va- 
rious circumſlances attending their choftraiion, and accordin 


to the degrees of accumulated fire, to which each of theſe 
— n — 7 


are meant 
55 The med 


be app E 


mon ſlrong lach, 


of about one quarter of an inch chick (either 


colour. They are, at this time, alſo, thicker * 
E at this critical period, they will 


ſun has any in- 


: of under-flooring may be 2 into ta 
parts; viz. into ſingle and double under- floori 
The method of gle under-flooring is as fol Ws; a com- 


non * 1 


18 3 
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of oak or fir) ſhould be nailed agai Needed N 


1 of every main timber, which fu 
ſecured. Other fimilar laths oüglit then 94 * — — 


whole Jength of the joiſts, with their ends he 
Aber; theſe are what we call the fillets. 1 
Gaght to be one inch and a half — / the — or 
againſt which they are nailed. len vir then 


it were a ſort of ore nad Tn Ft che jeiſts. 

ng laſter hereafter ment te 
921 5 that fide of each 0 N ne s-which 

L when ailed on, ſo pdf 

2 therein are n on, ſo not | 
„ the fillets and the 6 

Fe e — intervals 

4 | 


* 
3. When the fillets ate got Nr 
ene in order that theſe Hes I 
2 great number of any bab (cither oak of fir) 
ES gat cre upo whe 


fidex of t oft 1 ihr 
Bllets andthe i 71h 
eee on! 
ordet * 
ae 9 T ae 
; *ther in 4 row, as to one ar 
wt ſraitzefs in the laths will 5 rs 
haun lapping over each other? their moſtreſt 1 lin 
| Wow ſpokeh of above (j 2.) and they ought tobe well 


the. rough plaſter. It is not proper t0-ule-any_ngils to 
down either of theſe ſhort en e 
dDereaſter mentioned. (5 7. 

J Theſe ſhort S bye 
open, "the nb 
Ear ſhould be ſpread 


pF a A gras to he 
ould be i 


tt ene em: e 1 
all over, as 10 the ls. 
8 e joiſis ot is e un ede vered 

66. ph et cat ty ar at 
it, exall up as the method juſt deſcribed.” The filets 


and the s of latlis are applied in the fame manner ; 
but 217 plaſter oiight to be little miore' than Bak 


ME WET * 


Ts 
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dane 12 2 y +. ach 
betw 
of nk — one after ihe, other, bedded d 


Crna: 1b iy plaſter while it is ſoft. 
hore pi lachs Beg 
in the ſame direction as the firſt layer of ſhort laths. 


* A.cqat of che ſame Kind of rough plaſter ſhould then be 


pread over the ſecond layer of ſhort Pa as there was u 


pon 
fiſt layer above deſcribed. This coat of rough plaſter ſhould 


as above directed { 5, for the method of ſingle N 
e towelled level with the tops of the Fer 8 but it ought 
to riſe above them. The ſooner this ſecond coat of rough pla. 


e 2s Tale that of double under- flooring. 


th ee een, be uſed for all the 
JQIKS, D or hereafter mentioned; . is conſider 
even ＋ better, in all theſe caſes, to make u 


no Orter. 
e of common rough and, two . of 


none and three meaſures (but not leſs) of 3 * 


ht never to be made thin - or any 
ier it is the better, provided ii 
> be 1 properly upon the laths. 


4 this method in an extenbve work wk pon t adrantage. 


this- Yough 


— gaick. Ine to powder is, by dropping 
880 . 4 the Es lime — a little while before the +464 
3 the lime will fill retain _y TROY best- 


. oh 5 lafter ; and each 


Lid as Cloſe 28 poſſible to 22 | 


TEE layer l mentioned 
Bie 25 far as. f. 1g. is common to the method of 
on coarſe lime and hair (ſuch as generally ſerves 


ad of hair, in order to prevent the plaſter work —4 
ITbe hay ought to be chopped to avout three inches 


Hol a. ad na i ay very . good proportion, w 
up toge! e manner of common mortar. 
muſt l an in this kind of rough plaſdef. 
Thy ee it; but the hay .ought never to be 


Ee A ave well beyt up eghtbls 


boards are = «Ar gu to. be laid ery food, 
th, part of the fach Ame in der, very well 


rough plaſter grow s perfectly. dry The rug — 5 
We all of nn =—_ che oe peer with the zrented ſucceſs.. 'The 


— —— — 6 
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mixed with this rough Pe juſt before 1 it 1s uſed, will cauſe . 


it to dry very faſt. 
9 10. When the rough p 3 between the ie has 
got thoroughly dry, it ought to be obſerved, whether or not 
there be any ſmal cracks in it, particularly next to the joiſts. 
I there be any, they ought to be waſhed over with a bruſh, 
wet with mortar-waſh, which will effeQualiy cloſe them; but 
there will never be any cracks at all, if the chopped hay and 
| the quick lime be properly made uſe of. 
$ 11. The mortar-waſh I make uſe of is merely "ON 
About two meaſures of quick lime and one meaſure of common 
ſand, ſhould be put into a pail, and ſhould be well ſtirred up 
with water, till the water grows ve thick, ſo as to be al: 
of the conſiſtency of a thin jelly. This waſh, when uſed, will 
grow dry in a few minutes. 

* _ Before the flooring-boards are laid, a ſmall quantity of 
common ſand ſhould be ſtrewed over the ro 
4. work, but not over the tops of the joiſts. The fa Lin 
be firuck ſmooth with an hollow rule, which jb, a —_ 
about the length of the diſtance from joiſt to 
about one eighth of an inch curvature; which rude 
the ſand, in the ſame direftion with the joiſts, will en he 
ſand to lay rather rounding 1 in the middle of the interval be- 
tween each pair of joiſts. Y 

The . may hw be laid and ſaſtened down in 
the uſual manner ; but very particular attention muſt be paid 
to the rough plaſter- work and to the ſand being moſt perfectly 
dry before the boards are laid, for fear of the rot: of which, 
however, there is no kind of danger, when kind of pre- 
ceaution is made uſe of. 

no 1 * The method of under. Hooring I have alſo applied, 

with the utmoſt ſucceſs, to a wooden e It is made to 
follow the ſhape of the ſteps, but no ſand is laid Wenn 
rough phaſter- work in this caſe. 

þ 14. The method of extra lathing may be applied to cie- 
ng 2 to doping "ok, and to wooden partitions: * 'I'is L 


>) laths are ing 6 be: nailed on, fore of the 8 
mentioned rough plaſter ought to be ſpread. between theſe laths 


nd al the je (or chrfmben) which theſe laths are to 
' laths ought to be nailed very cloſe to each 
JS ” 
When either of % 


lachs, it oug ht to be attended to, that theſe ends be bedded 
und in 3 the lame kind of rough plaſfer. 3 
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- This atention'is. nete for the ſecond | of ” 
laths hereafter mentioned ( — Auen 


15; This firſt of laths Wee ty 
ee le r penny 
ht then to ys nailed on, eac be- 


E 
ing, ut on, well ſqueezed and będded ſound ints the 
_ rd wh reafon no mote of this firſt coat 
ought to be hid on ata time than what ca be 
with'the ſecond layer of laths. 
Keg Ws er ought he lad coſe eh 
ch for the rough plaſter. . 
The lachs of the ſecond "was may then be plaſtered over 
gee dont 
dated over in the uſual manne. 
5 16. The third method, which. is that. of inter:ſecuring, i is x 
(ver ſimilar, in moſt ref to that of under · ſinoring ; but no 1 
fand in afteywards to be laid upon it. Inter-fecniing is applica- 
ble to the ſame parts of = ng a the method of extra 
LI 2 4 made uſe of.” 
7. 1 have made a a prodigious number of ent pom 
e part of theſe different methods I 'caufell a Wooden 
bu to be conſtrufted at Chevening, in Kent, in order rs i 
E them in the moſt natural manner. . The method of 1 
a . and double eee were the * ones 
On th n 
e gbth o 177 e nour to repeat 
of my ex experimen ore the Prefident and, ſome of the 
Fellows of the Society, the Lord-Mayor and Aldermen of 
the Oity of London, the Committee of City Lands, ſeveral of 
the! Miniſters, and a great number of other perloris.. 5 
18. The firſt ent was to fill the lower room of the 
g (which room was about twetity-ſix feet long by iſikteen = 
wide) fulf of ſhavings n faggot, mixed” with ls, 
and to ſet them all on fire heat was {6 ititenſe, that the 
glaſs of the windows was melted like fo much common ſealing- 
waz, and run down in drops; munen, of that 
= Jo newt wee pot burns through, nor was one of the 5 
| 1 or ceiling-joiſts, damaged in the ſt 
1 and r 5 
: — neue with fire, did not perceive any ill effects 
from it whatever, even the floor of that room being perſeciiy cool 1 
— Guring that that enormous ion immediately underneath. 


layer of laths be immediately nailed on, and covered over with a 
EET e | 
ol. V. R ths 9 ugiI 


thingcan almoſt, in as calc, 


* * hn * 1 —4 = 
— 2 — — . _—_— 


made ule of, the expence is a trifle more. 


—— . p — 235«ͤͤͤͤ .2⅛7“ ³ÄQꝑ⁊ 
1 — 


or ſeparate application to different kinds of buildings, 
Aifferent conſtituent parts of a houſe ; to which I ſhall add a full 
explanation of the principles upon which they are founded, and 
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Fg. I then cauſed a kind of wooden building {of. full fifty 
feet i in length, and of three ſtories high in the middle): _ 
erefted, quite cloſe to one end of the ſecured wooden hauſe. I 
filled and covered this building; with about eleven hundred 
large kiln faggot, and ſeveral loads of dry. ſhavings; an and. 105 
this pile on fire. 


The height of the flame was no lefs than; eighty-ſey 


: pendicular from the ground, and the graſs . 


undred and fifty feet from the fire, LE 10 corched; Flee ws 
fecured wooden building, quite contiguous to the vaſt 


fire, was not " all Sages except ſome 9 of che outer coat 


of laſter-wo 
This 9 was intended to repreſent a — town 

Gr BIG, ald 10, cer bw even a wooden build - 

ing, if ſecured according to my new method, wouldſt op the 


| progreſs of the flames on that fide, vithout any aſifance from 
= —_ '&c. 


lad erperiment 1 made that day, Was the attempt · 


ig ary 


LE The underſide of the ſtair-caſe 
Several — kiln, faggots 


that were made to conſume it, 
I'haye ee made five other ſtill ſtronger, fires upon the, fame 


Mair-cafe, without having. pared | it, having, moreover, filled 
the ſmall place i in which this ſtair-cafe is entirely with ſhavings ; 


And In ; bur the ſtair-caſe” is, however Aill fandihgy 
ie denke | N 2 


22 i eee the loves; 
wn that according ito the method of ſingle und — . de- 
ſcribed above, im 1 g, 4, and 5. The ęntra expence 


| mnategiabs included) is only about nine-pence; per ——_— TT 


met there ſhould be particular difficulties attending 
vio; hich! ealert will vary a lgtle, When quick lime 


* 


e extra expence of the method of ex ita fathing ia : more 
Than fix: mo ſquare yard for the timber fide-walls an ck 


titions; but for: the ceiling about nine-perice per are "ried 
: No extra- lat ing N neceffary'i in the generality of houſes. _* ' * 


42. 1 pro to the world, before it is very 
delle e 7 other expetiments l have made Upori 
this ſubject, and of the various advantages ariſing from my me- 
thod, with ſeveral particulars, relative to the different parts of 
each of the methods above deſcribed, and relative to their joint 


the reaſons for their certain and ſurprifing ſucceſs, 
oÞ 


ap of 


i Rair-caſe, ſecured according to. my fim- 


were laid and kin- 


785 4 21 ir-ca round the ſtairs, and upon the ſteps ; 
— I 8 dae refiſted, aii had been 
e attem 


o {<4 : 
'2 
long, 


and to the 


— 2 
6 — 
. 


ow a ——ůů— 
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ART. VII; Iaſtructions to Tanners for cargying on the new | 


| Method of Tanning, invented by Dr. MACBRIDE, of Dub- 
An: wheteby the Leather is not only improued in its quality, 
but tanned. in much leſs Time, and with a ſmaller quantity % 
| Bork, than } in any other Method hitherto known or f 
3 the Philoſophical Tranſactions ] 


T2 firſ of this ſenſible and uſeful paper, gives the 


or the preference the method of tanning here 


e 0 . over the uſual method, and explains the 


principles of the art; inſomuch, as to deſerve the notice of all 


| who are therein engaged or intereſted. We have confined 
_ ourſelves to the method only, for the ſake of bringing what 


we with to communicate, within che compals of che preſent 
number.. | 


„ As the RE mctho#of tanning depends on this principle, . 


chat lime - water extracts the virtues of oak. bark more com- 


Phy plain water,” the firſt thing in which the tanner is 


be inſtrutted is, the making of lime water: 
1. Provide a large veſlel, in the nature of a ciſtern, whole 


gs depth ſhall be twice its diameter, and of a capacity __ to 


the extent of the tan-yard. 

2. Fix this ciſtern in a convenient corner of the yard, under 
a ſhed; and let it be ſo placed, as that the liquor to be drawn * 
run freely into the letches. oy 
There muſt be a cock fixed in the fide of the ciſtern, 


5 3 4 f a foot from the bottom, to let off the contents; and here 
muſt be a. hole i in the bottom of it of five or ſix inches diame- 
ter, which is to be flopped with a plug. Let this hole open 


over a gutter. 

2 ciſtern muſt de covered with a flooring of boards, 
enough to bear a man's weight; and from fide to ſide of 
this lid, there muſt be an opening of two or three feet wide. 

3. If it can be fo contrived that. a water-pipe may be led 
2 * ciſtern, it wi Er. a good deal of trouble, otherwiſe 

— be fixed moſt convenient way for the Pur- 
it from time to im. 
ern being once fixed, the making of lime water 
Abet her extremely ſimple and eaſy. 

7. You are firſt to fill the ciſtern with water, in#+bet. los. 
every 
pognds o unſlacked lim. 

8. Mix the lime thorow ughly with the water, by ſtirring it 
vel from the hotom 5" a, bucket and plunger, until the 


lime is completely diffuſed, and the whole mixture grows as 
white as milk; leave | it then to ſettle for a couple of days, and 


Fr: "1 H 2 . the 


ead that it mav contain, throw, in ten or a dozen 


— . 
g 6e. 5 


brevings, from the original quantity of 
lime water is found ſufficiently ftrong. ' 
11. There are two ways of knowing when lime-water is 


| lime-water. As long as this ſcum appears there is no nece 


el | ren of the lime · water are 
wanting, the ciſtern ſhould be cleared of the groſs remains of 


bm, and you ſhould _ wing rp _— FT 
- 


with. 
| the ooze, that is to ſay, completely tanned, you e it up, 
. dry it, and dreſs it according to the uſes for which it is — 


quires a different practice from the old one, 
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the water will become perfectly limpid and clear as rock 


water, and will then be fit for immediate uſe. | 
9. The cock, as already mentioned, is to be fixed at leaſt 
twelve inches from the bottom of the ciſtern, in order that only 
the limpid part of the lime-water may run off, and the hole 
in the bottom is to let off the groſs and inſoluble remains of 
the lime, when it becomes nece to clean the ciſtern. 
10, When the firſt brewing (as it may be termed) of lime- 
water is all expended, the ciſtern may be filled a ſecond. time 
with water, ſtirring up the lime as before; and this operation 
may be repeated a third, fourth, fifth, or 2 ſix or more 


ſufficiently ſtrong; che one by the taſte, which a little prac- 
tice will teach you; the other by obſerving a ſolid ſcum, like 
the flakes of thin ice, which forms itſelf on the ſurface of the 


for freſh lime. 


. . 12. Whentheſe marks of the 


ceeding in the manner 


: and thus you 


conſtantly keep yourſelf in ſtock with reſpet to lime-water. 


13. This lime-water is to be uſed in making your ooze, inſtead 
of common water; and this is all the difference between the 
old and new method of tanning; for when your ooze is pre- 

ared, by ſteeping your bark in Iime - water (in the letches as you 
0 at preſent, only — it through two letches) you are to 
make uſe of it in the very ſame way that you have hitherto uſed 


the common ooze, no variation being required to fit the ſkins or 


hides for the ooze. Every thi 
fleſhing, &c. is to be conduRed 
mon method of tanning; and the goods are to be worked in the 
handlers a time, —_ then laid ay fo _ _— 
with layers an ings of bark, juſt as you now il 
when you obſerve the leather is ſuſſiciently pen = 


that relates to cleaning, liming, 


- 


You are always to.obſerve, however, that the ooge is to be turned 
one letch on another before it is uſed, otherwiſe it will be 
apt to blacken the leather. 


14. What has been hitherto ſaid relates on to butts and calf- 
ſkins; as to ſoal-leather, which is prepared for the ooze, by 


ſteeping it in ſome four liquor, in order to open its pores, and 


raiſe it (according to the tanner's phraſe) the new method re · 


16. 0 


e, provided the 


preciſely as in the old, or eom- 


ſtrong ſpirit (vulgarly called oil) o 
quantity of plain water. 
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13. In the old method, the ſourings were brewed generally 


from rye, or other grain; but theſe liquors are not only trouble 
ſome to brew and ferment, but uncertain as to their degree of 
ſourneſa, or ſtrength ; which depends on the ſtate of the weather 
and other variable circumſtances ; beſides that they are apt to 
rot the leather, and, without great care, materially injure its 


16. To obviate theſe inconveniences, you are to imitate the 


bleachers of linen, who uſe a ſour rope” 1 —_ the 
itriol, with A 1 en 
vitr 1 ufficient 


17. It was difficult to prevail on the bleachers to quit their 
old ſourings, made like yours, or of ſour butter - milk, from a 
groundleſs fear, that the vitriolic ſouring would corrode their 
cloth ; but experience has convinced them of their error, and 


no no other ſouring is uſed. The tanners at firſt may be afraid 
to uſe the vitriol, but practice will ſhew them its ſuperio 


It will be always of the ſame degree of ſtrength, and fo far from 
tendiog to rot the leather, it \gives it an unuſual firmneſs, and 

the ſoles raiſed by the vitriolic ſouring are remarkably found, 
and always free from the lighteſt degree of rottenneſs. Beſides 


the four may do for many parcels of leather, by _— a little 


vitriol to it, and it need only be thrown away when it 

too dirty for uſe, by the frequent ſucceſſion of hides. 5 
18. A wine-pint of ſtrong ſpirit of vitriol, value nine-pence 

or ten- pence, is ſufficient for fifty gallons of water, to prepare 

the fouring at firſt, if the vitriol be of the due degree of 


ſtrength; therefore, all you have to do in raiſing the ſoles, is only 


to prepare them before hand in the ufual way, and when they 
are fitted for the ſouring, mix up your quantity of vitriol and 


Water, according to the number of hides to be raiſed. The hides 


may lie in the ſouring till ſufficiently raiſed, for they will be in 


no danger of rotting, as they would be in the common corn 


fourings, which in time might turn putrid, and rot the leather ; 
whereas the vitriolic ſouring keeps off putrefaQtion. - | 

19. When you find your hides ſufficiently raiſed, put them 
directly into the ooze, and go on with the tanning as in the old 


Way, and you will ſce that the lime - water ooze 
raiſed 


penetrates 
even faſter than it does butts or calf-ſkins, allow- 
ance being made for their different degrees of thicknels.  _ 
20. Let it now be ſuppoſed that you have ſome letches full of 

lime-water ooze, which rou 

the lime-water may completely ſpend its force on, or be highly 
e with the barks, you are not to throw away what 
common ooze you have in ſtock in the yard, but only as it ſhall 
be ſpent; then, indeed, you are to throw it away, and ſupply 
its place with the lime-water 00ze. 


21. In 


has been run through two letches, that 
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21. In a very few days, you will perceive the difference between 
the two oozes, the new aad the old, with reſpect to penetrating the 
leather; and thus you will conſume your old ooze, and — 12 

to a ſtock of new, or lime water ooze, your buſineſs go 


in a regular courſe, and one of goods will ſucceed another, as 


_ faſt as you can manufacture them. 


22. Though it is poſſible to tan ſmall parcels of leather by the uſe 
of lime-water ooze, in a fourth of the time required by the com- 


mon method, the buſineſs of a tan-yard cannot be carried on 
with ſo much expedition ; but even in large works, and in the com- 
mon courſe of buſineſs, ſole leather can be completely finiſhed in from 
eleven to fifteen months, according to the different weight and thick- 
neſs of the hides. Butts, in from eight to twelve months, and calf-ſkins, 


in from ſix to twelve weeks; in general, the tanner may fave at leaſt 
* 


a third of the time that has hitherto been required. | 


23. The leather, which is manufactured in the new way, is of a ſu- 


_ perior quality to that of the old tannage, eſpecially the ſole leather, 


which wears remarkably well, and never ſhews the leaſt figns of rot- 


_ tenneſs. | | | 
234. Let it always be remembered, that the lime · water is never to be 
uſed but when it is ſufficiently ſtrong, and as clear as rock water. 

25. Whenever you make freſh ooze, you muſt always uſe freſh 


lme-water, and tan the ooze through two letches; and the lime- - 


water ooze, when Fete from lying on the leather, is never to be re- 
turned back upon the bark which is in the letches, (as you now return 


your ſpent ooze) but muſt always be thrown away, as being entirely 


| uſeleſs, for which purpoſe a gutter ſhould be contrived in the yar 


26. The letches ought to be under cover, left the rain get into 


them, and weaken the ooze; and if the handlers are ſheltered, it 
will be fo = ch — 3 but it * 5 no importance — — 
vats, provided when the leather is laid away in them, they are 
conftantly full to the brim. . | | 


27. You muſt take care to have a ſufficient ſtock of unſlacked lime 


by you, (for if it be flaked it will not anſwer for lime-water) there- 
fore, get your lime freſh, if poſſible, from the kiln, and immediately 


K it in any kind of old dry caſks. Weigh the caſks, and it will ena- 
you to aſcertain 33 lime neceſſary to be thrown into the 
A 


eiſtern each time you begin brewing of lime- water, and thus 


fave the trouble of repeated weighings ; not that there need be much 


nicety about the quantity of lime, a pounds more or leſs makin 
. Wee 5 - 


28. Any expence in procuring lime will be ampl | 
the freing of bark; wa" RS extracts - 


{ rater ex ** 
m reſin of the bark ſo much better than plain water. As a proof 


this, you may make a p ſtrong ooze from the tan or ſpent 
bark, which bon — — 2 
i in lime wate. = . ED 

| Tanners, as become acquainted with the new method, will 


find it perfect and no doubt, make further improvements 
ce, A directions were found fu ciently full 


for enabling a gentleman at Belfaſt, to carry on the buſineſs in an ex- 
tenſi ve way for theſe 3 paſt; and it is preſumed, they will 
prove equally clear and intelligible to 1 


1 | 
: > 


ART. 


compenſated in 


all other perſons in the tanning ” 


3 
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Ax r. VIII. Ob/ervations on Diet and Exerciſe in Conſumptive Com- 
plaints; from Dr. S. F. Simmons's Trratiſe on Conjumptions.”” 
Milk and vegetable diet are pretty generally recommended by 

A. all phyſicians, from a ſuppoſition that animal food increaſes 
the inflammatory ſymptoms by its ſtimulus, and the tendency to hec- 
tic by its alkaleſcency. But I have very ſeldom perceived any ſuch 
 effeftsfrom it, when dreſſed in a plain manner, and eaten ſparingly, 


with a large proportion of puddings, ripe fruit, butter-milk, &c. In 
theſe caſes there is often as — 42 from the quantity as from 
the quality of the food. It is perhaps hardly neceſſary to remark, 


that ſalted meats and high-ſcaſoned diſhes will be 


ticularly inju· 
nous, The inclinations of the fick on theſe 


s ought to be 


conſulted. If a patient expreſſes a deſire for any particular ſort of 


animal food, eats it with a good appetite, and it is ſound to agree 
with him, the phyſician ont ind 
recommending 


Sometimes we meet with patients who are ayerſe to animal food ; 
they ſhould live entirely on milk, fruit, &. Dr. Mutzel of Berlin, 


cipient phchiſis by living on bread and cucumbers, and drinking cold 


water only. I can venture to aſſert, however, that in the generality 
of patients, any light animal food, eaten ſparingly, and at dinner 
only, will have a r effect than a total abſtinence from it, pro- 


vided the greater part of the patient's diet conſiſts of ſkimmed milk, 


or aſſes milk, or butter- milk, or whey, &c. Shell-fiſh, and parti- 
cularly oyſters, will ſometimes be beneficial ; and fo will ſnails, either 


ſwallowed whole, or boiled in milk. Thin light broths, made of 
the fleſh of full grown animals, may likewiſe be gccafionally uſed to 
advantage. Spirituous and fermented liquors of every kind are in 
; pernicious. Plain milk of any ſort is often found too ſtimn- 
_ lating in theſe caſes; and I have now and then ſeen it diſagree with 

patients from their taking too great a quantity of it at a time. From 


its aceſcency it is 2 rendered purgative; more commonly, 


however, from the inſolubility of its Ar it occaſions coſtiveneſs. 
Aſſes milk, from its being more fluid and nutritive, and affording 
leſs of coagulum, is preferable to cows milk; but in the quantity 
in which it is commonly taken, it can be but of very little ſervice. 
We ſee patients drinkng half a pint of it twice a-day as a medicine, 
rather than as an article of diet; whereas, if any good is to be ex- 


warm from the cow, diluted with a third part or more of water. In 
general, however, butter-milk or whey, are preferable topure milk. 
I have ſeen obſtinate coughs, attended with loſs of fleſh, fluſhing heats, 
and all the ſymptoms that threaten a confirmed phthifis, give way to 

tter-milk, ripe fruit, and a moderate uſe of animal 


A 1 * 0 
food, aſſiſied by a ſeton in the fide, and other ſuitable remedies. 


Speaking of exerciſes, Dr. Simmons obſerve, that it ſhoyld be 
gentle, proportioned to the ſtrength of the patient, and 2 


ulge him in a prudent uſe of it, 
moderation, and carefully attending to its effects. 


in his Obſ. Med. ſpeaks of a young woman who was cured of an in- 


pected from it, it ought to conſtitute the chief part of their nouriſh- 
ment. When cows milk is uſed, it ſhould be ſkimmed, or, if dran 
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in the morning. In fine weather an eaſy open carriage , per- 
—4 the moſt eligihle, not only on account of its 2 
the air, but becauſe it affords that kind of agitation which 18 moſt 
wanted in theſe cafes. - For if we conſider the different modgs af 
exerciſe, we .thall find that walking, though the beſt rife in 
health, as it employs the muſcles moſt, is the worſt for the 5 
who ſhould bave the beneſit of exerciſe without fatigue, Riding on 
horſeback agitates the viſcera more than walking, and is thexefore 
preferable to it in many chronic diſeaſes ; but when a preternatural 
determination to the lungs has taken place, jit will be liable to in- 

ereaſe the evil, and may alſo be hurtful by the fatigne that attends 
rere 
The gentle motion of a coach has been often foundiof great uti- 
liey in pulmonary camplaints. I recollect the caſe of a lady, whowas 

ceredofa beginning conſumption, by travelling ſeveral hundred miles 
thro*different parts of England in her own. coach. At firſt,, whenever 
ſherarried three or four days in any place, the diſorder began to return 
again; but at length, by perſevering in her journice, it gradually 
went of. It is now — — acknowledged, that the good 
effefts of fea voyages i! umptive caſes, depend principally upon 
the conſtant and uniform motion of the ſhip. ' The ancients were 
no ſtrangers to this remedy; and amongſt the Romans it Was no un- 
uſnal thing fer conſumptive patients to fail to Egypt. Pliny ob- 
ſerves, this was done not for the ſake of the climate, but merely an 
account of the length of the voyage. 


Arr. IX. L of the Fairs in the Month of March: 
1. Ak Sees (Be — Goth Duffietd, Seaton. 3. Fincharn. 
Frampton, (Dorſerſhire) Graſſington, Stockport. 5. Boluigey, Bury, 
(Lancaſhire.) 6. Burnley, Hingbam. 7. Aberfraw, Baldock, Blandford, Bourn, 
Buckingham, Chippiag-Nonon, Corſham, Frampton, (Dorſetſhire) „ 
2 Higham-Ferrers, Nottingham, Tewkſbury, Uppingham. 10. Norton. 
11. L ndegla. 12. Corwen, Lan dock, Mydrim, $Sourh-Bovrn, Sudbury, Tal- 
h. 13. Seaferd. 14. Bradford, Yorkſhire) Northop. 15. Bradford, ({York- 
ire) Burnham, (Norfolk) Okecham, Oſweſtry, Tregarran.. 16. Bettus, Cagi , 
2 17. Cobham, Llavgellon, Tregarron. 18. Cerne Abby, Llanuffydd. 
-- Ruthin. 20. Sedbergh, Workſop. 21, Fazley, Mold, Narberth, Philips- 
orton, Midhurſt. 23- Aleſham, Retford, Skipton, Wraxham, Wooburn (Bed- 
fordihire.) 24. Clithero, Keyn | Wye. 2 5 St. Albans, Aſh, Axbridge, 
Biſhop's-Lydeard, Chagford,' Earis-Colney, Grampdund, Great-Chart, Henley 
8 Huntingdon, Malpas, Oxbrough, Rudland, Stockport, Watling : 
ton, Wigton, Woodbridge. 26. ar Namptwich. 27. 
Philipe- Norton, Preſton (Lancaſhire.) 28. Loughborough, Malmſbury, Patring- 
ton. 29. Chappel-in-le-Firth, Llangerniew, Stourbridge, Wellington, (Salop.) 
3t. Durham, Newbridge, ——The following are the Moveable Fairs in March 
- Firſt Wednefday, at Liphook. _ Firſt Thurſday, at Aſhburton, Cacrphiliy, 
Launceſton, Montgomery. Firſt Saturday, at Wantage. Second Monday, at 
Pool, (Montgomerylhire,) Friday after the 10th, at Camelford. Second Tyeſday 


. 


after the 11th, at Oakhampton. Wedneſday after the 12th, at Knareſbarough. ; 


 Satvrday after the 15th, at Shrewſbury. Thurſday after the 21ft, at Rippon. 
turday — before the 2 5th, at Titehſield. Tueſday before the 25th, at Hows 
den. Wedneſday. before the 25th, at Dolton, Thurſday before the 2 fth, at 
| Promyard. ' Thurſday before the 28th, at Stratford upon Avon. Laſt Tueſday, u 
wn, Laſt Thurſday at Penniſton. Laſt Friday, at Churchiogford.- a 


kr 
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4 DrisszRTavION on the Progreſs and preſent State 
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* 


EUROPE 


| A MERIC A, Africa, and Afaa, 3 been travelled over, 


and it now remains for us to ſpeak of Europe, which 
we left alone to the laſt, as being the emporium of the other 
three. as little known as the parts 


of Aſia and f Fonts we have before deſcribed, but to make 


amends for that, other parts are ; quroee Ages amiliar to our crops, - 
and the exchange of huſbandm make but little va- 


S are — PE articles of improvement, „ 
s would wiſh to introduce, but the conſtant innovations of 
ned men are the deſtruttion of true huſbandry ; they 
tenze and perplex the minds of men, and take off their atten- 
tion from the great object of their concern, viz. Experience 
om the nature pf their ſoil and the produce of the farm; theſe 

alone teach him if be be right, or if he be wrong; let 
him not be led to tranſport the practice of a Polaneſe indiſcri- 
minately into his Eſſex Farm. without firſt ſeeing it thrive, at 


ristion in the produce. 


r natural home. The Editor 


number of ſlories of what wonderſul crops are rai- 
= ome counties above others ; that in ſome counties there 
are no good farmers, while in others there are no bad ones. 

Vo L. V. 5 Theſe 


5 what — dy ſomething vali 
: © ceives from others. It S be-to little uſe or e for 
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en TO mos, — 


Theſe and many others the Editor liſfiens to fometmes Lilently, 
While the pr/h 18 _ to break his teeth for vexation. 
There are good farmers — eden, and no country but 


*. farmers to raiſe corn, if there were no markets for ſale; the 


to anſwer for what ſhe re- 


2 


farmer, in that caſe, muſt ſtarve in plenty, but that indeed i is, 


WE hope; at a very far diſtance. 

Each particular country had its original and — produfts, 
ſeeds, and plants; theſe have been diſtributed as the inter- 
courſe between the inhabitants have increaſed, and it is now 


=—_— new to ſee, in the European gardens, "the produłts of 


and Weſtern world. This cannot be expected in the 


; larger ſcale of huſbandry; but by the intervention of commerce 


we can taſte the ſugars of the Indies, and the coffee of Arabia. 


The produce of the Engliſh farmer (wool) is tranſported into 


every part of the world, and we receive articles of oh, conve- 


nience, and luxury, in return. 
It may be thought that, as we come nearer home, the taſk 


5 will be the eaſier; but, on the other hand, the remarks will be | 


more obvious, and we muſt pay pretty cloſe attention not to 
loſe the great object of our labour, inſtruction and information. 


After all, a lule tour through the world in an eaſy chair, 


without the expence of turnpikes or danger of bad roads, is 


n to a farmer, who, when he has read all, finds 
at laſt 


at home only. 


Nations may hold ond inviting Hanes. us with 
mines of Golconda and her ſilks of Bengal; — may boaſt 
of her teas, and her carthen-ware, &c-- „ Ingen 


emphatically ſay— They are as much mine as if th 


is comſortable ee * is tobe found 


3 
produce, for the corn of my fields will purchaſe | 


me. Allow me the freedom of the Engliſh laws to hve: ke 
I aſk nothing further from an 


2 reſt. to him who made the ſeaſons and diſtributes them. 


Europe, t 


reſpetts an obj 
cConſideration. 


lend earanions i rrevmedagriims oa. 


No event has been fo intereſting to mankind in genera, and 


particular, as the diſcovery of 
the New World, ; and the palſage 0 Indi bythe Cape of Good 


10 the inhabitants of Europe 


Hope. It gave riſe to a revolution in the commerce, and in 
. the power of nations; and in the manners, i induſtry, and go- 
3 r 


earthly power, but ſubmit the 
h the leaſt quarter of the globe, is in many 


* 


. - 
7 ; — — 


* 
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tions were formed by the inhabitants of the moſt diſtant regi- 
ons, for the ſuppty of wants they had never before experienced. 
The produftions of climates ſituated under the Equator were 
conſumed in countries bordering on the Pole; the induſtry. of 
the North was tranſplanted to the South ; and the inhabitants of 


| the Weſt were cloathed with the manufactures of the Eaſt: a 


general intercourſe of opinions, laws and cuſtoms, difeaſes and 


femedies, virtues and vices, was eſtabliſhed among men. 


Every thing has changed, and muſt change again. But it 
is a pores, — revolutions that are paſſed, or thofe 


which muſt hereafter take place, have been, or can be, of any 


utility to the human race? Will they ever add to the tranquil- 
lity, the happineſs, and the pleaſures, of mankind? Can they 
improve our preſent ſtate, or do they only change tt? 
The Europeans have founded colonies in all parts, but are 
they F with the principles on which they ought to be 
formed? , They. have eſtabliſhed acommerce of exchange, of 
the produttions of the earth, and of manufactures. This com- 
merce is transferred from one people to another. Can we not 
diſcover by what means, and in what ſituations, this has been 
effected? Since America and the by the Cape has been 
known, ſome nations that were of no conſequence are become 


powerful: others, that were the terror of Europe, have loſt 


their authority. How has the condition of theſe ſeveral peo- 
Wie been affected by theſe diſcoveries? How comes it to pals, 


| that thoſe, to whom nature has been moſt liberal, are not always 


the richeſt and. moſt flouriſhing ? To throw ſome light on theſe 
i wages ueſtions, we muſt take a view. of the ſtate of Europe 
zefore theſe diſcoveries were made; we mult trace circumſtan- 
tially the events they have given riſe to; and conclude with 


examining it, as it preſents itſelf at this day. 


, 


" "The commencial Haines. have civilieed all others. The Phce- 


_nicians, whoſe extent of country and influence were extremely 
limited, acquired, by their genius for naval enterpriſes, an im- 


portance which ranked them foremoſt in the hiſtory of the an- 
tient nations. f 7 = -— . 
They are mentioned by writers of every clais. Ihey were 
known to the moſt diſtant climes, and their fame has been 


tranſmitted to ſucceeding ages 


Situated on a barren coaſt, ſeparated from the continent by 
the Mediterranean on the one fide, and the mountains of Liba- 
nus on the other; they ſeem to have been deſtined by Nature 
for the dominion of the fea. Fiſhing taught them the art of 
navigation, and furniſhed them with the purple dye, which they 
h Fry extracted 
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extracted from the murex: at the ſame time the ſea-ſand led 


them to diſcover the ſecret of making glaſs. Happy in poſſeſ- 


ſing ſo few natural advantages, ſince the want of theſe awakened 


that ſpirit of invention and induſtry, whieh is the parent of 
arts and opulence! 


- 1: muſt be confeſſed, that the fituation of the Pheeniciang 


was admirably adapted to extend their commerce to ev 


of the world. By inhabiting, as it were, the confines o 255 


ca, Aſia, and Europe, if they could not unite the inhabitants of 


the globe in one common intereſt. they at leaſt had it in their 
power, by a commercial intercourſe, to communicate to every 


nation the enjoyments of all chmates But the antients, whom 


ve have ſo often excelled, though we have derived much uſe - 
ful knowledge from them, had not means ſufficient to enable 
them to eftabliſh an univerſal commerce. The Phœnicians had 


no ſhipping except gallies ; they only carried on a — hers 8 


andl their failings was confined to the Mediterranean. ugh 
this ſtate was the model upon which other maritime powers 

were formed, it is not ſo eaſy to determine what they haye, 
as what they might have performed. We may form a ce 


ture of their population by their colonies. It is ſaid that their 
numbers extended along the coaſts of the Mediterranean, parti - 


eularly on the ſhores of Africa. 


Tyre or Sidon, the queen of the ocean, gave birth to Car- 


thage. While the opulence of Tyre invited tyrants to rivet its 


ſetters, Carthage, the offspring of Tyre, notwithſtanding its 


niches, had this happy advantage over the parent ſtate, that it 
enjoyed its liberty. It commanded the coaſts of Africa, and 


had poſſeſſion of Spain, which in thoſe days was the richeſt 
country in Europe, and famous for gold and filver mines of its 


own, though deſtined, at the expence of fo much bloodſhed, to 
8 in the new world. 0 | 
ad the Roman power never exiſted, Carthage would in all 
robability have been nothing more than a commercial ftate ; 


Ln the ambition' of one riation excited all the reſt to relinquiſh 


the arts of commerce to thoſe of war, and either to conquer or 


to periſh. Carthage, aſter a long and glorious conteſt for the 


empire of the world, was forced to ſubmit to the all- ſubduing 
genius of Rome. The ſubverſion of a republic, which gloried 
in its induſtry, and owed its power to its ſkill in.ufeful arts, was, 
perhaps, a misfortune to Europe, 2 the world in general. 


Commerce, agriculture, and the means of population, were, 


introduced into Sicily by the Greeks and the Carthaginians. 
Rome. who beheld their progreſs with a jealous eye, ſeized 


upon 


(7 


— 
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upon that iſland which was deſtined to ſupply it with ſubſiſtence; 
and having driven out the two nations 1 4 contended for the 
ſovereignty of it, attacked firſt one, and then the other. From 
the moment that Carthage was deſtroyed, Greece trembled for 
her fate. But it was Alexander who marked the way for the 
Romans; nor was it poſſible, perhaps, for the Greeks to have 
ſubdued a foreign power, if they had not firſt conquered each 
other. Commerce is finally deſtroyed by the riches it accu- 
mulates, as power is by its own conqueſts ; and when the com- 
_ merce of the Greeks had failed in the Mediterranean, it no 
_ ſubliſted in any part of the known world. 88 
. I be Romans, formed for conqueſt, though they dazzled the 
1 world with an appearance of grandeur, fell ſnort of the Greeks 
in their improvements in philoſophy, and the arts. They pro- 
moted an intercourſe between different nations, not by uniting 
them by the ties of commerce, but by impoſing upon them the 
10 fame yoke of ſubordination. They ravaged the globe, which, 
when reduced to ſubjection, they left in a E. rather of lethargy | 
than tranquility. Their deſpotiſm and military government | 
_ oppreſſed the people, extinguiſhed the powers of genius, and | 
degraded the human race. VVV 


' [Tobe continued. 5 | 


Arr. II. Method of preſerving Cabbages, Radiſhes, ee. 


PANTS cultivated in the open fields, where there is 3 
great deal of game, are liable to be conſumed, eſpecially 
by hares. This is a very great misfortune in thoſe places where 
a great deal of Cabbage is planted ; and many. methods have 
been uſed to prevent it, though without ſucceſs: that we are 
going to deſcribe, may be tried with great ſafety, ſince every 
time it hath been practiſed, it hath always produced the deſired 
| effect. The misfortune muſt be prevented at the time of plant- 
| ing. For an acre of ground, take two ounces of ofſa-fetrds 
1 ſuch as is ſold by the apothecary or druggiſt; put it into a ſmall 
pot, full of dung juice, and boil it till the whole is diſſolved ; 
then empty this decoction into a ſhallow tub; add a pint or two 
of dung juice; ſtir it well with a piece of wood, and carry it 
into the field for uſe. All the plants, before they are put into the 
earth, muſt be ſteeped in this compoſition in the following 
manner: A perſon muſt be expreſly employed in preparing 
them for being planted. Take as many/6f them as you can claſp 
in both hands, and dip them in the prepared matter, ſo as _ 
| eac 


9 
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each plant ſhall be moiſtened in every part. This bei 


the roots. Diſtribute the plants thus moiſtened to the 
3 who muſt immediately ſet them in holes prepared for 
that ſe; then preſs the earth againſt the plant with a piece 
of w made for that uſe, and continue ſo to the end. No 
game will touch theſe plants, but, on the contrary, avoid them 
_ with great precipitation: Yet the plants which are either not 
all, or not ſufficiently ſprinkled, will ſoon be diſcovered and 


eaten by the hares; ſo that the place muſt be replanted. There 


is no danger of the plant's contracting any bad ſcent from this 


preparation; ſor the ſun and air will purify it in time. As for 8 


caterpillars, and other inſets, which bite the you 


| _— 
ants, radiſhes, &c. they may be prevented very eat by the 
lowing remedy. Take a pail of dung- water, and infuſe into 


it of fa. fætida 6 dwt. woad g dwt. garlick 3 dwt. laurel ber- 


ies bruiſed 3 dwt. leaves or tops of alder, one handful, carline, 
white cameleon, or thiſtle root, one handful. © Let the whole 
digeſt for three days and three nights. When you have occa- 
fion to uſe this compoſition, take a whiſp of rye.ſtraw, and dip- 


ping it in the pail, ſprinkle the ſmall plants that are inſected by 


thoſe inſects, which will ſoon periſh, or forſake the place To 


this remedy we will add another, which is infallible againſt the 


caterpillars in cabbage. Sow with hemp all the borders of the 


ground where you mean to plant your cabbage, and you will 


tee with ſurprize, that although the neighbourhood is infected 


with caterpillars, the ſpace incloſed by the hemp will be per. 


lectly free; not one of the vermin will approach it, 


—_> 


3 Ax r. III. Hiſtory of Seeds, Sc. 
u. i 5 ; 

S there is ſuch difference in the length . of time, which 
ſome ſeeds will keep good over others, I thought it 


would not be unacceptable, if I ſhould ſend an account of thoſe 


ſeeds which require to be ſown ſoon after they are ripe; and of 
others, how long they may be kept good, if they are carefully 


| faved; the following table will, in a great meaſure, dirett 


| how thoſe ſeeds require to be treated. . A 
The firſt claſs of ſeeds which I ſhall enumerate, is of thoſe 


which ſhould be ſown in autumn, foon after they are 74 5 
otherwiſe many of them will not ſucceed, and others will often 


remain in the ground a whole ſeaſon, if they are kept out of 
the ground till ſpring, whereby a full year will be loſt. 
3 » HORTICULTOR. 


ng fone, 
lay them in heaps upon the ground, and ſprinkle a little earth 


Aſh-keys 
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Adonis, or Flos Adonis 
Alexanders, or Alliſſanders 
Anemony, or Windflower 


Angelica 
Arſe-ſmart, the eaſtern fort 


Aſph 

Auricula 

Beech - maſt 

Biſhi ſweed 

Chriſtopher-herb 

Ciceli 

Colchium, or Baſtard-ſaffron 
 Cornſallad 

Cornflag 

Crocus | 

Crown Imperial 

Fennel- giant 

| — 

Fraxinella 

Fritellaria, or chequered Tulip 
 Gentian 

Ground Paine - 

Hares-ear 

13 

H enne 

: — 

Hyacinth 


; * ul 


Lilly 
Lilly-aſpBodel 
Lilly-byacinth 
Lilly-narciſſus 
Lovage © 
Mandrake 


or Kingſpear | 


Maple 


* rwort 
erc 
Mol * 


Muſcari 


— or W 
Oak of Jeruſalem 


which will not grow if they are 
kept longer; wherefore thoſe 
who deal in ſeeds ſhould deſtroy 


alter the ſeaſon is over, 
not ſell them to impoſe on their 
dealers to the great loſs of their 


Aniſe 
Aſparagus, or Spearage | 
. Balſarane 
Baſil 


Baſtard Saffron 
Bay- tree 
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Paſque Flower 


Piony 


Polyanthus 


| Ranunculus or Crowſoat 
Samphire 

Scurvy- graſs 

Seſeli, or Sermountain 


Snow drop 


Sovbread 
Spiderwort 
Spignel 
| 2 Bethlehem 
Staves- acre 

Tulip 
Turnſole 


Yew Tree. 


In the next claſs I ſhall enu- 
merate thoſe ſorts of ſeeds, 
which are beſt the firſt ſpri 


aſter they are ſaved, . 


the ſeed they have 1 


crops, nor keep them to mix 
with new ſeeds, as 1s too often 


pradtiſed. 


African Marygold 
Agrimony 


Alxanet 
Amaranthoides, or Globe Ama- 


ranthus 


Bean 
Beet 
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Beet Love - apple . 
Blue-Bottle Lupine 
Borage Lychnis, or Catchſly 
Buckwheat Mad-apple 
Bugloſs | _ Mallow, the Venetian 
Canterbury-bell Marjoram 
Carraway _ Marvel of Peru 
Carnation Marygold 
—_ Millet 
Caterpillar Mullein 
Celery Moth-mullein 
Chervil Nave-r 
Cheſtnut DODil-nut, or Palma Chriſti 
Chichling Ten Roman Nettle 
- Clary --- Onion 
Columbine Orach gh 
_ Coriander |  Origany 
_ Craneſbill | -” Panic 
Creis 2 Parſley 
_ Cumin Parinep 
3 Peas 
2 Violet Pink 
Everlaſting Pea Poppy 
Feat: © Purflain 
Fennel Flower Radiſh 
Fenugreek Rape 
Finochia Rue 
In S avory 
French ed Scabious 
French Marigold Skirret 
Goats rue | _ - Snails 
Globe Thiſtle Snapdragon 
Gromwell, or Graymull Spinach 
Henbane Stock-gilliflower | 
2 Succory 
Hollyhock Sun- flower 
Hy — Thyme 
Indian pepper Tobacco 
Kidney Bean Trefoil 
2 e „ Tomy 
rkſpur | enus Looking Glaſs 
Lavender | Venus Navelwort 
Laurel Vetch 
_ Leek Woad 


Lentil | Wall- flower 


9 
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The next claſs of ſeeds are 


ſuch as may be kept two years, 
and will not be the worſe, pro- 
2 they are well ſaved, 


h theſe are equally good 


for e the firſt year. 


Amaranthus, or Flower. gentle 
e 


Caulifſower 
Citrul, or Water Melon 
Clover 


* or Bindweed 


| The fourth claſs of ſeeds are 

ſuch as may be kept three years 
or more, and will grow v 

well afterwards, provided they 


che ſorts are generally prefer- 
red for 
particular — ra and 
melon an; becauſe when 


the ſeeds are new, the plants 
* too vigorous. and pro- 
a ſmall 


quantity of 18 : 

but it is not 
_ theſe longer ? four or five 
years, . they, 


r 
be weak, and the fruit which | 
12 


Vol. V. 


JS. 


three years old, 


oper to keep. 


e when the 


W 


13. 
Amaranthus, or Flower-gentle 
Cabbage 

Cedar of Libanus, if kept i in 


the Cones 
Cucumber 


Courd 
Lettuce 
Melon 
Pinus, the Pine Tree, il kept 


in the Cones 
Pumpion 
Savoy 


ax or Squaſh 


Water Melon 


The . is a liſt of 
ſuch ſeeds as will frequently 
remain in the earth a whole 

N ecially if they are 
ſown in the ſpring of the 1 year; 


ſo that whenever the plants do 
not come up the firſt year, the 
ground ſhould remain undiſ- 


turbed till the following ſpring 
(but muſt be kept clear from 
weeds) when the plants will 


come up. 
are well ſaved; = ſome of 


Adonis, or Flos adonis 
Alaternus 


Alexanders 


Angelica 

Corn-ſallad 

Fennel 

Fraxinella, or White D 
Golden-rod 

Cromwel, or Graymil 
Hares-car | 

Hartwort 

ee . 

= s- fenne 


ö 
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Lone Seſely, or Sermountain 
Maple r 
Maſterwort Starwort 
Mercury oe Staves-acre 
Moly Turnſole 
Piony Yew. 


If the ſeeds mentioned in this liſt are fown ſoon after they 


are ripe, many of the ſorts will come up the following ſpring ; 
but whenever they fail ſo to do, there will be no r 
their growing the ſollowing year, provided the ſeeds were 


* therefore people ſhould not diſpair of them the firſt year. 


oft of the umbelliferous plants have this property of remain- 


ing in the ground ſeveral months, and ſometimes a whole year, 
* 5 the plants appear; therefore they ſhould be | 


accordingly, by ſowing their ſeeds on a border, which can be 


ſuffered to remain undiſturbed till the plants come up. There 
are ſome particular ſorts of ſeeds, which I have known to re- 


main in the ground eighteen months, and ſometimes two years, 
after which time the plants have come up very well : of theſe 

forts are the Morina, Tribulus terreſtris, Staveſacre, Mercury, 

and ſome others; but as they do not conſtantly remain fo long 
in the ground, there can be no certainty of the time when the 


plants 1 5 3 5 
The rules here laid down, concerning the length of time 


which ſeeds may be kept out of the ground and 2 good, 


will in general be found true; being drawn up 


years experience, having taken notes every year from the times 


of ſowing great varieties of ſeeds, to the appearance of the 


plants above ground. And in this I have obſerved ſuch odd- 
_ neſs in the growth of ſeeds, as is not to be accounted for; as 


that of ſowing ſeeds of the ſame plants for two or three years 
ſucceſſively, and not having had one plant ariſe; and the fourth 
year, from the remaining part of the ſeeds, I have had fome 


plants come up, notwithſtanding the age of the feeds. At other 
times it has happened, that ſome ſeeds have grown the ſame 

ſpring they were ſown, and a great part of them have remained 
in the ground till the following autumn, when the plants have 


come up, fo that there have been two different croys from the 
fac owing. VVV 
I have allo tried many experiments in keeping of ſeeds, and 
find the beſt method to preſerve them good is, to keep them in 
a moderate temperature of warmth, where they may not ſuffer 


from any inclemencies in the outward air, nor have too much 


warmth, 


WW 
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warmth, which will exhale the moiſture too freely, and eauſe 
| the ſegds to decay ſooner than they otherwiſe would do. This 
1s well known to thoſe: who cultivate melons, who, when 
their ſeeds are new, which would occaſion the plants being too 
vigorous and therefore not ſo fruitful, put them into the inner 
zocket of their breeches, which are in conſtant wear, where 
keep them for ſix weeks or two months before they ſow 
them ; which will weaken the ſeed, as much as two years lon- 
ger keeping Nn „ 5 1 
All forts of ſeeds will keep much longer in their pods, or 
outer coverings, where they can be thus preſerved; becauſe 
the covering not only preſerves them from the injuries of the 
outward air, but if the ſeeds are not ſeparated from them, they 
arp them with nouriſhment, and thereby keep them plump 
| Ar. But the feeds of all ſoft fruits, ſuch as cucumbers, 
melons, &c. muſt be cleanſed from the fruit and mucilage which 
ſurrounds them, otherwiſe the rotting of theſe parts will corrupt 
en „ 
Wben ſeeds are gathered, it ſhould always be done in dry 
weather, when there is no moiſture upon them; and then they 
ſhould be hung up in bags (eſpecially thoſe which vermin eat) 
in a dry room; in which ſituation * will keep longer good 
than if they were cloſely ſhut up, and the air Tackle rom 
There are but few people who are curious enough in ſaving ' 
heir ſeeds; ſome for want of judgment, not diſtinguiſhing the 
beſt plants of their kinds; to let them grow for ſeeds; and others, 
_ out of covetouſneſs to ſave a great quantity of ſeeds, frequently 
let a whole. ſpot of ground, filled with any particular fort of 
plants, run up to ſeed, ſo that the good and bad plants are fa- 
ved indifferently ; which is the occaſion of the general com- 
plaint of the badneſs of the ſeeds which are commonly vended, 
and is what the dealers in ſeeds ſhould endeavour to remedy. 
There is a common method of trying the goodneſs of many 
1 ſeeds, which is, by putting them in water; and thoſe 
15 em which fink to the bottom are eſteemed good, but What 
ſwim on the ſurface are rejected as good for little ; but this will 
not hold in many ſorts, for I have faved the ſeeds of melons, 
Which have floated on the ſurſace of the water when they were 
waſhed from the pulp, and after keeping them two Fours, they 
have grown ll, but the melons iced on thele plants 


were not ſo thick fleſhed as thoſe which were produced from 
heavy ſeeds of the ſame melon. The lightneſs of many ſorts 
of ſeeds, I apprehend, may be owing to their not baving been 

| K 2 ſufficientiy 


fore of late years, ſince the doctrine of the 
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ſufficiently impregnated by the Farina fecundans; which is fre- 
quently the caſe with thoſe plants that are kept in ſtoves, or 
under frames, where the external air is often too much exclu- 
ded from them; which may be abſolutely neceſſary to the con- 
veying of the Farina in ſubſtance, or the gs uvia thereof, 
to the uterine cells; and this more particularly may be the caſe, 
in thoſe ſorts which are male and female in different plants; or 
where the male flower grows at remote diſtances from the 
ſemale, on the ſame plant; which in the melons, cucumbers, 
yours and many other ſorts of plants, is conſtant. There- 
eration of plants 
has been better known amongſt gardeners, have been curi- 


ous enough to aſſiſt Nature in this operation; but have had 
more regard to the produQtion of fruit, than to the obtaining of 
perfect ſeeds; though by the procuring of the one, the 
muſt of courſe receive the benefit. Thi praftice has been- 
_ principally confined to the ſetting of the fruit of their melons, 
and early cucumbers. The method 1s this; when the fruit ap- 
pears upon the plants, and the flower at the top 1s juſt fully 
expanded, they take ſome of the moſt vigorous male flowers, 
and with a pin move the apices which ſuſtain the Farina 
 facundans, gently up and down, over the bloſſom of female 
flowers, whereby the farina is ſcattered into them; and alſo lay 
one of the freſh blown male flowers with the fide over the 
mouth of the female flowers, that hereby the fruit may be ſuf- 
| ficiently impregnated; and where there are male flowers fo 
* ſituated, as that they may be joined without pulling them off 
the plant, it is al\vays to be choſen. By this method the gar- 
deners have ſucceeded in ſetting the Eſt fruits of this Ert. 
ben Low . on the plants; which, before this * 
iſed, generally dro off, and never to a 7. 
to that . 2 weather has nl. cr ſo — 


able as to render it unſafe to admit the external air to the plants, 
the fruit has been produced ſucceſſively, for three weeks or 
a month, before any of them have been ſet to grow, but have 
fallen off ſoon after they appeared. Therefore this is a con- 
vincing proof of the neceſſity for the ovary of the fruit to 
be impregnated, eſpecially where good ſeeds are to be obtained; 
and this will explain the cauſe of new ſeeds often failing; fo 
that many perſons have been deceived by ſowing ſeeds of their 
own ſaving, without knowing how it has _ I have 
ſeveral times been deceived in obtainin eeds from ten- 
der exotick plants, which have flow and produced (to all 
appearance) very good feeds, but many times they have all 4 4 
| ; whic 
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which I apprehend was owing to the keeping of the glaſſes ſo 
eloſe, during the time the plants were in flower, as that the ex- 
0 ternal air was excluded; which, if it had been admitted, might 
have aſſiſted the farina in the impregnation of the-Teed, and 
ther have rendered it good; becauſe the ſame plants, in 
more favourable ſeaſons, when the free air has been admitted, 
have produced plenty of good ſeeds. | ; 


Art. IV. On PoisoNous PLANTS, continued from p. 50. 
Of Water Crowfoot. — 
EVERT one knows the common Crowfoot of the meadow, 
which children call Butter Cups: this is of a Burning and 
cauſtick quality ; but there is one kind of it which has been 4 
_— — — and 2 failed to prove very deſperate {| 
8 oiſon, royi e in a particular and very frightful 1 
| F — 4 This kind 23 in e Brey ad perfeAly : 
different from all the others, and indeed from all other plants; 
fo that the huſbandman will have no difficulty in knowing it by 
means of this deſcription. The root is compoſed of a great many 
| fine white threads. The leaves riſe from this, a great many to- 
|| ether, and they are broad, of a roundiſh ſhape, but irregularly 
divided about the edges into three or more parts: they are ſmooth, 
of a ſhining ſurface, and of a pale yellowiſh green colour. The | 
Nalk riſes up in the midſt of theſe, and is very thick, fleſby, of, : 
a pale green colour, two feet high, and divided into a great 
branches. — 5 75 
Several leaves grow upon this, which in all reſpects reſem- - 
ble thoſe from the root, and are like them of a pale green co- 
leur. The flowers ſtand at the top of the branches: they are - 
very ſmall and yellow; and they reſemble the common crow- 
foot flowers in ſhape, but they are paler coloured. The ſeeds 
follow theſe, and are ſmall and green; they ſtand cluſter 
—_— in a kind of oval heads, and eaſily fall off when touched. 
plant is common about the edges of ponds; and where 
water has ſtood in winter. Its leaves are up early in ſpring, 
and by their freſhneſs t cattle and ſometimes men to eat 
them. They are the cauſes of many of thoſe diſorders which 
aflett cows and oxen in the early ſeaſon. 1 
Their eſſect on mankind is terrible: death is a certain conſe- 
quence; and they die laughing. „%% Den 
/ Tew.— The Yew is a tree too well known to need a long 
deſcription. Its trunk is coyered with a reddiſh * * 
5 . ranches 


2 


* 
2 — — — —— 
* 


* 


— 
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branches prend irregularly, and its leaves are compoſed. of 
ſmall and narrow ones, which ſtand regularly on the two 

fides of 2 flalk in rows, and are of a blackiſh green. The fruit 
3s of 2. particular form and appearance; it is compoſed of a 
green button placed in a red juicy cup, reſembling the huſk of 
an acorn. The tree is wild in our woods in many places, and 

is planted alſo for ornament ; being an ever-green. 

Children eat the juicy part of the fruit, which happily is not 
iſonous, or in the leaf of kin to the reſt of the tree. The 
| s care muſt be to keep his cattle from the leaves. They 
will ot” eat the clippings thrown qut of gardens, or the 
ſhoots when it is planted where they can get at it. . 
"When they eat but little of it, they fall into diforders which 
often end in * death: but when they ſwallow it in a larger 
quantity, they die ray © 5 

A friend ſays, that the dried leaves n not the ſreſh and 
"a leaves, are poiſonous. 


Of White Rot. This is a lutle ve plant, which often 
. grows in great abundance where it is little minded, and is the 
_ cauſe of very terrible miſchief to the Farmer. It conſiſts 2 
cCipany c a parcel of ſtalks which lie upon the ground; and * 
 Ipreb@#themſelves about in a very irregular manner. They are 
25 mall as a packthread, and of a pale whitiſh green. Some - 
times they riſe a little: upwards, but rarely. Theſe ſtalks ſend 
dow little mlt of fibrous roots in various places; and gene- 
rally where theſe ſhoot from the lower part, there riſe alſo 
from the upper fide, leaves. Theſe are as large as a half.crown- 
35 of a round ſhape, but indented irr ly at the edges. 
he ſtalk which ſupports them, is long and ſlender; and it is 
inſerted not 4t- the edges, as in moſt —— plants, but in the 
middle. The colour of the whole leaf is whitiſh, and it is of a 
thit ſubſtance. The flowers are very ſmall and in conſiderable; 
they ate of a pale colour, and they ſtand on flender foot-ſtalky - 
riſing from the boſoms of theſe leaves, or the part whexe:their 
ſoot· talk joins to the main ſtalk. The ſeeds are ſmall and brown. 
This is the whole of a plant, whoſe low condition renders it 
unſuſpetted by the farmer, while it is the ruin of his flock. It 
z very common in marſhy grounds, where it runs Lee oaks 5 
bottom. and is hid among = grals.. , 
The ſheep find it, though their owner * not Eee ge 3 
and hey eat of it abundantly among the graſs, 9 — 
with the ſharp taſte. The conſe uence is, their f ag into - 
that. terrible diſtemper the rot: 1 which ſew, _ have 


ſwallowed any * quantity of this herb, eſcape. of 


8 
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Of Sun-dew.—This is another of thoſe plants which is fatal 
to ; and which, in the ſame manner, often overlooked 
by thols who know its bad effects, by reafon.of its ſmallneſs: 
but in this they are to be the leſs excuſed, becauſe, h a 
very little plant, its fingularity renders it conſpicuous. It ia 
but about ſix inches high, bus it ſtrikes the eye at firſt, by be- 
ing all over of a red colour; and, upon a cloſer examination, 
== iſes yet more, by being covered with large drops of wa- 
2 — ae hc heats: it ovary pes. Jn -Engliſh 
name Sun-dew ; and it is alſo called frequently. Roſa Solis. 
The root is compoſed of a few ſmall fibres. The leaves riſe in 
alittle tuft eight or ten together. Each is ſupported on a long 
flender foot-ſtalk. They are of the bigneſs 4 ſilver penny, 
round, of a red colour, but covered with very long and ſtiff 
yellow hairs, upon theſe reſt the great drops of water. The 
Ralk riſes in the midſt of theſe, and is about ſix inches high: 
it is upright, very flender, and has no leaves upon it. It gene- 
rally divides into two parts at the top, but otherwiſe it has no 
branches. The flowers grows in a row at the top: they are 
ſmall and white; and they ſeldom open perfeftly. The ſeed- 
veſſel is hort, and the ſeeds are very ſmall. This plant grows, 
like the former, on grounds; and it has, hke that, a 
ſharp taſte, for which t m_ like it. They eat it tuo fre- 


quently, and its effects are the {ame as thoſe of the former. It 


brings on the rot; and thoſe which have eat much are incurable. 
/ Louſcwort.— This is another inhabitant of wet and mar- 
ſhy grounds, which is hurtful to ſheep in a terrible manner, 
though not ſo fatal as the others. It is a much larger plant than 
either of thoſe, and eaſier ſeen, but it is as often overlooked or 
N The root is compoſed of a vaſt number of fibres, 
which run deep in the rng The leaves rife in little tufts 
from this, and they are ſmall, and beautifully divided into a 
number bf leſſer parts. They are of a fleſhy ſubſtance, and of 
a faint green; but very often they are brown, and ſometimes 
reddiſh. The talks are weak, and do not ſtand well upright : 
they are ſix or eight inches long, and of a reddiſh colour. They 
have many leaves on them, in all reſpects reſembling t 
which grow from the roots: and at their tops ſtand the f 


Bo; are gaping, and of a full red; and they ſtand in reddith 
All our wet meadows abound with this plant. Its juicy ſub- 
ſtance and taſte allure the ſheep to eat of it; in thoſe places ei- 
pecially where there is but little graſs, which is too common a 
caſe where this plant is abundant ; and it throws them into many 

| 7D | 1 | diſorders. 


1 


owers. 


and they are ſo 
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diforders. There is no herb that has ſo ſpeedy, evident, and 
certain an effeft in fouling the blood. The moſt healthy and 


clean flock, will, in a fortnight, ſcabby and ſcurfy upon 


the ſkin; their wool will be looſe, and they will be overrun 


with aermin. To remedy this, they muſt be well cleanſed, 


with ſoap-ſuds uſed warm with a flannel or bruſh; and the far- 
mer muſt be careful to remove the ſheep under cure to a dry 
upland paſture. * Thoſe are places where the plant cannot 


grow; and there is no ſecurity but that of the creature's not 
n while under cure. e 


eren l plant of © ben 
5 ar and worthy to be own 


as an ornament into 
rdens; but it is one that the farmer ſhould extirpate carefully 


from bis fields when he happens to have it. Its | _ 
ind on 


appearance renders it eaſily known; and it 1s only 
hilly grounds. The root is compoſed of ſeveral long-and tough 
fibres. The ſtem is as thick as a man's thumb; and it is co- 


vered with a brown bark. Toward the bottom it is naked; 


but there are numerous leaves about the upper part. The whole 
ſhrub is three or four feet high; and the leaves grow princi- 


py at the extreme ends of the branches. They are long, 


road, and of a firm ſubſtance: their colour is a deep green, 
and they in ſome meaſure reſemble the leaves of the c 


laurel. The flowers grow in cluſters below the leaves, and 
they are ſmall and green. After them come berries, which 
when ripe are black: they are of a longiſh ſhape, and have a 
ſingle large kernel. It is frequent on waſte ground in ** pla- 
5 in ſpring. 


ces in many parts of England, and flowers very early 
Cattle are tempted by the freſhneſs of the leaves to taſte them; 


F 


ten theſe complaints reſiſt the power of all remedies, and ter- 
minate in the creatures death. a IE 
A correſpondent brings an inſtance of this in three. cows, 
which had been ſeen eating the os of this ſhrub in April. 
They all fell into theſe purgings, and though every method was 
uſed that could be thought of, all three died. 
No certain remedy can be given for the cure of theſe diſor 
ders; the Huſbandman will therefore remember, that, as pre 
vention is his beſt remedy, he ſhould not fail to root out 


| hurtful plants. 


Ant. V. 


— that they inflame their mouths. Some 
will eat them in ſmall quantities, and the effect is terible; they 
bring on the moſt violent purgings and bloody ſtools; and of- 
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garden affords a moſt convenient place for the purpoſe; and, 
as your new employment requires your being often on. the 
water. of which you have ſuch a dread, Ithink you would do 


the water to ſupport you, and 
while ydur endeavours to overcome it, and to reach, f 


— 4 
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Ax r. VI. Uſeful Hints for learning to Swim. B 
Franklin, LL. D. F. R. S. In à Letter to a Friend. 


Dear Sir, | 


I Cannot be of opinion with you, den it is too late inlife 


for you to learnto ſwim ; the river near the bottom of your 


well to make the trial; nothing being ſo likely to remove thoſe 


apprehenſions, as the conſciouſneſs of an ability to ſwim to 


the ſhore in caſe of an accident, or of ſupporting yourſelf in 


the water till a boat could come to take you up. 


I do not know how far corks or bladders may be uſeſul in 


learning to ſwim, having never {een much trial them. 


Poſſibly they may be of ſervice in ſupporting the body while 
you are learning what is called the ſtroke, or that. manner of 
drawing in and ſtriking out the hands and feet that is neceſſary 
to produce progreſſive motion. But you will be no ſwimmer 


| till you can place ſome confidence in the power of the water to 


ſupport you; I would therefore adviſe the acquiring that con- 


fidence in the firſt place, eſpecially as I have known ſeveral 


who, by a little of the practice neceſſary for that purpoſe, 


have inſenſibly. acquired the firoke, taught as it were by 


nature. 


The practice I mean is this : chuſing a place where the 


water deepens gradually, walk coolly into it till it is up to | 
_ breaſt, —_ 4 — your hats the ſhore, and 83 | 
egg into the water, between you and the ſhore; it will fink to the 
bottom, and be eaſily ſeen there, as your water is clear. :It 
muſt lie in the water ſo deep as that you cannot reach it to take 
it up but by diving for it. To encourage yourſelf, in order to 


do this, reflect that your progreſs. will be from deeper to ſhal- 


lower water, & that at any time you may, by bringing your 
under you, and ſtanding on the bottom, raiſe your head far 


above the water. Thea plunge under it with your eyes open, 
: throwing yourſelf towards the egg, and endeavouring, by, the 
action of your hand and feet againſt the water, to getforward 


till within reach of it. It this attempt vou will find that the 


water buoys you up againſt your inclination ; that it is not ſo 


eaſy a thing to ſink as you imagined; that you cannot, but 
active fbrce, get down to the . Thus — feel e 
learn to confide in that power. 
.. 
- teach 
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teach yon the manner of acting on the water with your feet and 
hands, which action is afterwards uſed in W to ſupport 
your head higher above water, or to go forward through it. 
I would. the more earneſtly vr you to the trial of this 
method, becauſe, though I think I ſatisfied you that your body is 
lighter than water, and that you might float in it along time with 
your mouth free for breathing, if you would put yourſelf in a 
proper poſture, and would be ſtill, and for near ſtruggling, yet, 
till you have obtained this experimental confidence in the water, 
I cannot depend on your having the neceſſary preſence of 
mind to recolle& that poſture, and the directions I gave you 
relating to it. The ſurpriſe may put all out of your mind; 
for, though we value ourſelves on being. reaſonable, knowing 
creatures, reaſon and. knowledge ſeem, on ſuch occaſions, to 
be of litile uſe to us: and the brutes, to whom we allow ſcarce 
; 8 of either, appear to have the advantage of us. 
Im, however, take this opportunity of repeating thoſe | 
_ particulars to you, which I mentioned in our laſt converſation, 
' as, by peruſing them at your leſure, you may poſſibly im- 
print them ſo in your memory, as on occaſion. to be of ſomo 
"0 


Firſt, That though the legs, arms, and head, of a human 
body, being ſolid parts, are ſpecifically ſomewhat heavier 


than freſh water, * the trunk, particularly the upper part, 
from its hollowneſs, is fo much lighter than water, as that the 
whole of the body, taken together, is too light to fink wholly 
under water, but ſome part will remain above, until the 
_Jungs become filled with water; which happens from drawing 
water into them inſtead of air, when a-perſon, in the fright, 
. „ ee while the mouth and noſtrils are under 
„ A AGG 
Adly, That the legs and arms are ſpecifically lighter than 
falt water, and will be ſupported by it; ſo that a human body 
* would not fink in ſalt water, though the lungs were filled 
à above, but from the greater ſpecific gravity of the head. 
8 b That, therefore, a petſon throwing himſelf on his back 
in ſalt water, and extending his arms, may eaſily lie ſo as to 
keep his mouth and noftrils free for breathing; and by a ſmall 
motion. of his hands, may prevent turning, if he ſhould 
perceive any tendency to it. WW 
+ 4thly, That in freſh water, if a man throws himſelf on his 
back, near the ſurface, he cannot long continue in that ſitua- 
tion, but by a proper action of his hands on the water. If 
he uſes no ſuch aflion, the legs and lower part ol the gin: 
| 9 


: 8 *..- FarMER ; NI 
all adually fink till he comes into an vpn 
kind he will e ſu 1 ank the vpright 


i” on 
* . he e oat 


Rut if in in . A fition the head 1: 1s keptuj 
N. 2 Werd 8, as wh n we on | he, 8 
[ cad 


immerſion will, by the | yeig t of. that part 
is out of the water, reac ve the wah 211 noſtrils, 
pen bile above 9er fo hot 9 g 
3 the water with his 2 { 3 polpon AY 

A 1 581 _ 


hl body pas: 
if the bead be — quite * 
_ wards, all the back part of the head being der. 
and its weight. conſequently in a great F- IN upport 
it, the face will r remain above water quite oy way reathy 
ill rife an, inch hi her every 1 8 s 15 
every 4 T never ſo as, that the water 
. come over : the ooh... Cr eh 4 
erefore a perſon, 1 unac 
e aecidentally into the 2 
A mind 4 foffcient to foes ſtruggling and: x 


on, ! 


ing 


Bann N while inn 
okra tag 5 water ſuppo rting th em, || 1 
comes out of the w nh be would find them, 2 


tb wing e 0 on on mahy more 


2 beer from pai ee of danger, to 25 
5 enjoyment in ſo delighiſul and wholelome Exerciſe. 
* 1 5 ly ſhould,” methipks, ; Ideen to ſwim; 
It 7 of frequent uſe either in ſurprizit ing 80 nemy, or | 
| — aig Hd if 1 had now | x 
| oh prefer t thoſe (ch ools (other things being pres) where 
an opportunity was afforded for ac vantageous an 


art, which, once * is never | 


rgotten. B. FRANKLIN, 


Ar. vit Fan concerning WAREN. 


Waren, as well as other things, x ires a proper place 5 
and particular ſituation; it ſhould be upon a mall 


aſcent, expoſed to the eaſt or ſouth ; and the foil th that is moſt 
ſuitable 


9 
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5 to it, is that which is ſandy ; ; for to make a warren in 
Rrong clayey ground, would be the way 40 hinder the 
themſelves burroughs with eaſe; and if 
Fom mak mooriſh ground, you vane reap but 
2 0 Corn den be oo ping animals. 
A Warren, roperly , is a Coppice which is cut 
ten, t. years, according as the owner 
| Fake Git and if it be made near bis houſe, it is the 
; 6therwiſe he muſt be content to have it according as 
u -Ginatiod of the ground — 5 
He bughr to take ul che due ions that his warren be 
_ 57 chat the rabbets way eaſily babituate tbemſelves 
34t ;” but how to ſucceed dads, men's s e differ : 
Ancient authors, who haye * 7 A. ſay, that 
it muſt be ſurrounded with walls : this extra- 
. e, and that the expence will by wuch CE the profit; 
P 1 that are fo incloſed, but every 


id Elbe pn ———— t to be encom- 
EAT Tg 15 | 2 
gn them in» He that makes' a \ 


ſho pee to _ : 
Tenor 15 to 
40 be PA 


* 


hers a warfen; = 

_ = | 
2. - hy into t the Warren. | 

e in ſuch a —— =o before A 


— — Sa ns . — ⏑ 


muſt TN the more patience, to wait for the pleaſure and 


multiply in time; but they muſt not for the firſt two 
5 .... up OVEN when this e 


Sno Aur, vn. 3 «nad in lerer Hay 


| of the laid land. where ſpring-water broke up, 


„ 
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profit you may ex om it; ſuch things there are in this 
Poris. . r before: men can make their advan- 
tages of them, therefore you muſt wait ; a warren is of ſuch a 
nature, that it cannot too ſoon abound with payers 
proper for it, ſo as to be in a condition to yield ggod 
to the owner: thoſe who defire to have a warren 3 
_ ought to furniſh themſelves with a certain; number of does 
big with young: theſe animals, by their young — N ” 
' hunted, and but a little the third; but thoſe who have. moſt 
knowledge in this kind of management, take care to, ſtock 
their warren, by the means — of n. and it it is 


AM . 
* 


. 


| erfon concerned in Agriculture. * 7 


| Cong o lays? BW Neal O'Donel, Eh; one of bis 
7 4 0 We Mei, 8 of the Peace for 
1 day came before me Dominick Kearin, 

man to Owen O- „of Melcombe, in faid county, 


q. and made oath an the holy Evan gelifts, that on the aad 


8 br April, 1779, be. ſowed ten pounds * ng 4 


in fiſteen perches of land, at Roſſinuney , in ſaj county, 
chat the-ſame was Teaped the 22d day 4 Au following; 1 
and that by order of his. ſaid maſter he attended the feapit 
. threſhing, and cleaning thereof, and that the ſaid ten 
did produce four bungred and eight pounds of clean . 
the corn almoſt totally failed to grow in t _ hes 


the 
- ns Was much larger corn than the ſeed. 'F ies the 


0 NEAL Oo DONEL. 
| Sworn before me, at Newport. 
Feb. 1ath, 1780. DOM. KEARN. 


1 do hereby certify, eas the fmall lot at 
REL wy where'the Siberian my edave-men- 


| © tjoned, and the 8 antation 


-" meaſure. . he 7 ond LY. 
Newport, Feb. 13, 1780 


4 delieve the contents fike "Fed - affidivit ail 8 


are ſtrictly true, of which I thought it n on me to 


* 
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give this public information, as tending to produce much ge- 
neral good. I have none of the above wheat to ſpare for this 
year, preſume it may be imported from Archangel bj 
way of Holland, or otherwiſe, time enough ſor next years 
ſowing ; and would recommend it to all ſeedſmen to provide 
a ſufficient quantity, to enable gentlemen to make experiments 
in Agriculture, ſo highly uſeful to their country, and that one 
day may prove an object of the greateſt acquiſition, © 


: - * = . 
. | . . 1 22 4 9 0 


Axx. VIIL. On the ſuperior advantage of DR1LL Huſbandry, 
41 well in ſaving the Seed, as increafing the Crop. 


* * —_ 


To the SECRETARY of. the BATH SOCIETY. 


. # 
4 


Sin, . —. wear Saxmuniham, Feb. 24th, 1780, 
_ CNYOMMON Farmers. are generally too much prejudiced 
. in favour of ſowing large quantities of ſeed. They ab- 


ſurdly imagine that the more 1s put into ground the larger 
wilt 22 without conſidering how, or in what man- 


ner, that ſeed is diſtributed, or ſecured from the depredations 
of vermin, froſt, &c. They ſeem. inſenſible that where the 
ſeed lodges too thick, there is not a ſufficient quantity of nu- 
tritive-particles in the earth to ſupport a proportionable number 
of plants; neither do they ſeem aware that grain ſown, and 
not properly covered, becomes the greater part of it a prey to 
birds and vermin. Theſe are ſome of the great inconvemences 
attending the.-broad-caſt mode of ſowing; and to remedy theſe, 
the Drill Huſbandry has been introduced; which in general 
has ſucceeded fa well, with every attentive obſerver, that few, 
if any, who have once proved its utility, have ever returned 
back to the abſurd practice of their fore-fathers. F 


By lodged at equal and proper 
buch 8 


„ 


Gary, we froquenty the, in Grill crops f 


che plants ſtand fingly. Planis of lucerne, 


DS HEE 


\broakeaſ, and fr by 


| ſome Or. vacant, Wee 
| cleared of weeds with © 1 


. ex 


7 ſucceſs; A 3 that 


| Sr T2, fa woong 
but ought to attributed t 
would, under any 

dude Farmer may 
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twelve to eighteen from one root, _ 
larger ears; this is Tos be ale with barl 


Panola, Gin, 
of fow 
L once ſaw a field i in Norfolk, the foil o 

neither ſtrong nor Tight, but of a 3654 quatiey ty. 


ſeed! r acre; on X of chree 


ene eg. s hoes. In «a 
in the two crops _ 


regular and heautiful ; 


I ſuch proofs as theſe are, of the ſupbriority o 
Bein wheat, will not convince Farmers, nothing ein do it. 
By making the ſame experiments, they night have the fave 


to a arte which 


be afared, a thi EEE 


2 ſet of 


bebe: 


the. 
has not nſwered, for tke 2 — c other redlons —- - 
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able * by a lovenly mode - maactas ſamelandwould 
pay tum for better nn. 
_. The,urationality of throwing ava 7 Tuch unne 
titiesof lecd as are 3 a is ſo great, that 10 


men, who in many other reſpects prove 2th i 
22 ny, good uſeful Fe he Ss Ent = . 
fo abſurd a wee. | 


„ vo 


armers. ſow 4% /ecd, and by drilling diſperſe it 


| Foul over their * 1 deftroy Ae weeds, their dere 
would be much larger e Bat we ſee in moſt counties, 


rh the earth was not prolific enotgh of weeds, - 
Farmers will let them ſtand and feed in their dunghills, and 
carry a future | crop on their land with their manure. How 

ous it is to hear ſuch men complain of their crops being 
weedy, Yen have. taken all the pairis in their power to 


5 I am yours, &c. 


A SUFFOLK Fanukx. 
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Ae. 1X. To profeive Turmipe as Feed for cu. 
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JN anſwer to your , whether we had yet adopted 
method of bot ir Bo from the froſt, or for ny 


uk les in the ſpring, and if ſo, what thoſe methods were ; 


1 beg leave to . that noching of this 'Kind i is yet come 


io granny poo pave mg 5 
Wich re ring aan ps from ſuch Tevere froſts 
ny al Hinter, ef Fiete When there has not been | 


56h fs cover chem, believe it would be utterly im- 
turnips were drawn previous to ſuch 

A on the whole, never anſwer the 22 
the certain. trouble and expence of houſing or 
Tin them would far exceed the a e even iu ad 

in mild Wiiters, would be intirely loſt. 

Tos them for late ſpring feed is not fo difficult an 
Divers methods have been tried ; and among 
of drawing and bury! ing them in "and; but this 


cold 


are'a \ IC) _— although ſand be perſectiy 
ET ks! {one th bs et when, 1 — 2 


ef — eat, and 
a ch, wk with — quality of the ſand , Tailes a aa 
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ualities 


ter heat ; and as warmth and moiſture are 2 
which greatl Trag vegetation, the v 
roots is the thing that renders them uſeleſs. "They will 


| till the growing 4 is exhauſted, and chen. by putri. 


become quite unfit for food. 
7 The beſt method of preſervi chem that Thave heard of, 


5 which has been tried with ſueceſs by ſome of our beſt 


Farmers, is, to ſtack them up in dry ftraw; a load of which is 
ſufficient to preſerve 40 tons of turnips. The method i i cafy, ; 
ke —_ Feb the tops and 
r draw our turnips in Febru et 5 
. wn be 2 to ſhee wary, caſh | AAS a few 
days in 2 field, as no weather will hen hurt ny zen, on 
a layer of ſtraw next the ground, place a layer of nge two 
feet thick; and then another layer of dr and ſo on alter- 
nately, till you have brought the heap to a point. Care muſt 
be taken to turn up the edges of the layers II to 
the turnips from rolling out; cover the top well with lon ſtraw, 
and it will ſerve as a thatch for the whole. In this m as 
the ſtraw imbibes the moiſture exhaled from the roots, all 
tation will be prevented, and the turni will be near ed may 
in May as when firſt drawn from the field. If traw | 
old haulm or ſtubble will anſwer the lame purpoſe. _ 
But to prevent this trouble and ex e 
4 find it moſt to their intereſt 1 
method uſed by our neighbours the Norfolk Farmers, which is, 
to continue ſowi —_ bo op 3 of At bb 
which means their ain good in the fiel till the 
latter end of April, ww" okiea tall 155 middle of May. | 
The ns of ha * good till o del in 
is generally ready, are ſo obvious ar ſo grea 
our Farmers (alhough at firſt rejudiced, 28 the hat ya | 
are now come into it, and fin their account in ſo doi 
Il wiſh-theſe few hints may prove in any dgre ſell, and 
am, 2 poſſible ſucceſs to the Bath Society, 


Fe very humble ſeryant, bp 
eee Tann. . 


7 


Suffolk March 4 7% 


Aur, x. On n Trees. t hee of the Winds. 


1 ſhould be at once 
the attention of the Landlord and the farmer; the intereg 
7 the former being concerned in the well doing of the fer. 


thoſe 


from the winds, trees are likewi 


fer OE Oe 
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High winds often do great damage to the farmer, to his dwel- 


ling, his ricks, fruit trees, hops, corn, &cc, as is ehem ſound in 


countries that lie very much expoſed; to prevent which, trees 
near the building 2 yard ſeem * the moſt obvious, 


aà well as ſecure "xx by breaking the force of the wind ; 


planting th 


em at ſuch a diſtance, that they may neither drop > 
on them or prevent the rays of the ſun being thrown on the 


| houſe ___ 12 too near, the fall of the trees themſelves 


might do miſchief alſo to the buildings they fall againſt. Of 
all trees, if hature has not ſupplied the wand, elm vill beſt an- 


ſwer the purpoſe. 


For hops which, above all other p . receive ct damage 
© 


the beſt ſecurity, or high 
hedges of vbite · thorn; ſome of which, articularly about Farn- 


ham, I have ſeen above twelve feet big in the ſummer, imper- 
viqus to the rays of the 4un, or a common animal, as a dog, 


EE EE. 
8 


. .--8 WILLIAMS. 


8 


dF 


"As. Al. Bape 1. ” 
rng the legs every morning in hot brine from ſalted 
meat. This was ordered by Mr. Palmer, Surgeon to St. 


Thomas s Hoſpital, for Lord Cheſterfield, (after he had con- 
ſulted Dr. Mead, Brockholm, and Arbuthnot, without ſuccels) 
for a ſwelling 3 in his legs from relaxation, which was cured by 
this method in three weeks. 


It may be neceffary for the patient to take t two or r three do- 
17 — — 5 Oris ER. 


Axr. XIL | „ Contion in a - Ov 3 


ONS afſlicted with a ſore chroat are adviſed to drink 
* their liquors cold. Water with a toaſt is perhaps the 
liquor that can be made uſe of: "ons advice has been ſuc- 
y followed — 


cel 

HUNDREDS. 
ART. XIII. On Cultwation of Potatoes. 

"HE potatoe is an extremely uſeful root, and one that may 

very properly be cultivated in fields, It is indeed fitter 


for the "on extent and plain faſhion of a field, than for the 
narrow 


ol that, the wore reaſon we ſee to baniſh 1 d 


5 N 
ſuch a meth 
the botanical writers refer it to the nightſhade kind, 5s | 
8 — the 
one of the moſt innocent plants in the world ſhoul belong 


-poluion i is irregular... 1 1 


zs cultivated in Laneaſhire, and ſome 
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3 m ſs and ages beds CE we 
Darrow co fa gender. 5 


ſider its pre igious ſpr 


ad ourſelves properly of 15 ; a, F- = the more 


tothe Held. _ * is 2 3 
wres no 

4 ſhould we we Hin! it to 55 

be its being s given into the 

if when vi "pe 28 5 — 
ſhall therefore 

by: ar m Ade that he cannot Fil. 

it friftly, to meet with a  foccefs that wifi 11 


culture of ibis root at all times | 
"Phe dee is a plant of af 1 


— 8 


Finer, ers when 


there will be * 


nightſhade with the tuberous 6 r root. 1 


a claſs naturally and generally e but * are ans : 
8 ny the Farmer has no concern. ES. 


| 70 


Nen 1 
the name of the ral 


a and at 


duſky- purpliſh hue, or white, ST 
which, as alſo the Arava the 

is divided into two kinds, under 

and whe : the fruit is a large 

We had this plant originally 


thi time raiſe rin al len, and n pope of Ian; na It is 


in a manner the food of the common people 


in vaſt Our1 intent is to make- it — 


5 be continued] 
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4 DregenTaTION on the Progreſs and preſent State 
AGRICULTURE. [Continued.] 


RR O 

T* the art of navigation aroſe from fiſhing, as that of war 

did from the chace; the navy then owes its exiſtence to 
commerce. The defire of gain firſt induced us to make voy- 
ages; and one world hath been conquered to enrich another. 
This object of conqueſt has been the foundation of commerce; 
in order to ſupport commerce, naval forces have become neceſ- 
* which are themſelves produced by the trading navigation 
he Portugueſe attempted by degrees to double the African 
coaſt. In 1497, Vaſco de Gama ſurmounted this barrier, and 
returning by the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, arrived by a paſſage 


of twelve hundred leagues at the coaſt of Malabar, where all 


the treaſures of the richeſt countries of Aſia were to be cir- 
culated; and here the Portugueſe diſplayed all their conqueſts. 
While this nation made itſelf maſter of the articles of trade, 
the Spaniards ſeized upon that which purchaſes them, the 
mines of gold and filver. Theſe metals became not only a 
ſtandard to regulate the value, but alſo the object of commerce. 
In this double uſe they ſoon engroſſed all the reſt. All nations 
were in want of them to facilitate the exchange of their com- 
_ modities, and obtain the conveniencies they ſtood in need of. 
The luxury and circulation of money in the ſouth of Europe, 
changed the nature as well as the direction of commerce, at 
the 0 time that it extended its bounds. 5 
But the two nations that had ſubdued the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, ne . arts and agriculure. They imegined every 
Vol. N thing 
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thing was to be.obtained by gold, without conſidering that it is 
labour alone that procures it : they were convinced, though 
late, and at their own expence, that the induſtry which they 


loſt, was more valuable than the riches they acquired; and 


the Dutch taught them this ſevere inſtruction. 


remained or became poor; the Dutch preſently acquired riches, 
without either lands or mines. Holland is a nation at the ſer- 


vice of all the reſt, but who ſells her ſervices at a high price. 


As ſoon as ſhe hed taken refuge in the midſt of the ſea, with 


induſtry and freedom, which are her tutelary gods, ſhe per 


ceived that ſhe had not a ſufficient quantity of land to ſn 


 inpport 
the ſixth _ of her inhabitants. She then choſe the * 


world for her domain, and reſolved to enjoy it by her navi- 


gation and commerce. She made all lands contribute to her 

ſubſiſtence; and all nations ſupply her with the conveniencies 
of life. Holland became the ſtaple of all commercial powers 
rich or poor. Not ſatisfied with inviting all other nations, ſhe 


vifſted them herſelf, in order to procure from one what was 


wanted by another; to convey to the North, the merchandiſe 
of the South; to ſell to the Spaniard ſhips for cargoes, and 


to exchange upon the Baltic wine for wood. She imitated 
the ſtewards and farmers of large eſtates, who, by the immenſe 


profits they make in them, are enabled ſooner or later to buy 


them up. 
Every ci 
of the commerce of this republic. Its poſition on the borders 
of the ſea, at the mouths of ſeveral great rivers; its proxi- 
mity to the moſt fertile or beſt cultivated lands of Europe ; its 


natural connections with England and Germany, which de- 
fended it againſt France; the little extent and fertility of its 


cov territory, which obliged the inhabitants to become fiſher- 


men, ſailors, brokers, bankers, carriers, and commiſſaries ; 


© 


in a word, to endeavour to live by induſtry for want of ter- 


ritory. Moral cauſes contributed with thoſe of the climate and 
the oa, to eſtabliſh and advance its proſperity. The liberty 


of its government, opened an aſylum to all ſtrangers diſſa- 


tisfied with their own ; the freedom of its religion, permitted 
a public and quiet profeſſion of all other modes of worſhip; 


in ſhort, this commercial republic found out the ſecret of 


avalling itſelf of all events, and of making even the calamities 
and vices of other nations concur in advancing its felicity. 
The Engliſh were the firſt to perceive that traffic might be 


The 13 though poſſeſſed of all the gold in the world, 


rcumſtance was favourable to the riſe and progreſs 


4 
f 


4 
I 
, 


They conſi 
an acquiſition of enjoyments; rather as an encouragement and 
a ſource of activity among the people, than a promoter of 


their ambition. 
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carried on without the interpoſition of the Dutch. The Engliſh | 

firſt conſidered commerce as the proper ſcience, and ſupport 

of an enlightened, powerful, and even a virtuous people. 
— it rather as an improvement of induſtry han 


luxury and magnificence. Invited to trade by their ſituation, 
this became the ſpirit of their government, and the means of 
The French, ſituated under as favourable a ſky, and upon 
as happy a ſoil, have for a long time flattered themſelves with 
the idea that they had much to give to other nations, without 
W under a neceſſity of aſking ſcarce any return. 
The natural volatility of their national character and its pro- 


f to trifling purſuits, hath brought treaſures to the ſtate, 
..; =_ 


the taſte that has fortunately prevailed for its faſhions. 
Like to that light and delicate ſex, which teaches and inſpires 


us With a taſte for dreſs, the French reign in all courts, at 


leaſt, by the toilet; and their art of pleaſing is one of the myſ- 


terious ſources of their fortune a wer. Other nations 
f have ſubdued the world by thoſe ſimple and ruſtic manners, 


which conſtitute the virtues that are fit for war; to them it was 
given to reign over it by their vices. It is no longer a people 


immerſed in poverty that becomes formidable to a rich nation. : 
Power is at preſent an attendant on riches, becauſe they are no 
longer the fruit of conqueſt, but the produce of conſtant la- 


bour, and of a life ſpent in perpetual employment. Gold and 


ſilver corrupt only thoſe indolent minds which indulge in the 
_ delights of 


uxury, upon that flage of intrigue and meanneſs, 
that is called greatneſs. But theſe metals employ the hands 
and arms of the people ; they excite a ſpirit of agriculture in 


the fields; of navigation in the maritime cities; and in the 
center of the ſtate — lead to the manufacturing of arms, 


cloathing, furniture, and the conſtruction of buildings. A ſpi- 
rit of emulation exiſts between man and nature: they are per- 
2 improving each other. The people are formed and 
aſhioned by the arts they profeſs. 5 . 
If there are ſome occupations which ſoſten and degrade the 
human race, there are others by which it is hardened and re- 


paired. If it be true that art renders them unnatu gal, they do 


not, at leaſt, propagate in order to deſtroy theulelves, as 
among the barbarous nations in heroic times. It is certainiy an 
eaſy, as well as a captivating iubject, to deſcribe the mou, 
| | | | | Ne | | wit } 
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Wich the fingle art of war, ſubduing all the other arts, all 


other nations indolent or commercial, civilized or ſavage ; 
breaking or deſpiſing the vaſes of Corinth, more happy with 
their gods made of clay, than with the golden ſtatues of their 
worthleſs emperors. But it is a more pleaſing, and perhaps, a 


nobler . to behold all Europe peopled with laborious na- 


tions, who are continually ſailing round the globe, in order 
to cultivate and render it fit ſor mankind; to ſee them animate, 


by the enlivened breath of induſtry, all the regenerating pow - 
ers of nature; ſeek in the abyſs of the ocean, and in the 
bowels of rocks, for new means of ſubſiſtence, or new en- 


joyments; ſtir and raiſe up the earth with all the mechanic 
owers invented by genius; eſtabliſh between the two hemi- 
3 by the happy improvements in the arts of navigation, 


a communication of flying bridges, is it were, that re · unite one 


continent to the other; purſue all the tracks of the ſun, over- 


come its annual barriers, and paſs from the tropics to the poles 
upon the way of the wind; ina word, to ſee them open all 


the ſtreams of population and pleaſure, in order to pour them 
upon the face of the earth through a thouſand channels. It is 
then, perhaps, that the divinity contemplates his work with 


 fatisfattion, and does net repent himſelf of having made man. 
Commerce, which naturally ariſes from agriculture, returns 
to it by its own tendency and by the circulation it occaſions: 


thus, the rivers return to the ſea, which has produced them by 


the exhalations of its waters into vapours, and by the fall of 
thoſe vapours when changed into waters. The quantity of 
gold bought by the tranſp rtation and conſumption of the fruits 


of the earth, returns into its boſom, and produces all the ne- 


ceſſaries of life, and the mtaerials of commerce. If the lands 


are not cultivated, all commerce is precarious, becauſe it is 
deprived of its principal ſupplies, which are the productions 
of nature. Nations that are only maritime or commercial en- 


joy, it is true, the fruits of commerce; but the origin of it 
is to be found among thoſe people that are ſkilled in the cul- 


tivation of land. Agriculture is, therefore, the chief and real 
opulence of a ſtate. The Romans in the intoxication of their 


conqueſts, by which they had obtained the. poſſeſſion of all 


the earth without cultivating it, were ignorant of this truth. 
It was unknown to the Barbarians, who, deſtroying oy the 
0 


| ſword an empire that had been eſtabliſhed by it, abandoned 
to {laves the cultivation of the lands, of which they reſerved 
to themſelves the fruits and the property. Even in the age 


ſubſequent 
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ſubſequent to the diſcayery of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, this 
truth was unattended to; whether in Europe the people were 


too much engaged in wars of ambition or religion to conſider 


it; or, whether the conqueſts made by Portugal and Spain be- 


yond the ſeas, having brought us treaſures without labour, we 
contented vurſelves with enjoying them by encouraging luxury 


on which it could be exerciſed, When the conquered lands in 
the new world, after having been much conteſted for, were di- 


vided, it became neceſſary to cultivate them, and to ſupport 
© the coloniſts who ſettled there. As theſe were natives of Eu- 
rope, they cultivated for that country ſuch productions as it 


did not furniſh, and required in return ſuch proviſions as cuſ- 


tom had made natural to them In proportion as the colonies 
were peopled, and that the number of ſailors and manufac- 


turers increaſed with the increaſe of productions, the lands muſt 
ace furniſh a greater quantity of ſubflitence for the in- 


_ creaſe of population, and an 2 of indigenous 
commodities, for foreign articles of exchange and confump- 


tion. The lahorious employment of navigation, and the ſpoil- 


ing of proviſions in the tranſport, cauſing a greater loſs of 
materials and produce, it became neceſſary to cultivate the earth 
with the greateſt care and aſſiduity, in order to render it more 
fruitful. The conſumption of American commodities, far from 
leſſening that of European productions, ſerved only to increaſe 
and extend it upon all the ſeas, in all the ports, and in all the 
cities where commerce and induſtry prevailed. Thus the peo- 
ple who were the moſt commercial, neceſſarily became at the 
{ame time the greateſt promoters of agriculture. 


England firſt conceived the idea of this new ſyſtem. She 
eſtabliſhed and encouraged it by honours and premiums pro- 
poſed to the Ranzen A medal was ſtruck and preſented to 
the Duke of Bedford, with the following inſcription; for hav- 
ing planted Oak. Triptolemus and Ceres were adored in anti- 
quity only from ſimilar motives; and yet temples and altars 
are ſtill erected to indolent monks. The God of nature will 


not ſuffer that mankind ſhould periſh. He bath implanted in 


all noble and 12 minds, in the hearts of all 


ople and 
of enlightene 


ure, 
the 


and the arts, before any method had been thought of to ſecure 


But the time came, when plunder ceaſed, having no object 


Monarchs, this idea, that labour is the firſt 
duty of Man, and that the moſt important of all labours is that 
of culuvating the land. The reward that attends agricult 


do all the men of political genius in the ſtate. 
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the ſatisfying of our wants, is the beſt encomium that can be 


made of it. If I had a ſubje& who could produce two blades. 


of corn inſtead of one, ſaid a Monarch, I * prefer him 
ow much ĩt 
is to be lamented that ſuch a King and ſuch an opinion are 
merely the fiction of Swift's brain. But a nation that can 
roduce ſuch writers, neceſſarily confirms the truth of this ſub- 
me idea; and ac-ordingly we find, that England doubled the 
produce of its cultivation. = T 
The, example of the Engliſh has excited all other nations 


that were ſenſible of the value of induſtry, to direct it to its 


true origin and primary deſtination. After the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, the French, who under the adminiftration of three 


Cardinals had ſcarce been allowed to turn their thoughts to 


public affairs, ventured at length to write on ſubjects of im- 


28 and genera} utility. The undertaking of an univer- 
fal D 


ictionary of Arts and Sciences, brought every object to 
view, and exerciſed the thoughts of every man of genius and 
knowledge. Monteſquieu wrote the Spirit of Laws, and the 
boundaries of genius were extended. Natural Hiſtory was 


written by a French Pliny, who ſurpaſſed Greece and Rome in 
the knowledge and deſcription of nature; this hiſtory, bold 


and ſublime as its ſubject, warmed the imagination of every 
reader, and powerfully excited them to ſuch enquiries, as a 


nation cannot relinquiſh, without returning into a ſlate of bar- 


bariſm. In leſs than twenty years, the French nation became 
fenfible of their real intereſts. They communicated their 
knowledge to government, and agriculture, if it was not en- 


couraged by rewards, was, at leaſt, patronized by ſome miniſters. 


Germany hath felt the happy influence of that ſpirit of in- 


formation and knowledge which contributes to fertilize the 


earth and to multiply its inhabitants. All the northern climates 
have turned their attention to the improvement of their lands. 
Even Spain has exerted herſelf; and, though little populous, 


has however engaged foreign huſbandmen to labour in her un- 


cultivated Provinces. | . 
It is a fact ſomewhat remarkable, though it might naturally 


be expetted, that men ſhould have returned to the exerciſe of 
agriculture, the firſt of the arts only, after they had ſucceſſively 


tired the reſt. It is the common progreſſion of the human 


mind, not to regain the right path, till after it hath exhauſted 


itſelf in purſuing falſe tracks. It is always pegs and as 
it relinquiſhed agriculture, to purſue commerce and the en- 
royments of luxury, it ſoon traverſed over the different arts of 


» life 
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life, and returned at laſt to agriculture, which is the ſource and 
foundation of all the reſt, and to which it devoted its whole 
attention, from the ſame motives of intereſt that had made it 
quit it before. Thus the eager and inquiſitive man, who volun- 
_ tarily baniſhes himſelf from his country in his youth, wearied 
with his conſtant excurſions, returns at laſt to live and die in 
| his native country. e . 
Every thing. indeed, depends upon, and ariſes from the 
cultivation of land. It forms the internal ſtrength of ſlates; 
and occaſions riches to circulate into them from without. Ever 
power which comes from any other ſource, is artificial and 
precarious, either conſidered in a natural or moral light. In- 
duſtry and commerce, which do not directly affect the agricul- 
tureof a country, are in the power of foreign nations, who may 
either diſpute theſe advantages through emulation, or deprive 
the country of them through envy. This may be effected ei- 
ther by eſtabliſhing the ſame branch of induſtry among them- 
ſelves, or by ſuppreſling the exportation of their own unwrought 
materials, or the importation of thoſe materials when manu. 
factured. But a country well cultivated occaſions an increaſe 
of population, and riches are the natural conſequence of that 
Increaſe. This is not the teeth which the dragon. ſows to 
bring forth ſoldiers to deſtroy each other; it is the milk of 
Juno, which peoples the Heavens with an innumerable multi- 
mene e 55 
The government, therefore, ſhould rather be attentive to 
the ſupport of country villages, than of great cities. The 
firſt may be conſidered as parents and nurſeries always fruitful ; 
the others only as daughters which are often ungrateful and 
barren. The cities can ſcarce ſubſiſt but from the ſuperfluous 
part of the population and produce of the countries. Even 
fortified places and ports fo trade, which ſeem to be connetted 
with the whole world by their ſhips, which diffuſe more riches 
than they poſſeſs, do not, however, attract all the treaſures 
they diſpenſe, but by means of the produce of the countries 
that ſurround them. The tree muſt, therefore, be watered at 
its root. The cities will only be flouriſhing in proportion as 
the fields are fruitful. ut. ve gs 
But this ſertility depends leſs upon the ſoil than upon the in- 
habitants. Spain A even Italy, though ſituated under a cli- 
mate the moſt favourable to agriculture, produce leſs than 
France or England; becauſe the eſſorts of nature are impeded 
in a thouſand ways by the ſorm of their government. In all 


| parts 
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arts where the people are attached to the country by property, 
the ſecurity of their funds and revenues, the lands will 
flouriſh. In all parts where privileges are not confined to the 
cities, and labour to the countries, every proprietor will be 
fond of the inheritance of his anceſtors, will increaſe and em- 
beiliſn it by aſſiduous cultivation, and his children will be mul- 
tiplied in proportion to his means, and theſe be increaſed in 
„ io Eo 
It is, therefore, the intereſt of government to favour the 
huſbandmen, in preference to all the indolent claſſes of ſociety, 
Nobility is but an odious diſtinction, when it is not founded 


upon ſervices of real and evident utility to the ſtate; ſuch as 


the defence of the nation againſt the encroachments of con- 
_ and againſt the enterpriſes of deſpotiſm. The nobles 
furniſh only a precarious and oftentimes fatal aſſiſtance ; when 
after having led an effemmate and licentious life in the cities, 
they can only afford a weak defence for their country upon 
her fleets and in her armies, and afterwards return to court, to 
ſolicit, as a reward for their baſeneſs, places, and honours, 
which are revolting and burthenſome to, the nation. The 
_ Clergy are a ſet of men uſeleſs, at leaſt, to the earth, even 


when they are employed in prayer. But when, with ſcanda- : 


lous morals, they preach a doctrine which is rendered doubly 
incredible and impratticable from their ignorance and from 
their example; when, after having diſgraced, diſcredited, and 
overturned religion, by a variety of abuſes, of ſophiſms, of 
injuſtices and uſurpations, they wiſh to . g it by perſecu- 
tion; then this privileged, indolent, and reſtleſs claſs of 
men, become the moſt dreadful enemies of the ſtate and of 
the nation. The only good and reſpectable part of them that 
remains, is that portion of the Clergy, who are moſt deſpiſed 
and moſt burthened with duty, and who, being ſituated among 
the lower claſs of people in the country, labour, edily, adviſe, 
comfort, and relieve, a multitude of unhappy men. 8 
The huſbandmen deſerve to be preferred by government, 
even to the manufacturers, and the profeſſors of either the 
mechanical or liberal arts. To encourage and to protect the 
arts of luxury, and at the ſame time neglect the cultivation of 
the land, that ſource of inauſtry, to which they owe their ex- 


iſtence and ſupport, is to forget the order of the ſeveral rela- 


tions between nature and fociety. To favour the arts and to 

neglect ger is the ſame thing as to remove the baſis of 

a pyramid, in order to finiſh the top. _ 1 
Pele” 1 0 
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The mechanical arts engage a ſufficient number of hands by 
the allurement of the riches they procure, by the comforts 
they ſupply the workmen with, by the eaſe, pleaſures and con- 
veniencies that ariſe in cities where the ſeveral branches of in- 
duſtry unite. It is the life of the huſbandman that ſtands in 
need of encouragement for the hard labours it is expoſed to, 
and of indemnification for the loſſes and vexations it ſuſtains, 
The huſbandtman is placed at a diſtance from every object that 
can either excite his ambition, or gratify his curioſity. He lives 
in a tate of ſeparation from the diſtiections and pleaſures of ſo- 
ciety. He cannot give his children a polite education, without 
| 2 them at a diſtance from him, nor place them in ſuch a 
ſituation as may enable to diſtinguiſn and advance themſelves by 
the fortune they may acquire. He does not enjoy the ſacri- 
fices he makes for them, while they are educated at a diſtance 
from him. In a word, he undergoes all the ſatigues that are 
Incident to man, without enjoying his pleaſures, unleſs ſup- 

ported by the paternal care of government. Every thing is 
el. and humiliating to him, even the taxes, the very 
name of which ſometimes makes his condition more wretched 
than any other. VVV 0 
| Men are naturally attached to the liberal arts by their pecu- 
liar genius, which makes this attachment grow up into a kind 
of paſhon; and likewiſe by the reputation they reflect on 
thoſe who diſtinguiſh themſelves in the purſuit of them. It is 
not poſlible to admire the works of genius, without efteeming 

and careſſing the perſons endowed with that valuable gift of na- 
ture. But the man devoted to the labours of hufbandry, if 
he cannot enjoy in quiet what he poſſeſſes, and what he ga- 
thers; if he is incapable of improving the benefits of his con- 
dition, becauſe the ſweets of it are taken from him; if the 
military ſervice, if vaſſalage and taxes, are to deprive him of 
his child, his cattle, and his corn, nothing remains for him, 
| but to imprecate both the ſky and the land that torment him, 

and todeandon his fields and his couni 7. N 
A wile government cannot refuſe to pay its principal atten- 
tion to agriculture, without endangering its very exiſtence: 
the moſt ready and effeftual means of aſſiſling it, is to favour 

the multiplication of every kind of produttion, by the moſt 
free and general circulation FREE 
An unreftrained liberty in the exchange of cotymodities, 
"renders 4 * at the ſame time commercial and attentive to 

agriculture; it extends the views of the farmer · towards trade, 


and thoſe of the merchant towards cultivation. It gonnefts 


Vor V. 
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them to each other by ſuch relations as are regular and con- 
ant. All men belong equally to che yillages and to the 
cities, and there is a reciprocal communication maintained be- 
tween the qt eq The cixcylayon of commodities brings 
on in Tea iy the golden age, in. which Rreams of milk and 
honey are faid to have flewed through the plains. All the 
lands are cultivated ; the meadows are favourable to till 
by the cattle they feed; the growth of corn promotes that of 
vines, by furniſhing a conſlant and certain ſubſiſtence to him 
| who neither ſows nor reaps, but plants, prunes and gathers. 
Let us now conſider the effetis of a contrary ſyſtem, and 
attempt tg regulate agriculture, and the circulation of its pro- 
duce, by particular laws; and let us obſerve what calamities 
will enfue; Power will not only be deſtrous of obſerving and 
being informed of every action, but will even want to aſſume 
_ every important aft to itſelf. in conſequence of which nothi 
will ſucceed. . Men will be led like their cattle, or tranſported 
like their corn; they will be collected and diſperſed at the will 
of a tyrant to be {laughtered in war, or periſh upon fleets, or in 
different colonies. That which conſtitutes the life of a ſtate 
will become its deſtruftion. Neither the lands, nor the peo- 
ple, will flouriſh, and the ſlates will tend quickly to their dif 
ſolution, that is, to that ſeparation which is always preceded - 
by the maſſacre of the people, as well as their tyrants. What 
will then become of Nef, 8 : 
ts — —« 
——3‚·! m, — — — — 
Ax r. II. Premiums adjudged by the York Society. 
A T'a meeting of the Agriculture Society at Beverley, for 
> the Eaſt-Riding of the County of York, and County of 
Hull, on the ad of 1 fl, Robert Carne Broadley, Eſq ; was 
elected Prefident, os | Peter Acklom and Everard Fawkener, 
Efqrs. Vice-preſidents.—At the ſame time and place, an ho- 
norary premium was adjudged to Chriſtopher Sykes, Eſq; for 
having planted the greateſt number of larch trees, viz. 54,430.; 
another honorary premium was adjudged to Robert Grimſton, 
 Efq; for having lamed the next greateſt number, viz. 2 3 
allo anotber honorary 2 was adjudged to the _=_ | 
named Robert Carliſle Broadley, for having planted the next 
greateſt number. viz. 13,780; and alſo a premium of two gui- 
neas was adjudged to T ual Ty m, of Cakill, ſervant, for = 
ing deſtroyed the greateſt r of rats in one year, from 
April 779. to April 1780, viz. 482, he not being a profeſſed 
rat-catcher. e „ ART. 
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State of the real and imaginary Monies 
Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America. (Concluded from p- V8. ) 


(From Guthrie's New Syſtem af Geography, 4to.] 
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7 | | | 


Axr. IV. A for tie fpeedy recovering of the uſe of 


the Foot or Hand, that has * violently Sprained. 


T may lead us to a right 
: we conſider the effects of a ſtrain, when it is very great, viz. 
i. Such an extenſion of the tendons and veſſels of the muſ- 

cles flrained, that they cannot contraft themſelves 10 — na. 
tural lengths. - 

2. That the great elongation of the veſſels, (which de 
them of their ten power) leſſens the diameter heir 
cavities, obſtrufts the free courſe of their fluids through them, 
makes them fiwell, and become painſul, and incapable of their 
uſeſul ſervices, or of being moved by the acts of the will, as 
before the accident happened. 

.Theſe effefts of violent ſtrains may lead us to n that 


| the beſt remedies are thoſe applications which may beſt atte- 
nuate the obſtructed fluids, recover an eaſy circulation of them, 


ark ſulficiently contract the elongated veſſels. 


For theſe p pops I adviſe vinegar, the reftified ſpirit of 
wine, ſuch as is burnt in lamps, friction, and motion in the fol. 
lowing manner, VIZ. 

Suppoſe the ancle to be ſprained, 


| 1. Let it be fomented with vinegar a little won fc "ME or 


ve minutes at a time, once every four hours: this will render 


me circulation of ihe aids in the para aſſet mare ea. and 


either prevent a ſwelling, or gromote its ſubſiding. 

1 perſon Rand three or four minutes at a time on 
* his Sy in 35 natural poſture, and ſometimes move the 
ſtrained foot: and ſometimes. when fitting with his foot on a 


bor ſtool, let him move it this way and that, as he can bear it: 


this will contribute mueh to contraR the overſiretched veſſels, 

and to recover a due circulation of their fluids through them. 

3. Leta dry friction with a warm hand be ſometimes * 

uſed to the parts affetted, which * much to the 

8 plication of th let the 
Two alter every ap on of the vinegar, 

non allied be juſt wetted with the rethfied 2 wine. 


1 

By theſe ene adviſed them, have 
recovered from the 2 as few 
days, as ſome others have been weeks in recov * 
ſerent ways of ma bre. lych as 4 I ref of the 
rained foot and diſ FL. 


ent of the part trained, if 


* 
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Ax r. V. On the Cultivation of Potatoes. 
| [Continued from page 96.] 


MOR depends upon the chuſing a proper ſoil for pota- 


toes, than for almoſt any other root. Not but it is hardy, 
and will live any where, but it will not ſpread and propagate 


its roots, unleſs the ſoil ſuits. It is the farmer's intereſt to con- 


ſider this particular in the moſt careful manner. 
There are but few ſoils that will anſwer, in the right manner, 
to the potatoe; and thoſe that do yield ſuch a prodigious in- 
creaſe, that on both occaſions it is worth conkliring ſtrictly. 
The firſt quality the ſoil for potatoe muſt have is freedom and 
openneſs; the ſecond is richneſs; and the third a due degree 


of moiſture. This ſhews us that the beſt ſoil of all for them is 
a mellow earth, or good fine mould, in the condition wherein 
we moſt frequently ſee it, which is light, deep, and with ſome 


moiſture. 


After the mellow and pure earth; the ſoil next moſt favour- 


able is a rich loam: this will ſupply them very well alone, if it 


be of the richeſt kind of this earth, but if not, it is to be mended 
1 „ | 


By this direction as to the ſoil the farmer is to chuſe, and will 


know what he is to avoid; and firſt of all clay is to be ſhunned 


becauſe it will not ſuffer the roots to ſpread; and gravel, be- 
cauſe it will not ſupply them with nouriſhment. Chalky ſoils 

| EA. ſame reaſon as gravel. becauſe there 
wants nouriſhment; as to the ſandy kind, they fall under the 

fame fault of poorneſs, but they are open and free for the ſpread- 


are alſo improper 


ing of the roots; and on ſome grounds of this kind, that have 
not been too abſolute a ſand, improved a little with manure, I 
have ſeen very good potatoes. 3 

The red potatoe ſucceeds beſt upon the ſandy ſoil, but it never 
equals that on the rich loam, leſs ſtill that on the mellow earth. 


The different effects of the ſoils we have named are theſe: tge 


clay will not let the roots ſpread; and the ſandy, though they 
give the ſpreading room, will not feed them ſufficiently; the 
I 


ght mellow earth produces therefore the largeſt and the moſt | 


There may be an eaſier improvement made in the {andy 


ſoil, than on any other for this uſe. The laying on, from time 


to time, a proper manure, will bring it into as good condition 
as one naturally fine. The beſt manure 1s rotten dung and the 


mud of ponds; this, mixed in a good proportion, and laid o 
ſreely, will bring a piece of ſandy ground, that has any natu- 


„ 


doing that there is no great di 


They muſt be placed in theſe trenches 
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ral richneſs of its own, into the condition of the fineſt lo; 


ſoil whatſoever; and there is but one, as we have ſhewn, ſupe- 


rior to that for the raiſing this root well. 


The ſoil being choſen, the mes is to be planted, and in the 
culty; however, the farmer muſt 

exactly obſerve the directions, or he will fail in his crop. 
This being a kind of garden root, let the garden practice be 


ſo far obſerved, that the ground be well broken and prepared 


for the reception. Let it be ploughed in a careful manner, 
conſiderably deep, and ſo as to break the whole ſoil. 

Let there be trenches or furrows cut acroſs the field, fix in- 
ches deep, and a foot aſunder; in tlieſe the farmer is to lay re- 


5 mga and carefully the ſnialleſt roots of potatoes he can get, 


ut with a very particular care that they be freſh and fine. 
. Gs inches from one 

another, and covered up by harrowing the ground all over. 
This is to be done in the latter end of February, and the land 


Is to be left in this even condition till the potatoes ſhoot, and the 
| weeds among them. . 0 


When theſe are up at ſuch a height that they can be well 
diſtinguiſhed from the ſhoots of the potatoe, the hoers are to 
be ſent into the field, to cut them all down; and in doing this 


they will break and divide the ſurface of the ground ſo, that 
the rgins and dews will get in, and the crop thrive upon it 
Immediately. 1 | 9 


en the weeds have once again got up to a height, as they 


ſoon will from the wet and warmth of ſpring, the hoers are to 
go in again aud clear all away. 


After this no more care is requiſite, the talks of the potatoe 


will now be ſo high and ſo ſtrong, that they will ſuffer no more 


weeds to grow among them. 5 

This is all the culture and all the eare the potatoe requires, 
and nothing can be more eaſy. Here is no particular expence 
in preparing the ground, no great charge of ſtock or labour; 


and there is no hazard of ſucceſs. The ſale is certain, and the 


profit abſolutely very great. One ſummer brings the crop to 
perfection, and there is no one ſhadow of a reaſon againſt the 
farmer's raiſing them. I 

The crop has been put into the ground in the end of Febru- 
ary, and it requires no more time tor its encreaſe-than to the 


latter end of September. Indeed no more than this can be al- 


lowed it, for the potatoe ſhould always be taken out of the 


earth, beſore there be a poſſibility of froſts that could hurt it. 


During 
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During the ſummer it is free from any danger, and in autumn it 
1s to be taken out of the ground. 5 
Toward the middle of September let the ſarmer begin to take 
up his potatoes, and let him begin with that part of the field 
that lies moſt ny N leaving tall afterwards that part which is 
moſt ſheltered: he is thus to begin and continue taking them 
up, parcel after parcel, onoe in two or three days, as there is a 
demand for them: but when he perceives the ground firſt af- 
fected to any depth by the froſt, he muſt at once get up all the 
remainder, be this is an accident that will always hurt them. 
As he will perceive the ſeaſon of the _ approaching, he 
muſt prepare for it by providing a place where to put his pota- 
toes, 1 he ſhall 1 them = 2 with a good — | 
tity of ſand, will anſwer this purpoſe, and he will thus be able 
to preſerve them from froſt: taking out what he has a demand 
for as he wants them, and reſerving the ſmalleſt, which will 
bring him leaſt at market, for planting in the ſpring. EZ 
This is the whole care requiſite, As to the produce, it will 
be greater than thoſe can eaſily believe, who are not much ac- 
cuſtomed to ſuch” things: it will depend upon the ſoil, as we 
have obſerved already, but the difference 1s ſo great, that the 
expence of well 2 and breaking the land by tillage, and 
well enriching it by manure where requiſite, will be very amply 
returned. The ſize as well as number depending upon theſe 
Ten tolerably large potatoes is but a moderate produce, from 
each ſmall root that was planted in ſpring; when the ground is 
more favourable, thirteen or fourteen handſome ones; for na- 
ture has in all things provided, that whatever is moſt uſeful is 
. moſt abundant. 5 „ 
Ihe conſequence of the froſt taking the potatoe is a kind of 
diſſolution of its ſubſtance, it runs to water and rots. 
The approach of froſts is a plain direction, but the decay of 
the ſtalks, and the condition of the plant, will not fail to give 
the farmer an earlier notice. About the middle of September 
the plant entirely ripens, and after that it quickly fades. The 
firſt froſts, which we do not feel, affect the plants and attack the 
ſtalk and leaves, before they penetrate the ground fo as to 
come near the root. When the farmer ſees the leaves yellow, 
and the berries of a dead ripe colour and dropping, he may take 
notice that the firſt appearance of ripeneſs in the root is come. 
1 et him begin to take up at that time, and continue till all are 
dut of the ground. - W 1 
2 a 


A . 
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It has been propoſed by ſome who are fond of ſchemes, and 
reſume to call any praftice that is new an improvement of 
Patbendey, to cut off the tops-of the potatoe as ſoon as they 
ow poor and fade, in order to preſerve the root from froſts. 
N We have ſeen this tried, and warn the farmer from repeating 
ſuch a project. It let in the froſt to the roots where we ſaw it 
experienced, 'much ſooner and more powerfully than it other- 
wiſe _— . and m conſequence was the loſs of 
art of a v crop of roots. Af. 
Wo The tops in K mowed down very clean with 
a ſcythe, and there could be no better way propoſed, but the 
effect was juſt contrary to the improver's expectation, though 
very conformable to what might have been expected from rea- 
ſon ; for-certainly nature here is the beſt adviſer. _ RE 
The 22 very difficultly preſerves itſelf againſt the firſt 
froſts of the winter, but it will be ſheltered by the quantity of 
dead ſtalks and leaves of its own, that lie upon the ground; 
which will ſerve as the laying of ſtraw and peaſe haulm about 
early, plants a practice very well known for its effects by all 
gardeners: then, on the other hand, the cutting off the ſtalks nat 
only denies the roots the protection and defence of their cove- 
ring intended by nature, but lets in the froſt directly to them, 
through the cut part of the ſtalks. This is an effect ſo agreeable 
o reaſon, that one would wonder the other thought could ever 
have entered into the head of any perſon in the world, 
The advantage of the potatoe lying as long in the ground as 
may be, is that it all the time is encreaſimg in — þ at leaſt 
till froſts come, and the encreaſe in bigneſs is encreaſe in value. 
Some have ventured their potatoes in the ground all winter, 
covering them with fern and and other ſuch matters, beſide their 


own ſtraw; but this is hazardous, and of no uſe. The potatoes 0 


may thus be preſerved through the winter, but they will not 
grow in the leaſt, and there is ſome danger that they may pe- 
riſh in ſpite of all the covering. The nature of the field muſt 
finally determine the farmer, who is inclined to this expedient, 
whether he ſhall venture upon it or no, for there may be diffe- 
rences in ſoil and expoſure, very eſſential on this head. The 
more wet there is in the grounds the greater the danger; the 
ſandy ſoils therefore are fitteſt for this purpole. A field may 
be ſo ſituated, and of ſuch a foil, that the ground may ſerve as 
ſand, and the encloſure keep it as warm as a cellar; but in this 
caſe there is no adyantage, though there may be little 3 


* 
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ſome ſand in a cellar keeps them more ſecurely, and they will 


no more grow in the field than there. : 
When the time of taking the potatoes up is come, the farmer 
muſt ſend into the ground a man or more, and to every man one 
or two women, or grown up children; the man muſt have a 
ſtrong three-tined pitch fork, with which he is to dig up the 
tatoes, and the women and children are to follow him, pick- 
ing them up, and carrying them to heaps that they may be con- 
veniently taken off the ground together. * 
When they are got BG, they muſt be cleaned and lightly 
waſhed, and after this dried two or three days in the ſun ; they 
will then be fit for market or for keeping. re or one 
Heſide the way of keeping in a cellar, potatoes, when the 


quantity is very large, may be preſerved during the winter in a 
pit in the ground, but this muſt be done with great care 
and circumſpettion. The farmer, who intends this method, 
muſt ſee for a dry place, where the ſoil is of a warm nature, and 
there is good ſhelter. Here he muſt dig his pit or ditch; and 
the beſt method is to make it in form of a ditch, three feet wide, 
five feet deep, and line it on the ſides and bottom with dry 
wheat ſtraw. This done the potatoes are to be carefully put in 
_ till the ditch, which is to be long in proportion to the quantity, 
be full up to the level of the ground; a quantity of ſtraw is then 
to be put over them, and on this is to be raiſed a ridge of very 
dry earth. In this manner they will keep throughout the win. 
ter, and be ready on all occaſions. N — 


ART. VI. Deſcription of, and Obſervations upon, the Cock- 
. Chaffer, both in its Grub and Beetle ſlate. 


As there are few inſects more prejudicial to the farmer than 
that generally known by the name of the Cock Chaffer, 
I beg leave to make a few obſervations thereon. „ 
In different parts of this kingdom theſe inſets are called by 
different names, ſuch as the Chaffer, the Cock-Chaffer, the 
Jeffrey-Cock, the May-Bug, and (in Norfolk) the Dor. 
In what claſs Linnzus ranks them, I do not remember; but 
they ſeem to be the Scarabæus arboreus vulgaris major of Ray. 
When full grown in their grub-ſtate, they are near an inch 
and a half long, and as big as a child's little finger. Their heads 


— 
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are red, their bodies ſoft, white, and ſhining, with a few hairs 
on the back. They have three hairy legs on each fide, all pla- 
ced near the head, in which are two forceps or jaws, like the 
hornet; with theſe they cut aſunder the roots of graſs, corn, 
8c. and frequently deſtroy whole fields in a ſhort time. In this 
eruca or grub-ſtate, they continue three and ſometimes four 
l In their beetle- ſtate they have two pair of wings; the one 
filmy, and the other ſcaly. The interior pair are folded up in 
a curious manner, and remain hid, unleſs when expanded for 
flight. The elytra, or caſe-wings, are of a reddiſh brown co- 
lour, and ſprinkled over with a 2 white powder, like the au- 
ricula. The legs and tail (which is pointed) are whitiſh. The 
body is brown, except at each joint on the ſides of the belly, 
which is indented with white. The circles round the eyes are 
yellowiſh; the antena ſhort, and terminated by fine lamellated 
| ſpreading tuſts, which the creature expands more or leſs as it is 
briſk and lively, or otherwiſe. Os. 
Il! be firſt account I find of theſe deſtruftive inſeRts, is given 
by Mouffett, who tells us, that in the year 1574, ſuch a multi- 
tude of them fell into the Severn, that they clogged, and even 
ſtopped, the wheels of the water-mills. Woh, 
There is alſo an account in the tranſaftions of the Dublin 
ſociety, that the country people ſuffered ſo much in one county, 
by the devaſtation theſe inſefts made, that they ſet fire to a 
wood ſeveral miles in length, to 3 their further progreſs. 
In the day-time they ſeldom fly about, but conceal them- 
ſelves beneath the leaves of oak, ſycamore, maple, hazel, lime, 
and ſome other trees, which they ſoon eat to a ſkeleton; but 
about ſun-ſet they are all on the wing, and fly about the trees 
and hedges as thick as a ſwarm of bees. | 
— While in their grub-ſtate, they entirely deſtroy all the graſs, 
corn, or turnips, where they harbour. „„ 

I have ſeen fine meadows, which in May and June have 
been all withered, and as brown as thatch. 
. Theſegrubs generally lie near two inches below the ſurface, 

and. eat the roots of the graſs ſo regularly, that I have rolled up 
many yards of the withered turf as eaſy as though it had been 
cut for a garden. | 2 5 

When they attack turnips, they eat only the middle of the 
ſmall root; but by that means, kill all they bite without remedy. 
Neither the ſevereſt ſroſts in our climate, nor even keeping 

them in water, will kill them. 5 5 
VVV I have 
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1 have kept ſome in water near a week; 2 ed mo- 
tionleſs; . expoſing them to the ſun Br 3 hours, 
they recovered, and were as lively as ever: hence, it is evi- 
dent, they can live without air. On examining them with a 

microſcope, I could never diſcover any organs for reſpiration, 


or pes any pulſation. 
Hogs will root up the land for them, and at firſt eat them 
_ greedily ; but ſeldom meddle with them a ſecond time. To 
rooks and crows they ſeem to be a high regale. When nume 
rous, they are not deſtroyed without great difficulty; the beſt 
method is, to plough up the land in thin furrows, and employ 
children to pick them up in baſkets; and then ſtrew ſalt and 
quick-lime, and harrow in” 5 
About thirty years ſince, I remember farmers 
in Norfolk were almoſt ruined by them in their grub-ſtate; and 
in the next ſeaſon hen they took wing, the trees and hedge- 
rows in many pariſhes were ſtript bare of their leaves as in 
, _ winter. At firſt the people uſed to them down with 
poles, and then {weep them up and burn them. One farmer 
made oath, that he gathered eighty buſhels; but their number 
ſeemed not much le ned, except juſt in his own fields. 
Their mode of coupling is ſingular; and the time of their. 
continuance in that a, ſometimes two or three days. I have 
ſeen one of them fly in that ſtate, with the other hanging pen- 
dant from its tail; and am in ſome doubt whether (like ſnails 
they are not hermaphrodites, as there ſeems to be a mutual 


They depoſit their in the earth. The firſt year the 
grubs are very ſmall, and do little miſchief; the ſecond year 
they are increaſed to the ſize of a gooſe-quill, and are very in- 
jurious to the herbage; the third year they attain full ſize, and 


0k 1 


Ax r. VII. Account of the Culture of CARROTS; and thoughts 
on Burnbaiting on Mendiꝑ- Hills. 
{ln a Letter to the Secretary of the Bath Agriculture Society; extracted from 
| the Papers of that Society, juſt publiſhed, in Octavo, price 58. ] 
FF purſuance of the directions of the ſociety, I herewith tranſ- 
mit particulars of the culture, expences, and produce of my 
carrot crop, which you lately did me the honour of inſpetting. 


| 
[ 
| 


32554 * 1 42 4 


with the large Scotch cabbage. The produce of this crop 
I maintained 


_ tomed to the cultivation of this plant. And here I cannot for- 
| bear bog (cont in the warmeſt manner, the culture of this 


| March 1. Firſt harrowing, gd. per din — 
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From a hearty wiſh to promote the public-ſpirited * of 
that moſt laudable inſtitution, I have taken the liberty to annex 


a ſew remarks on the comparative advantages of liming and 


| burnbaiting, in reſpeft to the ſoil of the new 3 on 


Mendip-hi Is. 
As the ſpirit of cultivating theſe waſtes forms to overcome 


every obſtacle, and as a knowledge of the inefficacy of 


may prevent much uſeleſs expence, I truſt theſe few hints, 
drawn from real experience, will not be thought 2 or 


unimportant. 


The field in which 4 may were raiſed was a few years 
yu of the foreſt of It contains at acres: the 


A a gravelly loam, of a good depth. 
In the year 1776, it received - ample with lime, 


| (about twenty quarters per acre) and was ſown with turnips; in 
1777, with barley; in 1 78, it was again manured with horſe- 


dung, to the amount of fifteeri cart-loads per acre, and planted 

was 

very great, page than thirty tons per acre, and the ſtock 
wi 


them would aſtoniſh the farmer unaccuſ- 


e, (in conju 


on with turnips) to deg 7 —_— 


ſt, and particularly to thoſe w flocks 5 
2 ry pech in that I of farming eds; have frequently 


experienced , during ſevere froſt and deep ſnow, great difficulty 
in getting at his turnips. Now, this inconvenience would be 
entirely obviated by his poſſeſfing three or four acres of this 
plant. For their height and hardineſs render them acceſſible, 


and ſound at all times, and in the moſt ſevere ſeaſons. I will 


not ſay, that the produce will be equal in weight to a well mana- 
ged crop of turnips, but will be bold to affirm, that one hun- 


dred pounds of Scotch cabbage will go as far, in keeping or fat- 
| tening horned cattle, as one hundred and für pounds weight 


of turnipßs. 
But to return: —In che ſpring 1779, 1 began preparing for 


: my carrot b Particulars as follow: 


1779. C. . 4. 
Feb. 15. Firſt ploughing 800 Gn . of che cab- 


» 45. per acre — 


1 
0 
April 15. Second ploughing, 45 1.29 S-.: 
ns © Second (b 5) harrowing, gd. perr 0 


tb. red Sandwich carrot-ſeed, 1. 1 10 0 
Ie 3 
the ſeed, 135. 1 0 
Jes. 8 Hand-hocing and thinning, 208. e 
| Digging up, 308. 3 
| Cartin —.— eating er rp, & ſecuring, 1 .0 
| Rent land .$ 6 0 
48 10 © 
The produce was cle bar of on bh xc, valued 
at 38. a ſack — 96 0 0 


Each ſack weighed apwards of 200 . 


Net profit of the crop C. 47 10 >. 


Qr nearly 61. per acre. Quantity of carrots, 8 tons per acre. 


From experiments which | have made, I am fully perſuaded, 
that carrots are worth more than three ſhillings per ſack, for 
fattening hogs. 

Ii now proceed to give proof of the inefficacy of burn- 
; when applied to the ſoil of Mendip-hills, drawn frotn 


xperience, and deſigned as acaution to thoſe who may be 


a . to adopt this mode of imp nent. 


aving frequently met, in different it authors, with the moſt 


fattering and encouraging accounts of this plan of cultivation, 
and alſo pes an eye witneſs of very large crops procured 
thereby, on black moory ſoils, I formed a reſolution of tryi 


the « of the aſhes thus p ocured, in compariſon wih lime. 


For this Po page I choſe a field in which there was no apparent 
variation o 


ſoil. As it was a new incloſure, and had never 
been ploughed, the furze, fern, &c. with which it abounded, 


added to the turf, furniſhed more than three hundred buſhels of 
very fine aſhes. 


I then divided the field, and ſpread the three hundred buſhels 


on half of it, fully exp ecting the moſt beneficial effects from ſo 
ample a manuring. "Os 4 the other half of the field I ſpread 
four hundred buſhely of lime, and ſowed the whole in one day 
with wheat. 


On the coming up of the wheat, 1 was very attentive to the 
field, and not a little ſurprized to ſee the limed part aſſume the 
moſt lively and healthful verdure, whilſt the other part ap- 

pearey very weak and languid, infomuch that the difference | 


Was N at a mile's diſtance. 


e limed part maintained its ſu 1 ſrom that time to 


harveſt; and oh threſhing, I = the produce of the limed 
Vol. V. | part 
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part to be twenty - ſour buſhels, and the burnt part only four- 

teen buſhels per acre. 
Beſides, this was not the only difference, for in leſs than a 

month after harveſt, the ſurface of that part of the field to 


which the aſhes had been applied, was entirely covered with 


| young furze, while the other part remained perfectly clean and 


ree from 1t. | „„ 
I have alſo tried burnbaiting as a preparation for potatoes, and 
have been equally diſappointed and unſucceſsful. N 
5 Septon Mallet Der. 7, 1%  - | 


N 


8 
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ART. VIII. On the Culture of Carrots, and the Rot in Sheep. 
Tn a Letter to the Secretary of the Bath Agriculure Society; taken from the 


Bath Society's volume of Papers. ] 


I Thank you greatly for the two letters you tranſmitted to me 


in your laſt; the one from Mr. Billingſley, on the culture, 


expences, and produce, of a crop of Carrots ; the other con- 


taining Mr. Price's thoughts on the Rot in ſheep.* | 
On the firſt ſubject, as ſomewhat informed by having ſome- 
times grown 4 or 5 acres, never leſs than one or two in every 


| year, or a conſiderable time, I dare venture to aſſure you, that 


B.'s ſlate of the expences incurred are, in the articles of 
ploughing, harrowing, carting home, and ſecuring, rather be- 


| yond the price I have ever paid for the ſame ; and that he is 


not in any other of his articles beneath the fulleſt price here, 
nor 1s his produce greater than common, or what may be ex- 


pedted from ſuch management; ſo that it is both as juſt and 
accurate an account as I have met with. The only objection to 
it which ſtrikes me is, the heavy expence he was at of thirteen 


ſhillings per acre for ſowing and covering the ſeed in drills, 


which practice, from two trials only which I have made of it, 


appears to me not ſo eligible as ſowing the ſeed broad-caſt. 
The two drilled crops were with me the worſt I ever grew. 
The ſeed of carrots, although ever ſo well rubbed with ſand or 


any other ſubſtance, will ſtill adhere together to that degree, as 


to render the delivery of it in drills not only tedious, but very 


_ uncertain ; and wherever they fail in patches, the loſs of ground 


is conſiderable ; beſides the difference of nine-pence or a ſhilling 
per acre at moſt for random- ſowing, and thirteen ſhillings per 
acre for drilling, is an object worth attending to. 

* See Mr. Price's Letter, vol. iv. p. 363. + 


A 


— — 
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The great expence attending the culture of carrots, being 
the chief, perhaps the ſole obſtacle to the general growth of 
them, every abridgement of that expence ſhould be ſtudied, as 
it bids fair to promote their common uſe. Perhaps the method 
in which I have: ſome few years paſt proceeded,” where it can 
be adopted with convenience, will be found as profitable, and 
attended with leſs trouble than any other. The proportions of 
it may be varied to ſuit the wiſhes or wants of every cultivator. 
In a field containing four acres I firſt grew a crop of Turnips, 
which were clean hoed, and left very free from weeds; they 
were afterwards fed upon the land, winch was immediately (in 

the beginning of March) manured with ten loads of dung, 
firſt popes in with a common plough, and afterwards trench- 
ploughed about fourteen or fifteen - inches deep; two acres 
were harrowed very fine, and the ſeed ſown about the middle 
of March, (though in general I prefer ſowing towards the lat- 
ter end of that month, as I have always found the ts come 
up nearly as ſoon as the earlier ſown, and att with fewer 
weeds.) The Carrots came up regularly and well, were ready 
to hoe in the beginning of May, and tolerably free from weeds ; 

fo free indeed, that they were hoed out with large hoes, and 
proved an excellent crop. The other two acres (part of the four 
which had been turnips) were prepared by ploughing and 
manuring as for the carrots, and ſet with potatoes, which came 
up very clean, and proved an abundant crop. In the ſucceed- 


ing year I one acre of carrots (with the former prepara- 
tions) on the land where the potatoes grew, and one acre of 


potatoes where the carrots had grown; the other two acres were 
turmps. Ever fince, for eight or ten years, this field has grown 
turnips, carrots, and potatoes, in the rotation above-mentioned: 
the carrots and potatoes coming upon the ſame ground only 
once in three years, the turnips every other year, whereby the 
land is become ſo clear of weeds and ſo rich, that my crops are 
annually better, and the expence of hoeing leſſened at leaſt 
one-half. The ſoil, on which this huſbandry has been practiſed, 

is a good loam, inclining to ſandy. = V 

I have kept ſo ſe ſheep, and obſerved them fo little, that I 
cannot preſume to offer my thoughts to you upon that ſubjett. 

Mr. A. Young's obſervation, that © the accounts are fo 
_ © amazingly contradictory, that nothing can be gathered from 
them,“ is as true as I am inclined to think his concluſion is, 
that moiſture is the cauſe of the rot; and in this opinion 
1. am confirmed as far as a ſingle inſtance can confirm me. 


Q 2 i 


\ 


che impropriety of burn-baiting, coincides enti 
idea I had every conceived of that 


' Toots and other v 
burnt, I have foun' en mere caput mortuum. 
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It was in the caſe of a paddock adjoining to my park, which 
had for ſeveral years cauſed the rot in moſt of the ſheep 


which were put into it. In the year 1769, I cauſed it to be 
under-drained with covered drains, which have worked well 


ever ſince, effettually curing its wetneſs; and, notwithſtanding 


J have ſince kept my ſheep in it, 1 bave never killed one whoſe 
liver has been at all affetted. 


This, ſurely, ſeems to prove, as far as a ſingle inſtance can 
do it, that, by taking away the ſuperabundant water, I have 


0 entirely prevented the diſorder. hether the fame aroſe from 
pron peculiar to a wet ſoil—-whether from the eggs of inſefts 


on ſuch ts—whether from the nature and quality 
of 1 or. E in ſuch ſituatious or whether, 


as ſome dns thought, 2 the mere act of lodging on ſuch 
land. — are queſtions of more curioſity than uſe. The mere 


knowledge of the means of preventing ſo dreadful an evil 


ſuſficient to anſwer every wiſh and purpoſe of the farmer. 


Mr. Billingfley's opinion, confirmed by his experience, of 


with the 
ice. Itcannever be 


deep, and full of coarſe 
i++" Ep, "2 — 


good, but where the foils 


Norton. lam, Sir, &@ LB. 
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Aux. X. On Manures and Waſte Lond is Ireland. 
{From Mr. Young's Tour in Ireland.) 


T manure commonly uſed in Ireland is lime; inextauſti- 
ble quarries of the fineft lime-ſtone are found ! in moſt 


parts of 8 illand, with either turf, or culm, at a moderate 


price to burn it. To do the gentlemen of that country juſtice, 

they underſtand this branch of huſbandry very well, and 

tiſe it, with uncommon ſpirit. Their dp are the beſt ] = 

any where ſeen, and great numbers are kept burning the whole 
ear through, without a thought of ſtopping on account of the 


winter. Their draw kilns burn up to forty barrels a day; and 


what they call French kilns, which burn the ſtone without break- 
ing, have been made even to five thouſand barrels. in a kiln, 
Mr. Leſlie laying ten thouſand barrels on his land in one year, 


and Mr. Aldworth as much, are inſtapces which I never heard 
equalled. The following table will ſhew the general practice. 


Barrels 


Slaine, 120 - 
Packenham, 6 
Mr. Marley, 160 13 <Q 
r | 80 
Mr. Kennedy, | Cons | 40 4 8 
28 . | 125 "0 
Lad. Ch. Baron Forſter, 160 5 
Market Hill, | | So, 8 * 
140 3 
115 2&- 
160 | | 
, 100 41 
80 8 
60 8 
150 
| 3 
3 
.4 
5 4 
100 1 
160 6 
8 „ 
1 . 
50 4.8 
40 © I 
ed 2-6 
70 
100 | G 
Mr. Bateman, | 5 $0 - 6 
Marbot, | 40 1 
Lord Tyrone, 200 „ 
Average, „ - 


Theſe quantities are upon the whole conſiderable. The 
price ſhews the plenty of this manure in Ireland. To find any 
place where it can be burnt for three-pence and four-pence, is 
truly wonderful, but can only be from the union of turf and 

Iimeſtone at the place. * 1 80 
I no where heard of any land that had been over - limed, or 
on which the repetitions of it had proved ſo diſadvantageous 
as it has ſometimes been found in England, 


Limeſtone 
. 
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Limeſtone gravel is a manure liar to Ireland; and is 
moſt excellent. It is a blue gravel, mixed with ſtones as large 
as a man's fiſt, and ſometimes with a clay loam; but the whole 
maſs has a very ſtrong efferveſcence with acid. On unculti- 
vated lands it has the ſame wonderful effect as lime, and on clay 
arable, a much greater; but it is beneficial to all foils, In the 
ifle' of Angleſea, a country which very much reſembles Ireland, 
there is a gravel much like it, which has alſo ſome efferveſ- 
cence; but I never met with it in any _ e of England. 

Marle in Ireland is not ſo common as theſe manures. That 
which is oſteneſt found is white, and remarkably light; it lies 
generally under bogs. Shell marle is dredged up in the Shan- 
non, and in the harbour of Waterford. 1 
In the catalogue of manures, I wiſh I could add the com- 
poſts formed in well littered farm- yards, but there is not any 
part of huſbandry in the kingdom more negletted than this; 
indeed I have ſcarce any where ſeen the leaſt veſtige of ſuch a 
convenience as a yard ſurrounded with offices for the winter 

ſhelter, and feeding of cattle. All forts of animals range about 

the field in winter, by which means the quantity of dung raiſed 
is contemptible. To dwell upon a point of ſuch acknowledged 

Importance is needleſs. Time, it is to be hoped, will introduce 
a better ſyſtem. 5 e 


oy 0 


[ The Obſervations on Waſte Lands in our next. 


ArT. X. An Explanation of the twelve haeroglyphical Signs 
of the Zodiac, by which the different ſeaſons of the year are 
denoted, . „„ . 
There ſtood gay ſpring ; fair flow'rs her brows ſurround : 
There ſummer naked, and with wheat-ears crown dj 
With trodden grapes, there autumn ſtood beſmear d; 
And icy winter with his hoary beard. 


"TE learned are of 2 that the Egyptians 2 to the 
twelve ſigns the ſeveral names aſcri to = 
Aries the Ram, Taurus the Bull, Gemini the Twins, Cancer 
the Crab, Leo the Lion, Virgo the Virgin, Libra the Ballance, 
Scorpio the Scorpion, Sagittarius the Archer, Capricornus 
the Goat, Aquarius the Water, Piſces the Fiſhes ; it being a 
cuſtom amongſt them to diſguiſe things worthy of their =» by 
vation under the form or ſvmbol of a known object, that bore 


ſome 
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ſome reſemblance to that which lay concealed: For inſtance, 
it is reaſonable to believe, that they repreſented the Supreme 
Being, and his divine attributes; ſuch as his immenſity and 
omnipotence, his fecundity and - infinite perfection, under the 
ſymbol of the ſun ; that they repreſented nature, or matter, 
which is altggether dependent on that Supreme Being, and 
diverſified every moment, under the image of the moon, who 
borrows her light from the ſun, and is perpetually changing her 
appearance: And this, in all probability, was the fountain and 
foundation, or at leaſt one of the principal cauſes of idolatry 


and ſuperſtition. But be that as it may, the 1 were 


extremely fond of hieroglyphics; and the twelve ſigns of the 
Zodiac were always called by the ſeveral names . to them, 
in conformity to their own method and peculiar taſte: And they 
are capable likewiſe of ſome reaſonable explications. 
The old Egyptians, having firſt obſerved the four natural 
diviſions of* the year, perceived that the ſun, in each of thoſe 
ſeaſons, was placed ſucceſſively under diſtinct ſtars. In order 
therefore to be as exact as poſſibly they could, and to parcel out 
the in ſuch a manner as ſhould be moſt commodious and 
eee they divided each of the four ſeaſons by three 
cantons of different ſtars, and the whole year into twelve houſes, 
or ſtations of the ſun, to which they gave the name of twelve 
different animals that had relation to what was tranſacted upon 
earth in each of thoſe diviſions of the year. 
The ſun, in ſpring, covers the earth with a vaſt variety of 
ineſtimable bleſſi Thoſe which the ancients were pecuharly 
fond of, and valued moſt, were ſheep, kine, and goats. In order 
to adumbrate, therefore, thoſe numberleſs benefits, and that 
fecundity which was reſtored to them by the ſpring, they gave 
to the three conſtellations thro' which the ſun paſſes in the 
ipring, the name of thoſe three different creatures. The firſt 
| conſtellation under which the ſun is found, when the winter is 
withdrawn, and the y and nights are equal, was diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of the firſt animal, that is uſually brought forth 
at that particular period, that is to ſay, the Lamb, or its parent, 
the Ram. The | bore the title of the Bull; and as the 
Goats, which are hot in November, and pregnant for five months, 
bring forth two young ones oftener than one; at the expiration 
of that term the third conſtellation of the ſpring bore the name 
ol twins, or kids; and not the twin-brothers, Caſtor and Pollux, 
as the Greeks ſubſtituted in their room, but without foundation. 
When the ſun is arrived at the ſummer ſolſtice, he adyances no 
es | towards 
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towards the Pole, but returns with abundance of gravity and 
ecaution, as it were, to the Equator; for which reaſon the 
2 thought proper to aſſign the name of the Crab to 
thoſe ſtars under which he then appears. The manner in which 
this animal marches is well known; and nothing could more 
aptly adumbrate the retrogradation of the ſunn. 
I! be exceffive heats which next come on. and the full luſtre 
in which that glorious luminary then appears, induced them to 
pive the conftellation, under which he then moves, the name 
of the Lion, the king and terror of all terreſtial animals. The 
Harveſt which immediately ſucceeds inclined them to delineate 
the fixth conſtellation, by the figure of a young female Reaper, 
bearing an ear of corn. The emblem or altufion is taken from 
_ thoſe young virgins, who gained their hvelihood by gleaning 
after the reapers. And nothing could be a more lively repre- 
ſemation of that ſeaſon of the year, when providence is laviſh, 
as it were, of her favours, and ſupplies both rich and poor with 
CGG 
1 „ be impof . expreſs that conſtellation which the 
equinox falls under, and equals and night, by any better 
| Fymbol than that of a — nw fob The oor fer diſ- 
tempers occaſioned by the ſun in his retreat, or which break 
out in the middle of autumn, made them give the next ſet of 
ſtars the title of the Scorpion; becauſe that animal carries not 
only a ſting, but a bag of poiſon in his tail, and makes uſe of 
both as he occaſion. The Sagittary or archer (in the room 
of which the Greeks have ſubſtituted the fabulous idea of the 
Centaur) who follows that deftruftive animal, has a viſible re- 
lation to the chace, or the diverſion of hunting, which is prin- 
_ Cipally followed after the fall of the leaf. As the Crab that 
crawlswith a retrograde motion was made the ſymbol of the 
ſummer · ſolſtice, after which the ſun always returns to the equa- 
tor; ſo, on the other hand, in order to delineate the winter ſol - 
ſtice, after which the ſun riſes, and continues his progreſſive 
motion to the other tropic, the name of Capricorn, or the 


Wild Goat, was choſen; becauſe this animal moſt commonl7 


climbs as it brouzes, and continues aſcending and feeding till it 
has reached the ſummit or top of the rocks and mountains. 
The water-pot is a lively image of the hail, rain, and ſnow, 
that fall in the dark winter feaſon. And laſtly, the two fiſhes, 
which are linked together by a fillet or bandage, ſeem to have 
reference to the generation of thoſe animals, who make their 
appearance about the cloſe of winter, at which period angling 
begins to come in ſeaſon, and fiſhes to breed. | ry 
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A D1sSERTATION on the Progreſs and preſent State of 
AGRICULTURE. [Continued] 
EUROPE. 


1 8 GRICULTURE gives birth to the arts, when it becomes 
. A general, and is carried to that degree of perfection which 
gives men leiſure to invent, and E ure themſelves the con- 


veniences of life; and when it has occaſioned a population 


ſufficiently numerous to be employed in other labours, beſides 


thoſe which the land requires; then a people muſt neceſſaril 

ome either ſoldiers, navigators, or manufacturers. As ſoon 
as war has changed the rude and ſavage manners of a laborious 
people; as ſoon as it has nearly circumſcribed the extent of 


their empire, thoſe men who were before engaged in the ex - 
erciſe of arms muſt then apply themſelves to the management 


of the oar, the ropes, the ſeiſſars, or the ſhuttle, in a word, 


of all the inſtruments of commerce and induſtry ; for the land, 


which ſupported ſuch a number of men without the aſſiſtance 
of their own: labour, does not any more ſtand in need of it. 
As the Arts ever have a country of their own, their pecuhar 
place of refuge, where they are carried on and flouriſh in 
tranquillity, it is eaſier to repair thither in ſearch of them, 


than to wait at home till they ſhall have grown up, and advanced 
with the tardy progreſſion of ages, and the favour of chance 
which preſides over the diſcoveries of genius. Thus every 

nation of Europe that has had any induſtry, has borrowed the 
moſt conſiderable ſhare of the arts from Aſia. There inven- 
tion ſeems to have been coeval with mankind, |\_ 


R 
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The beauty and fertility of thoſe elimes hath always produced 
a moſt numerous race of people, as well as abundance of fruits 
of all kinds. There, laws and arts, the offspring of genius 
and tranquillity, have ariſen from the ſettled ſtate of govern- 
ment; and luxury, the ſource of every enjoyment that attends 
mduſtry, has ſprung out of the richneſs of the ſoil. India, 
China, Perſia, and Egypt, were in poſſeſſion not only of all the 
treaſures of nature, but alſo of the moſt brilliant inventions 
of art. War in theſe countries hath often deſtroyed every 
monument of genius, but they riſe again out of their own ruins, 
as well as mankind. . | 3 . 
It was in a country ſucceſſively ſubdued by the Scythians, 
Romans, and Saracens, that the nations of Europe, which not 
even Chriſtianity nor time could civilize, recovered the arts 
and ſciences without endeavouring to diſcover them. The 
Cruſades exhauſted the fanatic zeal of thoſe who engaged in 
them, and changed their barbarous manners at Conſtantinople. 
It was by journeying to viſit the tomb of their Saviour, that they 
acquired a taſte for magnificence, pomp, and wealth. By 
them the . Aſiatic grandeur was introduced 1nto the courts of 
Europe. Italy, the ſeat from whence religion ſpread her 
empire over other countries, was the firſt to adopt a ſpecies of 
induſtry that was of benefit to her temples, the ceremonies of 
her worſhip, and thoſe proceſſions which ſerve to keep up 
devotion by means of the ſenſes, when once it has engaged 
the heart. Chriſtian Rome, after having borrowed her rights 
from the Eaſtern nations, was ſtill to draw from thence the 

wealth by which they are ſupported. n 
Venice, whoſe gallies were ranged under the banner of 
liberty, could not fail of being induſtrions. The people of 
Italy eſtabliſhed manulactures, and were a long time in poſſeſ- 
ſion of all the arts, even when the conqueſt of the Eaſt and 
Weſt-Indies had cauſed the treaſures of the whole world to 
circulate in Europe. Flanders derived her manual arts from 
Italy; England obtained thoſe ſhe eſtabliſhed from Flanders; 


and France borrowed the; general induſtry of all countries. Of 


the Engliſh ſhe purchaſed her ſtacking-looms, which work ten 
times as faſt as the needle. The number of hands unoccupied 
from the introduction of the loom, were employed in maki 
of lace, which was taken from the Flemings. Paris ſurpaſſ. 

Perſia in her carpets, and Flanders in her tapeſtry, 1n the 
Ar of her patterns, and the beauty of her dyes; and ex- 
celled Venice in the tranſparency and ſize of her mirrors. 
France learned to diſpenſe with part of the ſilks received wow 
_ MW, 
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Italy, and with Engliſh broad cloths. Germany, together with 
her iron and copper mines, has always preſerved the 8 
ſhe had acquired in melting. EN and work ing up thoſe 


metals. But the art of giving the po iſh and faſhion to * | 


article that can be concerned in the ornaments of luxury, and 
the conveniences of life, ſeems to belong peculiarly to the 
French; whether it be that, from the vanity of pleaſing others, 


they find the means of ſucceeding by all the outward appear- | 
ances of brilliant ſhew; or that in reality e and eaſe are. 


the conſtant attendants of a people naturally lively and gay, 
and who by inſtin& are in poſſeſſion of taſte, | 
Every people given to agriculture ought to have arts to 
employ their materials, and ſhould multiply their productions to 


maintain their artiſts. Were they acquainted only with the 
labours of the field, their induſtry muſt be confined in its 
cauſe, its means, and its effefts. Having but few wants and 
defires, they would exert themſelves but little, employ fewer 


hands, and work leſs time. Their cultivation would neither be 
extended nor improved. . Should ſuch a people be poſſeſſed of 
more arts than materials, they muſt be indebted to ſtrangers, 


who would ruin their manufactures, by. ſinking the price of 


their articles of luxury, and raiſing the value of their pro- 


viſions. But when a people, engaged in agriculture, join 
induſtry to property, the culture of their produce to the art of 


working it up, they have then within themſelves every thing 
| — for their exiſtence and preſervation, every ſource of 
el 


eatneſs and A Such a people are endued with a 
iin 


. of accomp 
with the deſire of acquiring every thing that is poſſible. 
Nothing is more fav 1 

be ſaid to be their element, and that they are, in their nature, 
citizens of the world. An able artiſt may work in every 
country, becauſe he works for the world in general. Genius 
and abilities every where avoid flavery, while ſoldiers find it in 
all parts. When through the want of toleration in the clergy, 
the proteſtants were driven out of France, they opened to 


themſelves a refuge in every civilized ſtate in Europe: but 
= been baniſhed from their own country, 


when the jeſuits 
they. have found no aſylum any where ; not even in Italy, the 
ent of monachiſm and intolerance. _ ot 


The arts multiply the means of acquiring riches, and con- 


tribute by a greater diſtribution of wealth to a more equitable 


WW Te equality 


g every thing they wiſh, and ſtimulated | 
le to liberty than the Arts; it may 


repartition o property. Thus is prevented that exc ſſive in- 
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equality among men, the unhappy conſequence of oppreſſion, 
_ tyranny, and blind infatuation of a whole people. 
Mlanufactures contribute to the advancement of knowledg 
and of the ſciences. The torch of induſtry \ſerves to enlighten at 
once a vaſt horizon. No art is ſingle: the greater part of them 
have their forms, modes, inſtruments and elements in common. 
The mechanics themſelves have contributed prodigiouſly to ex- 
tend the ſtudy of mathematics. Every brangh of the genealo- 
gical tree of ſcience has unfolded itſelf with the progreſs of the 
arts, as well liberal as manual. Mines, mills, the manuſacture 
and dying of cloth, have enlarged the . of philoſophy 
and natural hiſtory. Luxury has given rife to the art of enjoy- 
ment, which is entirely dependent on the liberal arts. As ſoon 


as architecture admits of ornaments without, it brings with it 


decorations for the inſide of our houſes: while ſculpture and 
painting are at the ſame time employed in the embelliſhment 
and adorning of the edifice. The art of deſigu is applied to 
our dreſs and furniture. The pencil, ever fertile in new 
fe is varying without end its ſketches and ſhades on our 
ſtuffs and our porcelain. The powers of genius are exerted in 
compoſing at leiſure, maſter- pieces of poetry and eloquence, 
or thoſe happy ſyſtems of policy and philoſophy, which reſtore 
to the people their natural rights; and to ſovereigns all their 
glory, which conſiſts in reigning over the heart and the mind, 
over the opinion and will, of their ſubjects, by the means of rea- 
ſon and equity. N 
Then it is that the arts produce that ſpirit of ſociety which 
conſtitutes the happineſs of civil life; -which gives relaxation 
to the more ſerious occupations, by entertainments, ſhews, 
concerts, converſations, in ſhort, by every ſpecies of agree - 
able amuſement. Eaſe gives to every virtuous enjoyment an 
air of liberty, which connects and mingles the ſeveral ranks of 
men. Buſineſs adds 5 value or a _ to the pleaſures that 
are its recompence. Every citizen, depending upon the pro- 
duce of his induſtry for ſubſiſtence, has E Por 11 the Ba 
able or toilſome occupations of life, as well as that wy, of 
mind which leads on to the ſweets of ſleep. Many indeed fall 
victims to avarice, but ſtill leſs than to war or religious zeal ; 
the continual ſcourges of an idle people. | - 
Alter the cultivation of the land, the encouragement of the 
arts and ſciences is the next object that deſerves the attention 
of man. At preſent, both ſerve to conſtitute the ſtrength of 
ciyilized governments. If the arts have tended to weaken 
mankind, then the weaker people muſt have prevailed over 


the 
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the ſtrong; for the balance of Europe is in the hands of thoſe 


nations, who are in poſſeſſion of the arts. , 
Since manufaftures have prevailed in Europe, the human 
heart, as well as the mind, have changed their bent and diſpoſi- 
tion. The deſire of wealth has ariſen in all parts from the 
love of pleaſure. We no longer ſee any people ſatisfied with 
being poor, becauſe poverty is no longer the bulwark of oy 
We are obliged, indeed, to confeſs, that the arts in this wor 
ſupply the place of virtues. Induſtry may occaſion vices ; 
but it baniſhes, however, thoſe of 1dleneſs, which are infinitely 
more dangerous. As information er diſpels every ſpecies 
of fanaticiſm, while men are employed for the gratifications of 
luxury, they do not deſtroy one another through ſuperſtition. 
At leaſt, human blood is never ſpilt without ſome appearance 
of intereſt; and war, probably, deſtroys only thoſe violent 
and turbulent men, who in every ſtate are born to be enemies 
to and diſturbers of all order, without any other talent, any 
other propenſity, than that of doing miſchief. The arts 
reſtrain that ſpirit of diſſention, by ſubjecting man to ſlated 
and daily employments. They beſlow on every rank of life the 
| means and the hopes of enjoyment; and give even the meaneſt 
a kind of eſtimation and importance by the advantage that 
reſults from them. A workman at forty has been of more real 
value to the ſtate than a whole family of vaſſals who were em- 
ployed in tillage under the old feudal ſyſtem. An opulent 
manufacture brings more benefit into a village than twenty 
caſtles of antient barons, whether hunters or warriors, ever 
conferred on their province. 55 „„ 
If it be a fact. that in the preſent ſtate of things the people 
who are the moſt induſtrious ought to be the moſt happy and 
the moſt powerful, either becauſe, in wars that are unavoidable, 
they furniſh of themſelves, or purchaſe by their wealth, more 
ſoldiers, more ammunition, more forces, both for ſea or land 
' ſervice; or that, having a greater intereſt in maintaining peace, 
they avoid conteſts, or terminate them Dy negociation ; or that, 
in caſe of a defeat, they the more readily repair their loſſes by 
the effe& of labour; or that they are bleſſed with milder and 
more enlightened government, notwithſtanding the means of 
corruption and ſlavery that tyranny is ſupplied with by the 
effeminacy which luxury produces; in a word, if the arts 
really civilize nations, a ſtate ought to negleft no opportunities 
of making manufattures flouriſh. 3 ; 
Theſe opportunities depend on the climate, which, as Poly- 
bius ſays, forms the character, complexion, and manners of na- 


tions. 
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tions. The moſt temperate climate muſt neceſſarily be the moſt 
favourable to that kind of induſtry, which requires leſs exer- 
tion. If the climate be too hot, it is debe w with the 
ellabliſhment of manufactures, which want the concurrence of 
ſeveral perſons together to carry on the ſame work; and ex- 
cludes all thoſe arts which employ furnaces, or ſtrong lights. If 
the climate prove too cold, it is not proper for thoſe arts which 
can only be carried on in the open air. At too great or too 
ſmall a diſtance from the Equator, man is unfit for ſeveral labours 
which ſeem peculiarly adapted to a mild temperature. In vain 
did Peter the Great 224 among the beſt regulated ſtates for 
all ſuch arts as were beſt calculated to civilize his people; du- 
ring a period of fiity years, not one of theſe principles of civi- 
Nation have been able to flouriſh among the frozen regions of 
Ruſſia. All artiſts are ſtrangers in that land, and if they endea- 
Your to reſide there, their talents and their works ſoon die 
with them. When Lewis XIV. in his old age (as if that were 
the time of life for ſeverity} perſecuted the proteſtants, in vain 
did they introduce their arts and trades among the people who 
received them; they were no longer able to work in the ſame 
manner as they had done in France. Though they were 
_ equally active and laborious, the arts they had introduced were 
loft, or declined, from not having the advantage of the ſame 
climate and heat to animate them. 9, = 
To the favourable diſpoſition of climate, for the encourage- 
ment of manufactures, thould be united the advantage of the 
political ſituation of the ſlate. When it is of ſuch extent as 
to have nothing to fear or want in point of fecurity ; when it 
is in the neighbourhood of the ſea for the landing of its ma- 
terials, and the ſale of its manufactures; when it is ſituated 
between powers that have iron mines to employ its induſtry, 
and others that have mines of gold to reward it ; when it has 
nations on each ſide with ports and roads open on every quarter; 
ſuch a ſtate will have all the external advantages neceſſary 
to excite a people to open a variety of manuſaftures. 5 
But one advantage ſtill more . is, fertility of ſoil. If 
cultivation requires too many hands, there will be a want of 
labourers, or the manuſacturers will employ ſo many hands, that 
there will not be men enough to cultivate the fields; and this 
muſt occaſion a dearneſs of proviſions, which, while it raiſes 
_ __ of workmanſhip, wall alſo diminiſh the number of 
n—_ e 
Wbere fertility of foil is wanting, manufactures require, at 
leaſt, as few men to be employed as poſſible. A nation oy 


ſhoul 
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ſhould expend much on its mere ſubſiſtence would abſorb the 
whole profits of its induſtry. When the gratifications of luxury 
are greater or more expenſive than the means of ſupplying 
them, the ſource from which they are derived istoft, and 
can no longer be ſupported. If the workman will feed and 
clothe himſelf like the manufatturer who employs him, the 
manufacture is ſoon ruined. The degree of frugality that re- 
blican nations adhere to from motives of virtue, the manu- 
acturer ought to obſerve from views of parſimony. This may 
be the reaſon, perhaps, that the arts, even thoſe of luxury, are 
more adapted to republics than monarchies; for, under mo- 
narchical inſtitutions, poverty is not always the ſharpeſt ſpur 
with the people to induſtry. Labour, proceeding from hunger, 
is narrow and confined like the appetite it ſprings from; 
the work that ariſes from ambition ſpreads and increaſes as na- 
turally as the vice itſelf. 3 1 
National character has conſiderable influence over the pro- 
greſs of the arts relative to luxury and ornament. A particular 
is fitted for invention by that levity which naturally 
inclines them to novelty. The ſame nation is fitted for 
the arts, by their vanity, which inclines them to the ornament 
of dreſs. Another nation, leſs lively, has leſs taſte for trivial 
matters, and is not fond of changing faſhions. Being of a 
more ſerious turn, theſe people are more inclined. to indulge in 
exceſſes of the table, and to drinking, which relieves them 
from all anxiety and apprehenſion. Of theſe nations, the one 
muſt ſucceed better than its rival in the arts of decoration, and 
muſt have the preference over it among all the other nations 
- which are fond of the ſame arts. . 5 
The adv which manuſactures derive from nature are 
further ſeconded by the form of government. While induſtry 
is favourable to national liberty, that in return ſhould aſſiſt in- 
duſtry. Excluſive privileges are enemies to commerce and the 
arts, which are to be encouraged only by competition. Even 
the rights of apprenticeſhip, and the value ſet on corporations, 
are a kind of monopoly. The ſtate is prejudiced by that ſort 
of privilege, which favours incorporated trades ; that is, petty 
communities are protected at the expence of the greater body. 
By taking from the lower claſs of the people the li of 
chooſing theprofeſſion that ſuits them, every profeſſion is filled 
with bad workmen. Such as require greater talents are exer- 
ciſed by thoſe who are the moſt wealthy; the meaner, and leſs 
_ expenſive, fall often to the ſhare of men born to. excel in ſome 
ſuperior art. As both are engaged in a profeſſion for which 


they 


* 
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and artificers muſt a lace 


 manufaRures will proſper, population will increaſe. 
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they have no taſte, they neglect their work, and prejudice the 
art: the firſt, becauſe they have no abilities; the latter, be- 


cauſe they are convinced that their abilities are ſuperior to it. 


But if we remove the impediment of corporate bodies, we 
ſhall produce a rivalſhip in the workmen, and conſequently, 


the work will increaſe as well as be more perfect. 


It may be a queſtion, whether it be beneficial to collect manu- 


ſadtures in large towns, or to diſperſe them over the country. 
This point is determined by facts. The arts of primary ne- 


ceſſity have remained where they were firſt produced, in thoſe 
laces which have furniſhed the materials for them. Forges are 


min the neighbourhood of the mine, and linen near the flax. 


But the complicated arts of induſtry and luxury cannot be 
carried onin the country. If we diſperſe over a large extent 
of territory all the arts, which are combined in watch and 


— 


e gh, we ſhall ruin Geneva with all the works that 
5 ſupport it. 


he perfection of ſtuffs requires their being made 
in a town where fine dyes may at once be united with beauti- 


| ful patterns, and the art of working up woollens and filk with 


that of making gold and filver lace. If there are wanting 
eighteen hands to make 12 through how many manual arts 
coat or an embroidered waiſtcoat 
paſs? How ſhall we be able to find, amidſt an interior central 
province, the immenſe apparatus of arts that contribute to the 
furniſhing of a 2 or the entertainments of a court. 
Thoſe arts, therefore, that are moſt ſimple and connected with 
others, muſt be confined to the country; and ſuch cloaths as 


are fit for the lower claſs of people muſt be made in the pro- 5 
vinces. We muſt eſtabliſh between the capital and the other 


towns a reciprocal dependance of wants and conveniences, of 
materials and works; but ſtill nothing muſt be done by authority 


or compulſion ; workmen muſt be left to act for themſelves. 


Let there be freedom of traffic, and freedom of induſtry ; and 


[To be continued. 
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Arr. II. An Abridgement of ſeveral Letters publiſhed by the 

Agriculture Society at Mancheſter, in conſequence of a 
Premium offered for diſcovering, by actual Or the 
cauſe of the Curled Diſeaſe in Potatoes. 


[From the Bath Society s Volume of Papers. 1 
L ETTE R . 


"HE Writer of this Letter is inion, that this diſeaſe 

is cauſed by an inſet Fa. by froſt or bad keeping 
before ſetting ; 1 that he neweſt kinds, ſuch as have been 
raiſed within theſe nine or ten years, are moſt apt to curl, 
becauſe they will not ſtand to be kept in winter and ſpring 
before ſetting, as the old kinds will; for in one experiment he 
took an equal quantity ot fine potatoes (what are called Man- 
ley's) out of the heap; one part he kept moiſt and cool, 
which made them full of virtue, and firm; that when they | 
came to be ſet, there was moiſture to diſſolve the ſet, and feed 
the branch, and nat one curled amongſt them. | 
The other part he kept dry and free from wet, till wrinkled 
and ſoft, and the moſt expended, ſo that when ſet, 
inſtead of putrif ying and = the ſet itſelf received 
nouriſhment from the ground, and became ſolid and harder 
1 XAT FPS | bay b | 
autumn 177 up a bed o potatoes to lay by in 

_ winter, leaving ng plenty an N. the ground as regular as poſſible; 
5 . everity of winter came on, covered part of 
8 e-haulm, and left the other part of 
the Dagegen: that part of. the bed which was covered 
was quite free from curled ones, but the uncovered part pro- 

a great many curled, wing, an che writer ſays, to jroſt 
= ſeverity of the ; mea; 


LETTER II. 


e air ofthis ger dad ot gage 
2 well manured with cow and horſe- dung, and 
took this care in picking the fine ſmooth-ſkinned pota- 
2 =, typ et ine out of ten parts were curled, He at- 
tribytes the OY of this diſeaſe to a white grub or inſe&, which 
he nd near the root, about half an inch long, with eight or 
ten legs, its head brown and hard, as upon examining a num- 


ber of che curled roots, he found them all bitten, chiefly from 
Vor. II. 8 the 
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the ſurface to the root, which of courſe ſto = the progreſs 


of the ſap, and threw the leaf into a curl. e uncurled roots 
were not bitten. He tried a few experiments as follow : Firſt, 
he put ſoot to the inſetts in the rows for two days; and after 
that, he put lime to them for the ſame time, but they ſtill kept 
lively: next he put alittle ſalt, which deftroyed them in a few 
hours: from which he infers, that if coarſe ſalt were put into 
ground at the time the land is preparing for potatoes, it would 
effectually cure this diſtemper. Ds 5 


LETTER III. 


- THIS writer attributes the cauſe of the diſeaſe to the method 
of earthing the ſtems while in cultivation; and that the branch, 
ſtriking root into the new earthed-up ſoil, produces potatoes 
of ſuch a nature as the year following to cauſe the diſeaſe 
/ = 
o prevent the diſeaſe, he recommends the ſets to be taken 
from thoſe potatoes that have not bred any from the branch 
covered; or otherwiſe to dig the part the ſets are tobe raifed from. 


+ DET PS" W. - 
+ THISwriter thinks that the diſotder proceeds from potatoes 


being ſet in old tilled or worn-out ground; for, though thoſe 
potatoes may look tolerably well, yet their ſets will moſt, if not 


all, produce curled potatoes; hence be is convinced, that no 


ſets ought to be uſed from old tilled or couch-graſs land; and 


that, in order ta have ſets, ſhould be procured from 
land that was da d alone bo Arr kom Rel ty land, 
where they are not curled; or from ley land that was burnt laſt 
ſpring: plant them on virgin mould, and your potatoes will 
have no curled ones amongſt them: cep them for winter frem 
EF — 8 05 
To avoid the uncertainty of getting good ſets, he recom- 
mends crabs to be gathered from potatoes growing ins gr on 
freſh land, free from curl, and the next fpring to ſow them on 
freſh ley land, and continue to plant their fets on freth ley land, 
yearly, which he is convinced will prgvent the curl. 
here are different ſorts of curled 8 ſome badly 
curled, others not ſo bad: thoſe that are badly curted will not 
be recovered by planting them on ſine freſn ley land; and thoſe 
that are but little curled may be recovered by planting them on 
the afore-mentioned land, „ # * "IF 
= Some 
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Some potatoes will have one good ſtem, and one curled 
ſtem, owing to the ſet having two eyes; one end of which 
roots, and will have a good ſtem ; the other end is hard, and 
will have a curled ſtem. 5 
Several perſons have ſown ſeed in old-tilled gardens, in 
hopes to have been free from the curl; but wherever they planted 
them next year, they have been curled. _ 
All the good potatoes he faw this year, either on freſh ley 
land, or on old tilled land, were raiſed from ſets that grew 
upon freſh ley land laſt year; and where he has ſeen curled 
potatoes, he found, upon enquiry, the potatoe-ſets grew upon 
old tilled and worn-out land laſt year. He gives as a general 
reaſon for the diſorder, that the land is oftener cropt than it had 
uſed to be, much more corn being now raiſed than formerly. 


LETTER V.- 


IN 17792, this writer planted ſome potatoes by accident full 
nine inches deep: when taken up, many of the plants were 
rotted, anda few curled. He kept the whole produce for ſeed, 
and planted two acres with it in 177g, not quite ſix inches 
deep: the crop was amazingly great; and he did not obſerve 
any curled plants among them. In 1774 many of theſe were 
_ planted in different ſoils, yet they were ſo infected with the cur- 
led diſeaſe, that not one in twenty eſcaped. In 1775, the com- 
laint of this diſeaſe became general. In 1776, it occurred to 
1 that the good crop of 1775 was owing to the accidental 
deep feiling off 1772 ; and that the reaſon why the /ame /ced 
became curled in 1774, was their being ſet ſo near the ſurface 
in 1773, and attributes the diſeaſe to the practice of ebb-/etting. 
In 1777, he took ſome potatoes from a crop that was curled 
the ſetts, left them in a dry 
vi 


the year before, and after cutti 
room for a month. Half were in ground dug fourteen 
days before z the other half, ha ng been ſteeped in a brine 
made of whitſter's aſhes for two hours, were alſo planted in 
the ſame land, at the ſame time. The ſteeped ones came up 
ten days before the others, and hardly any milled, or were 
curled. The unſteeped ones — failed, and thoſe few 
that came up were moſtly curled. 5 Se: 
Hle therefore adviſes as a remedy, 

1. That the potatoes intended for next year's ſets be planted 
nine inches deep. 


— — <= vo a 


for they wil probably be curle 
proceed irom ſets which do not rot or 3 in che 


by the ſeed being unri 
ſatisfied in this, he aſked the 5d. Fa he had ſet 
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2. That they remain in the ground as long as the ſeaſon 
will permit. 


3. That theſe ſets be well defended from froſt till the _ 


ning of March. 


4. That the ſets be cut a fortnight before planting. 
5. That they be ſteeped as above, two hours, in brine 


or lye. 


6. That the dung be put over the ſets. And ES 
7. That freſh ſets, be got every your! from ſandy ſoils near 


che coaſt, or on the ſhore. 


P. S. At planting, the hard dr ſets ſhould be caſt aſide, 
7 Curled potatoes always 


LETTER VI. 


THIS writer had five drills of the old red potatoes. and four 
of the winter whites, growing at the ſame time in one field. 


The drills were repared exactly alike. Among the red not 
one was curled; the winter whites were nearly all curled, He 
lays he has found by experience that the red never curl. 


LETTER VII. 


| Two. of the writer's neighbours had their ſets out of one 
heap of potatoes. They both ſet with the plough, the one 
early, and the other late in the ſeaſon, Moſt of thoſe early 
ſet proved curied ; and moſt of thoſe ſet late, ſmooth ; the 


latter on clay land. 


A few rods of land were alſo planted with ſmall potatoes, 
which had lain ſpread on a chamber floor all the winter and 
if ring, till the middle of May, ny 1. 155 and withered; 


proved ſmooth, and a Middle-ſiaed pota- 
toes, withered and ſoft, whic bad . kept in a la. 


celjar, and the ſprouts of which had been broken off tl 


times, produced alſo a ſmooth good cr 


en : 
oe. To be 


Hence he was led to think a e fury of ſap 
the di 


of the ſame potatoes this year, and whales the aire of ba 
land. He told him “ be had; that they had been ſet on this 


1 * farm fourteen years, without ever curling; that his ſoil was 


a poor whitiſh ſand, of httle depth; that he let thoſe he 
bs » IRened for keeping grow till they were fully ripe.” 


Hence 


— uÄ— — 


ripe, and to keep them dry all winter. 


{mall, were curled like other people's. 
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Hence he concludes, the only ſure way to 1 the curl 
is, to let potatoes. intended for ſeed, ſtand ti l they are fully 


„% WR 
THIS writer ſet a quantity of the red potatoes, without 


| having a curled one amongſt them; his method is, when the 


ſets are cut, to pick out ſuch as are reddeſt in the inſide. On 
digging them up at Michaelmas, he mixes none of the curled 


ſeed among the others. The curled are eaſily diſtinguiſfied, by 

their ſtalks withering two months before the reſt of the crop. 
The cauſe of the curled diſeaſe he attributes to potatoes be- 
ing of late years produced from /ced inſtead of roots, as for- 


merly. Such will not ſtand good more than two or three years, 


uſe what method you pleaſe. Laſt ſpring, he ſet the old red. 


and white ruſſets, and had not a curled potatoe amongſt 


them. - 


On the lime-ſtone land about Denbigh, in North-Wales, - 
they have no curled potatoes. If this be owing to the nature 


of that land, perhaps lime might prevent the diſeaſe, 


_ LETTER IX. 
THIS writer ſays, that all ſorts of grain wear out and turn 


| wild, if ſown too long on the ſame land; the ſame will hold 


good in all ſorts of pulſe, peaſe, beans, and (as he conceives) 
potatoes. It generally happens, that thoſe who have mot 
curled potatoes, plant very ſmall ſets. 
Eleven years ago he bought a parcel of freſh ſets, of the 
golden-dun kind, and has uſed them without change to the 
preſent year, without any "ove curled. This he principally 
attributes to his eee always planted good large ſets. 

About four years ſince, he thought of changing his ſets, as 
his potatoes were too ſmooth, too round, and much dimi- 


niſhed in ſize. But the curl at that time beginning to be very 


alarming, he continued his ſets till part of his crop miſſing laſt 


year, he was obliged to buy new ſets this ſpring, which, being 


He allows, that the curl has frequently happened to perſons 


who have uſed large potatoes for ſets; for, as all roots are not 


equally affected, ſome curled ones may be mixed with the reſt, 


| To prevent the evil, cut your ſets from clear and middle- 
ſized potatoes gathered from places as clear of curl as poſſible; 


pre- 
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| Preſerve them as uſual till ſpring. If any are harder, or 
more in cutting than uſual, caſt them aſide. He would alſo re- 
commend the raiſing a freih fort from the crab produced on the 
ſorts leaſt affected, which in Lancaſhire are the long duns. 
N. B. Here follow three certificates from perſons who have 
raiſed their crops from large ſets of the long duns, for many 
years, without being affected by the diſeaſe. 


[To be concluded in our next.} 


ART. III. On Waſte Lands in Ireland. 
[From Mr. Young's Tour in Ireland.] 


. [ Continued from page 136. 
A TROUGH the proportion of waſte territory is not, 1 


apprehend, ſo great in Ireland as it is in England, cer- 
' tainly owing to the rights of commonage in the latter country 
which fortunately have no exiſtence in Ireland; yet are the 
tracts of deſart mountains and bogs very conſiderable. Upon 

| theſe lands is to be practiſed the moſt profitable huſbandry in 
the King's dominions; for ſo I am r. the improvement 
of mountain land to be. By that expreſſion is not to be under- 
ſtood only very high lands, all waſtes in Ireland that are not 
bog they call mountain; ſo that you hear of land under that de- 
nomination where even a hillock is not to be ſeen. The largeſt 
tracts, however, are adjoining to real mountains, eſpecially 
| where they ſlope off to a large extent gradually to the ſouth. Of 
this ſort Lord 3 has a very extenſive and moſt un- 
profitable range. In examining it, with many other moun- 
tains, and in about five months experience of the beginning only 
of an improvement under my direction there, I had an oppor- 
tunity of aſcertaining a few points which made me better ac- 
quainted with the prafticability of thoſe improvements than if 
I had only paſſed as a traveller through the kingdom. By ſta- 
ting a few of the circumſtances of this attempt, others who 
have mountains under fimlar circumſtances may judge of the 
propriety of undertaking their improvement. The land has a 
gentle dechvity from the Galty mountains towards the ſouth, 
and to a new road Lord Kingſbrough made leading from Mit- 
chelſtown towards Cahir, which road he very wiſely judged was 
the firſt ſtep to the improvement of the waſte parts of his eſtate 
as well as a great public benefit. To the ſouth ſide of this road 
| 2 limeſtone 
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limeſtone is found; and on the north ſide, the improvement 


was begun in a ſpot that included ſome tolerable good land, 


ſome exceeding rough & ſtoney, and a wet bottom, where there 


was a bog two, three, and four feet deep; the land yielded no 


other profit than being a commonage to the adjoining farm, in 


which way it might pay the rent poſſibly of a ſhilling an acre: 


wenty thouſand acres by eſtimation joined it in the fame ſitua- 
tion which did not yield the fourth of that rent. In June I 
built a lime kiln which burnt twenty barrels a day, and cut, led, 
and ſtacked turf enough to keep it burning a whole twelve- 


month; ſketched the fences of four incloſures, making thirty- 


four acres, and finiſned the firſt work of them, leaving the reſt, 
and planting till winter“. I cleared two incloſures of ſtones; 


with rye, and the other with bere, as an experiment; the other 


field with turneps, which from the continual drought failed. 


Two cabbins were built. And the whole expence in five 
months, including the price of all ploughing, and carriage, (the 
latter from the miſerable cars and garrens at a moſt extravagant 


rate) buying timber, ſteward's wages, &c. amounted to one hun- 

dred and fifty pounds. The moment the neighbours underſtood 
the works were at end, ſome of them offered me ten ſhillings | 
an acre for the land to take it as it was, which is juſt eleven per 


cent. for the money, but I could have got more. The follow- 
ing were the onl 2. gained: lime burnt for five-pence a bar- 
| rel Paring with the graffan in ſtony land gos. to 408. an acre, 
and done by the plough at 8s. much better ; —_— and ſpread- 
ing the aſhes depends on weather, one piece coſt above twenty 
ſhillings an acre, the other not five, but on an average I ſhould 
calculate it at ten ſhillings. The whole operation may be very 
well done with a plough at 20s. Clearing from ſtones and 
carting away, various; I found a very ſtony piece could be cleared 
at twelve ſhillings an acre. A ſingle ditch ſeven feet broad, and 
from three to five deep, the Ns, nine feet high from the bot- 


tom of the ditch, coſt one ſhilling and fixpence ; but this ex- 


pence 


* Where fences muſt be done by the day and not the perch, which will ge- 


nerally be the cafe in the beginning of an improvement in a very wild country, 
from the labourers being totally ignorant of taking work by meaſure; all that:is 


poſſible ſhould be executed in ſummer, eſpecially in ſo wet a climate as Ireland; 


and when no more is paid for a day in July than in December. Some of my 
banks fell with the autumn rains, owing to two cauſes; firſt, the men, inſtead 
of knowing how to makea ditch, were mountaineers, who ſcarcely knew the 


known in Ircland, 


ared and burnt them; burnt eight hundred barrels of lime, 
med one incloſure, and ſowed one third with wheat, a third 


right end of a ſpade; and ſecondly, it proved the dryeſt ſeaſon that ever was 


| = 
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pence would have been leſſened when they were more ac« 
cuſtomed to it: conſequently a double fence with a ſpace left be- 
tween for planting, three * | | 

My * was to N a flock of mountain ſheep in the 
following ſpring, and keep them through the ſummer in the 
mountains, but folding them every night in the improvement, 
in which work I could have inſtructed the people; and when 
once they had ſeen the benefit, I do not think the practice would 
ever have been loſt. To have provided plenty of turneps for 
their winter ſupport, and improved the breed by giving them 
ſome better tups, but to have done this gradually in proportion 
as their food improved. Turneps to be for ſome years the only 
crop, except ſmall pieces by way of trial. To have laid down | 
the land to graſs after a proper courſe of turneps in the man- 
ner and with the ſeeds I praftiſed in Hertfordſhire, which 


would have ſhewn what that operation is. There is not a com- 


plete meadow in the whole country. To have proportioned 
the ſheep to the turneps at the rate of from twenty to thirty an 
acre according to the goodneſs of the crop: there is a power 
in ſuch waſte tracts of keeping any number in ſummer; the 


common people keep them all the year round on the mountains. 


The annual product of the improved land is in this ſyſtem very ' 


eaſily aſcertained. Suppoſe only twenty“ ſheep per acre, and 
no more than fifteen lambs from them, worth two ſhillings and 
ſixpence each, it is thirty- ſeven ſhillings and ſixpence, and the 
twenty fleeces at one ſhilling make fifty - ſeven ſhillings and ſix- 
pence: about three pounds therefore may be reckoned the loweſt 


value of an acre of turneps at firſt; but as ſucceſſive crops on 


the ſame land improve greatly, they would winter more than. 
twenty, and both lambs and wool be more valuable, ſo that 


from a vartety of circumſtances I have attended to in that coun- 
try, I am clear the common value of the turneps might be car- 
ried to four pounds, and in the courſe of a few years perhaps 
to five pounds an acre. And to ſtate the expence of ſach an. 
improvement completely finiſhed at ten pounds an acre, inclu- 


ding every article whatever; three crops of turneps amply re- 


y the whole, and the future produce or rent of the land, 
neat profit. This would be twenty ſhillings an acre; twenty- 
five ſhillings are commonly paid for much worſe land. The 
real fact of ſuch improvements is a landlord's accepting an eſtate 
gratis, or at leaſt paying nothing but trouble ſor it. 1 ſhould 
remark, that the people I employed, though as ignorant as any 


® Itis to be noted that ſtock ſheep are only baited, and that chiefly in bad 


weather. The winters in Ireland are much milder than in England. 
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in the kingdom, and had never ſeen a turnep hoe, hoed the 
turneps, when I ſhewed them the manner, very readily, and 
though not ſkilfully, well enough to prove their docility would 
not be wanting; it was the ſame with the paring mattock, and 
the Norfolk turnep ſower. They very readily execute orders, 
and ſeem to give their inclination to it. 
There are ſeveral reaſons which make theſe improvements 
more profitable and eaſy in Ireland than * are in England. 
There are no common rights to encounter, which are the curſe 
of our moors. Buildings, which in England form one oſ the hea- 
vieſt articles, are but a trifling expence; make the land b 
and you will let it readily without any at all, or at leaſt with an 
allowance of a roof towards a cabbin; and laſtly, the proporti- 
onate value of improved land compared with that of unimproved 
is much higher than it is with us, owing to the want of capital, 
rendering all improvements fo rare, and to the common people 
ſo difficult. Three hundred pounds a year, ſteadily employed 
in ſuch an undertaking, would in a few years create an eſtate 
| ſufficient for the greateſt undertakings : but ſucceſs depends on 
a regular unbroken exertion, a point I found very few perſons 


in Ireland thoroughly underſtood, owing to their not being ac- 


cuſtomed to large flocks of ſheep regularly depending on turneps. 
At the ne ths this work — * Lordſhip, by — 
advice, encouraged the peaſantry ks in ſmall paris of theſe 

mountains themſelves. The adjoining farms being out of leaſe, 

he had a power of doing what he pleaſed; I marked a road, 
and aſſigned portions of the waſte on each fide to ſuch as were 
willing to form the fences in the manner preſcribed, to culti- 
vate and inhabit the land, allowing each a guinea towards his 
cabbin, and promiſing the beſt land rent-free for three y ears, 
and the — for five; the eagerneſs with which the poor peo- 
ple came into this ſcheme convinced me, that they wanted no- 
thing but a little encouragement to enter with all their might 
and ſpirit into the great work of improvement. They truſted 
to my aſſurance enough to go to work upon the ditches, and 
actually made a conſiderable progreſs. In all undertakings of 
this ſort in Ireland it is the poor cottagers, and the very little far- 
mers, who are the beſt wel wo —_ and the beſt tenants to 
let the land to; but this circumſtance raiſes many enemies to 
the work; the better ſort who have been nſed to tread upon and 
oppreſs are ill pleaſed to ſee any importance or Ry 

given to them: and the whole race of jobbing gentlemen, whoſe 
_ converſation for ever takes the turn of ridiculing the poverty 
of 8 _ tenants, will wore be ready with an equal cargs 
Fol. V. | of 
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of falſhood and ignorance to decry and depreciate any underta- 
king which is not to conduce to their own benefit: if a land- 
bel does not ſteadily reſolve to laugh at all this traſh, he had 
better never think of improvements. # en 
Trifling as they have been on the Iriſh mountains, yet are the 
bogs ſtill more neglected. A few gentlemen have executed 
very meritorious works even 1n theſe, but as they, unfortu- 
nately for the public, do not live upon any of the very exten- 
ſive bogs, the inhabitants near the latter deny the application 
of their remarks. Bogs are of two ſorts, black and red. The 


black bog is generally very good, it is ſolid almoſt to the ſur- 


face, yields many aſhes in burning, and is generally admitted to 
be improveable though at a heavy expence. The red ſort has 
uſually a reddiſh ſubſtance five or ſix feet deep from the ſur- 
face, which holds water like a ſpunge, yields no aſhes in burn. 
ing, and is ſuppoſed to be utterly irreclaimable. 

In the variety of theories which have been ſtarted to account 
for the formation of bogs, difficulties occur which are nat eaſily 
lolved: yet are there many circumſtances which aſſiſt in tra- 


_ cing the cauſe. Various ſorts of trees, ſome of a great ſize, 
are very generally found in them, and uſually at the bottom, 
| oak, fir, and the yew the moſt common; the roots of theſe 
trees are faſt in the earth; ſome of the trees ſeem broken off, 
others appear to be cut, but more with the marks of fire on 


them. Under ſome bogs of a conſiderable depth there are yet 


io be ſeen the furrows of land once ploughed. The black bog 


is a ſolid weighty maſs which cuts almoſt like butter, and upon 
examination appears t9 reſemble rotten wood. Under the red 
bog is always a ſtratum, if not equally ſolid with the black bog, 


nearly ſo, and makes as good fuel. There is upon the black as 


well as the red ones a ſurface of that ſpungy vegetable maſs 
which is cleared away to get at the bog for fuel, but it is ſhallow 
on theſe. Sound trees are found equally on bath ſorts. Both 


differ extemely from the bogs I have ſeen in England in the in- 


equality of the ſurface; the iriſh ones. are rarely level but rife 
into hills. I have ſeen one in Donnegal, which is a perfect ſce- 
nery of hill and dale. The ſpontaneous growth molt common 
is heath; with ſome bog myrtle, ruſhes, and a little ſedgy graſs. 
As far as I can judge by roads, laying gravel of any fort, clay, 
earth, &c. improves a bog, and brings good graſs. The depth 
of them is various, they have been fathomed to that of fifty feet, 
and ſome are ſaid to be ſtill deeper. I OT, ST 
From theſe circumſtances it appears, that a foreſt cut, burnt, 
or broken down, is probably the origiu of a bog. In all countries 
5 2a | ee ee = 
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where wood is ſo common as to be a weed, it is de ſtroyed by 
burning, it is ſo around the baltick, and in America at preſent. 
The native Iriſh might cut and burn their woods enough for the 
tree to fall, and in the interim between ſuch an operation, and 
ſucceſhve culture, wars and other inteſtine diviſions might pre- 
vent it in thoſe ſpots, which ſo negledted afterwards became 
bogs. Trees lying very thick on the ground would become 
an impediment to all fireams and currents, and gathering in 
their branches, whatever rubbiſh ſue h waters brought with them, 
form a maſs of ſubſtance whieh time might putreſy, and give 
that acid quality to, which would preſerve ſome of the trunks 
though not the branches of the trees. The cireumſtance of 
red bogs being black and ſolid at the bottom, would feem to 
indicate, that a black boy has received leſs acceffion from the 
growth and putrefathon of vegetables after the formation than 
the red ones, which from ſome eircumſtances of ſoil or water 
might yield a more luxuriant furface vegetation, till it produced 
that maſs of ſpunge which is no found on the ſurface. That 
this ſuppoſition: is quite ſatisfactory I cannot aſſert, but the ef- 
felt appears to be at leaſt poſſible, and accounts for the diſtinc- 
tion between the two kinds. That they receive their form and 
increaſe from a conſtant vegetation appear from their riſing into 
hills; if they did not vegetate, the quantity of water they con- 
tain would keep them on a level. The places where the traces 
of ploughing are found, I ſhould fu were once fields ad- 
Joining to the woods, and hen the bog roſe to a certain height 
it flowed gradually over the ſurrounding lande. 
But the means of improving them is the moſt important con- 
ſideration at preſent. Various methods have been preſcribed, 
and ſome ſmal]l improvements have been effected by a ſew gen- 
tlemen, but at ſo large an expence that it is a queſtion how tar 
their operations anfwered. Here, therefore, one muſt call in 
theory to our aid from a. deficiency of prattice. - Fortunately 
for a bog improver, drains are cut at ſo ſmall an expence, in 
them, that that neceſſary work is done at a very moderate coſt. 
But in ſpungy ones it muſt be repeated annually, according to 
the ſubſtance of the bog, and no other work attended to but 
ſinking the drains lower and lower, by no means till you come 
to the bottom, (the neceſſity of which is a vulgar error) but til 
the ſpaces between. them will bear an ox in boots. Then the 
ſurface ſhould be leveled and burnt, and I would adviſe nothing 
to be done for. a year or two, but rollers, as heavy as ma be, 
kept repeatedly going over it; in order to preſs and conſolidate 
the ſurface. Before any thing elſe was attempted I would ſee 
T 2 
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the effe& of this; probably the draining and rolling would bri 
up a freſh ſurface of vegetables not ſeen before; in that caſe 
I ſhould have very few doubts of finiſhing the work with the 
range. tape wan , and fold of ſheep, which would encourage 
the white clover and graſſes to vegetate firongly ; fortunately 
for any operation with ſheep they can be kept ſafely, as they 
never rot in a drained bog. A very ingemous friend of mine 
thinks the whole might be done with with little or no 
ining, but from viewing the bogs I am clear that is impoſſi - 
ble. ring the time of rolling and ſheep feeding, the drains 
I would have kept clean and open, the labour of which would 
regularly be leſs and leſs. When the ſurface was ſo hard as to 
bear cars, marle, clay, gravel, or earth, might be carried on 
according to diſtance, which with the ſheep feeding would con- 
vert it into good meadow. But as carting in a large improve- 
ment would probably be too expenſive; I ſhould think it worth 
while to try the experiment whether it would not be prafticable 
to ſink a ſhaft through the bog into the gravel or earth beneath 
it, boarding or walling, and plaiſtering with terraſs or cement, 
in order to be able * 
in Hertſordſhire is raiſed, that is, wound up in buckets; chalk 
is ſo raiſed and wheeled on to the land for the price of eight. 
pence the load of twenty buſhels, and is found a im- 
provement at that price, yet the chalk drawers, as they call 
themſelves, earn two ſhillings and two and ſixpence each day. 
Nn pegged 8 _ uſed, certain it is, 1 meadows are 
to thoſe gain improving a bog; they are of a value 
which . ws hats date 0: in Ireland 1 ſhould ſup- 
poſe 1t would not fall ſhort of forty ſhillings an acre, and riſe in 
many caſes to three pounds. „ 5 


rer the FARMER's MAGAZINE. 
ART. IV. A Mcthod of ſowing Turnip-Seed, with a Ceriai 
| of ſucceeding an Growth, and avoiding the Ravages of the 
Fly; in a Letter to the Secretary of the Bath Soctety. 


Six, 1 „„ © IJTP 
AVING been lately informed of the following accidental 

L 4. diſcovery, and thinking it highly deſerving public noto- 

riety, as an object of great conſequence, I take the liberty of 

requeſting you to ſend it for tion in the next Farmer's 
Magazine. Midſummer, take the firſt opportunity, 


| when there is a certainty of rain approaching, or when it rains, 
if 


up the under ſtratum, as all the chalk 
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if about full moon the better, of ſowing your turnip ſeed, and 
do nothing more. No harrowing, no brulhing, no _— The 
natural heat of the ground at that ſeaſon, and the conſeq 
fermentation occaſioned by a copious rain, (the longer the bet- 
ter) will give an aſtoniſhingly quick vegetation to the ſeed, 
which will in a few days be up, and out of all danger of the Fly, 
and ſubſequent drought. „ r 
At all events, determine not to ſow till it rains; better watt 
a month, or even more, for rain, than to ſow (merely for the 
ſake of ſowing about the uſual time) when the ground is parched 
with heat, the ſun ſcorching, the oil and vegetative quality of 
the ſeed conſequently exhauſted, and the few plants which 
may weakly come up, will be ſoon devoured by the fly; which 
in ſuch dry hot weather will abundantly infeſt the ground, but 
do no injury in rain. WE, ; 
The falling rain will ſufficiently waſh the turnip ſeed into the 
ground, without harrowing it in, which, inſtead of merely co- 
vering too often buries this ſmall ſeed at ſo great a depth. as 
never afterwards to get above ground, and whoever tries this 
experiment, I have no doubt, will be convinced of its efficacy, 
and of the inutility of harrowing. This appearing to be a pub- 
lic benefit, and capable of extenſion to other ſmall ſeeds, is the 
only inducement of my ſubſcribing myſelf on this occafion, 
3 FTꝛłͤuour moſt humble ſervant, C. G. 


ART. V. Manufaclure of Kelp. 
[From Antiquities and Scenery of the North of Scotland.) 

„ Peterhead. 

2 fifty tons of kelp, near 2000]. value, are annually 
fent from hence to Newcaſtle. The rocks, which are 
dry at low water, are the beds of great quantities of ſea weed, 
which is cut, carried to the beach, and dried; a hollow is du 
in the ground three or four feet wide; round its margin are laid 

a row of ſtones, on which the ſea weed is placed, and ſet on 
fire within, and quantities of this fuel being continually heaped 
upon the circle, there is in the center a perpetual flame, from 
which a liquid, hke melted metal, drops into the hollow be. 
neath; when it is full, as it commonly is ere the cloſe of day, 
all heterogeneous matter being removed, the kelp is wrought 


with iron rakes, and brought to an uniform conſiſlence in a 
fate of fuſion, 1 


When 
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When cool, it conſol idates into a heavy dark-caloured alka- 
line ſubſtance, which undergoes in the glaſs-houſe a ſecond vi- 
trification, and aſſumes a perſect tranſparency; the progreſs by 
which thus a parcel of ſea weed, formerly the {limy bed of ſeals, 
or dreary ſhelter of ſhell-fiſh, is converted into a chryſlal luſtre 
for an aſſembly- room, or a ſet of glaſſes for his Majeſty's table, 
is a metamorphoſis that might be a ſubjett for an entertaining 
tale. | 


Inundations of Sand,. and means of prevention, from a note in 15 
For — v 

I have more than once, on the eaſtern coaſt of Scoiland, ob- 

ſerved the calamitous ſtate of ſeveral extenſive tracks, formerly - 


in a moſt flouriſhing condition, at preſent covered with ſand, 
unſtable as thoſe in the deſerts of Arabia. The pariſh of Fur- 


F +» 


vie, in the county of Aberdeen, is. now reduced to two farms, 
and above zool. a year loſt to the Errol family, as appears by. 
the oath of the Factor in 1600, made before the court of ſeſſion, 
to aſcertain the miniſter's ſalary, Not a. veſtige is to be ſeen of 
any building, unleſs a fragment of the church... g. 
e eſtate of Coecbin, near Forres, is another melancholy 
inſtance. This track was once worth gool. a year; at this time 
overwhelmed with ſand. This ſtrange inundation was fill in 

motion in 1769, chiefly when. a ſtrong wind prevailed. Its 
motion is ſo rapid, that I have been aſſured, that an apple-tree 

has been ſo covered withat in one ſeaſen, that only the very 
ſummit appeared. This diſtreſs was brought on about ninety 
years ago, and was occaſioned by the cutting down ſome trees, 
and pulling up the bent or ſtar which grew on the ſand hills; 
which at laſt gave riſe to the act of 15 Geo. II. c. gg, to prohi- 
bit the deſtruttion of this uſeful plant. * 
I beg leave to ſuggeſt to the public a poſſible means. of- put- 
ting a ſtop to their deſtructive ravages. * Providence has * 
formed this plant to grow only in pure ſand; mankind was left 
to make, in after times, an application of it ſuitable to their wants. 
The ſand bills on the portion of the Flintſhire ſhores, in the 
pariſh of Llanaſa, are covered with it naturally, and kept firm 
in their place. The Dutch provinces owe the cxiſtence, of part 
at leaſt of their country, to the ſowing of it on the mobile 
ov, hen tas 5 5 
My humane and amiable friend, the late B. Stillingſleęt, Eq. 

recommended the ſowing of this plant on the land) wilds. of 

Norfolk; that its matted roots might. prevent the deluges of ſand. 
wineh that country expenences.. oO: 


FI. 
9 * 
ö It 
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It has been already remarked, that whereſoever this plant 
ows, the ſalutary effects are ſoon obſerved to follow. A 
Bogle plant will fix the ſand, and gather it into a hillock ; theſe 
hillocks, by the increaſe af tion, are formed into larger, 
till, by d 


of the ſea, and might as often prove a preventative of the ca- 
lamity in queſtion. n eee 


I cannot therefore but recommend the trial to the inhabitants 


of many parts of North Britain. The plant grows in moſt 


places near the ſea, and is known to the Highlanders by the 


name of Murah, to the-Rngliſh/by-that of Bent-Star, Matt-grafs, 


or Marram; Linnæus calls it Arundo arenaria; the Dutch call 


This plant hath Riff and ſharp-pointed leaves, growing like 

a ruſh, a foot and half long, the roofs both creep and penetrate 

deeply into their ſandy beds; the ſtalk bears an ear five or fix 

inches 

 Foundiſh. By good fortune, as old Gerard obferves, no cattle 

will eat or touch this vegetable, allotted for other purpoſes, ſub- 
ſervient to the uſe of mankind. _ ee 


4 * For the FARMER's MAGAZIN E. 
- ART. VI. For a Horſe's Cold. | 
12 a handful of rue, and five or fix cloves of garlick, 


EE 


| 2 bruiſe both in a mortar till you make it into a perfect 


ſalve; then mix it with freſh butter, a little clarified honey, 
and one ounce of anniſeed finely powdered; then bruiſe it again, 
till you make it as balſamic as you can. Give two balls as bi 
as a Turkey's egg faſting, and ride out your horſe with cloths 
on till he is warm, but not to ſweat. ' Repeat it three mornings, 
and take away ſome blood the ſecond day after walking. Give 
warm water and litter down for four days. - 


Ac - . * — * : 


— — 


For the FARMER MAGAZINE. 
Ar. VII. 4 Strengilening Flummery. 


0 NE ounce and a quarter of ifing-glaſs, infuſed in as much | 


water as will cover it, boiled in a quart of milk till it 
comes to a pint, a blade of cinnamon, and a bit of lemon-peel; 
ſweeten it with loaf ſugar to your taſte, keep it ſtirring the 


whole time, pour it into cups, and ſtick it with almonds, to be 


eaten as other flummery, with white-winevor red. 


ART. 


egrees, a barrier is often formed againſt encroachments 


long, not unlike rye; the ſeeds are ſmall, brown, and 


! 
J 
| 
{ 
| 
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ART. VIII. On the uſe of Salt as Manure: 


M. SYLVan, 1 5 
8 writers have condemned ſalt as a deſtroyer of vege” 
tation; others ſay, that it is an improver of land. Pray 
ho is this difference to be accounted for; I wiſh ſome of your 
Correſpondents would elucidate this ſubjett, and in ſo doing 
_ oblige, your friend and conſtant reader, I 
 Gloceſter. 1 9 8 | T. L. 


_— 4 — 


In” 


Arr. IX. An account of the Or1G1N of the WOOLLEN 
ee Hog FrADE in ENGLAND. | 5 
ME of the earlieſt notices we have of ſheep in Britain, 
conſidered with reſpe& of their value, is found in Stilling- 
fleet, who tells us, that between the years ſeven hundred and 
twelve, and ſeven hundred and twenty-ſeven, were made cer- 
' tain laws of King Ina, and in thoſe a value or price was ſet 
upon the ſheep kind. The price of an ewe and her lamb 
together, tilla fortnight after Eaſter, is there ſet down at one 


| fhilting. The value of money was then very different from 


what it is now, but this, with all the allowances that can be made 
on that head, is but a very poor price. | 
We may learn by it that in King Ina's time the care of ſheep 
was grown to ſome concern in the iſland ; and there are other 
pages of the ſame period, that ſhew wool was an article com- 
Priſed in the purchaſe of theſe creatures; but by all we learn 
on this head, the art of working it was but at a poor height ; 
nor was any of it exported either 1 o 
Alfred, a name famous for military atchievements, and alſo for 
the care of arts and commerce, took no ſmall pains to improve 
this manufacture; but they did not much ſucceed; twas in 


a 


of theſe animals, was ſeen in the fucceeding years; 
for in 918, Edward, who had marricd the daughter of a coun- 
try gentleman, diſtinguiſhed by the regard he had ſhewn to this 
great concern, and thence called by thoſe who little underſtood 
what they read in earlier writers, a thepherd, had his own daugh- 
ters 92036 Wii in the art of carding, ſpinning, and manuſfattu. 
This double patronage beſtowed by Edward, the counte- 


Nance 


and the example he ſet in making * — 
was of Jo much aſſiſtance to ibe led that the paſurage 


roya favour, became a ſhepherd,” of bs leaf employgd. l. 
4enyon greatly an that article i te ben: 9 24 is 


their deftruRtion, three 
was not in that time a walf leſt in the 


agated and preſerved: qbr, withithe — Fu WYarcooa 
1 tbe 5 of wanuſoQurers. increaſed, and the de- 


7a, 5 che e eee 


valued at only a ſhilling in the — — chat in 000, 
undder the reign of Echelnedꝭ aJſheep-alone:whgavortb; a ſhilling, 


cipally wrought up the produce fol | 
families. 


7 S 
_ we may ſee the working up not v faſt, 
The black book — — — fea man, 


n 


B * ws - oe GR * 
= : * 
K 
* 


. 


And Uu F. 
nance he gave to one who employ 


n Kalan ſheep, 
work che vo 


of the ſouthern countries became moſtly occupied. in wr goo Þ 
and every one; fond of recommending birdlelt _ 


The wplves were ſor ſont: dime the privz;pal abſiacle io the 
progreſs of this great undertaking;: but.:after many Rtrugghes 
ws re inconyenicnee, Fdgar; about theiyear genlewng a 
e upon their heads, ani · c · every other means ae 

four years didethe buſineſs: 


Nn TEE 


The value of the to. the adinber 


ſheep. roſe in 


he ſame author tell us that in 


agether were 


mand ſor it enlarged. >; 


=- any reſtraint ob. deen Tannen Was Saxon. 
- 14.51, $8 8003-2448 1... 
nd. hens that e of tap ra rn ae Ae 
that it was but ſlowly, : No 22 

cloth, is yet beard of in the n | 


A hundeed 


_ the n — houſehold, there mentions 
n for cattle, and ahe ſum on each ar- 
üicle 7. Dated. en. years before this time we find, 25 55 
was eſtimated at five · pence, 
— ways Codd anon him who'choſe to pay his-tax 
| m_ of cnt, wa nas only four-pece in the Plate 


C Purſaing this ſubjeR in the-old records, we find: dre deer 


more numerous in all the ſucceeding reigns, and we ſee their 


value incr _conſtantly with their number. In dhe tice 
of Henry the Firſt, about the year 1120, tory e va- 


lued at one pound. 
In 1183 an antient record tells us. that by the caſtom of Be. 


You. V. | U | leſh?}, 


— — 


d on a 


t 

"1 
Ly 
1 
& 
| 
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leſhal, the tenants of Sherborn were, on certain occaſions, to 

make their acknowledgement by deliveri el a ram, but if A. 
x 


"hole to pay in money, the price was at eigii- pe 
The reader is not to imagine chat this price eflablithed | upon 
the „had regard io their fleſh for ſood, without reſpe& to the 
-wool:-it-is true that all hiſtorians are filent upon the progreſs 
of that commodity and its manufacturers, but we have, a few 
"years thereafter a memorable inſtance of the regard ſhewn to 
"it as a national rommodit yx. 
Richard the Firſt; in the year 11 193, 3, returning from the holy 
war," vas taken priſoner by the Duke of Auſtria. A vaſt ran- 
ſom was required, and e raiſing ĩt one year's wool was de- 
manded from two of our abbeys. This is a paſſage recorded 
dy Rapin. and all the common hiſtorians, and is fupported 
on the beſt authorities: and this ſhews. that we liave not had 
ä ide fone account tramſmittell tn us of the pro eſs of this ar- 


that all the time che price of ſheep was in- 
wool was ril and that this was the prin- 
e in and we find that at this 
. period wool was become the — of the iſland: the 
thing next damed in purchaſes to money. 
Till chis time we hear, as above- mentioned, nothi of 2 
: uſe of wool,: except for our home capfumption, but this tranſ- 
athon: leengs.es r the eyes of the neighbouring na- 
y tions. in Aeg Engliſh wool in payment, they found it 
_ excellent, and etc think af it as a purchaſe. The 
"paſtures of Britanflow ſhewed the world their excellence for 
+the ſeeding thiaziſeful animal, and the hulbandmen began to ac- 
-quire 2 reputation ſor its m nt. Exportation of wool 
became a common practice, and the article from this time grew 
ſo imp that it was the great ſource on all emergencies. 
It was the land fax and the malt bill of thoſe early periods. 
Tze firſt notice of its 2 5 on is in the r 2090 only 


ti 
five years from the time of Richard's ran 
In this yearwe find, in Maddock's + hiſtory . the exchequer ; 
chat Geryaſe de, Aldermanbury, rendering an account of the 
»chamberlainſhip of London, gives in this ſingular and impor- 
tant article: fines from merchants for permiſſion to export 
: wool and leather twenty three pounds twelve ſhillings. . 
At the ſame time that quantities of wool began to be exported, 
-the manufacturing of it at home increaſed. The ſame exche- 
quer account gives a liſt of ſeveral ſums by the ſale of wool at 
home; of twenty pounds from one perſon, and of two hun- 
dred and n marks n the teizure of a quantity that 


was 


book, that in the 
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was attempted to be fi out of the kingdom, or exporied 
vithout paying the fine for lewe. 1 27 lo 22 
This is an article recorded i in the ſame author, and ĩt tends 
happily to the the real price of vel in 
ai 3 The quantity ol wool ſeized on this oe on was 
| ſacks. Each ſack we find was valued at five marks, and each 
ſack contained twenty-ſix ſione of wool. This ſettles the price 
of wool in England, in the latter part of the reign of N 
the Firſt, at little more than two and — th * lhe 
two and ſix- pence was, at that time, one-eighth f a pound 
ſilver, and was equal to about three times hat quaniey a 
_ of ſilver now; that is, to ſeven. ſhillings and ſix · ꝓpence — 
The reader will, not blame us for deſcend: 
in a point of this curioſity and importance, "Te tall e Mal endes. 
vour to trace the hiſtory of this — x from the beſt re- 
cords of earlier time, and ſhew him its es and decline 
under the different err e N or oppreſſion, of its 


| About thirty years after the E found the way of leres 
1 2 ſo far in ous. 


their neighbours with our 
A 2 he art of dying. At firſt 


es 
. ht N for the cloath- 


| ing of the farmer his n 
derſtood the work 2 — ach then had to ſpare 
from the ſervice. of family to market; but all this time the 
wool was only up, a it was fun by the ſheep, 
and all cloth was of t 
They found thoſe who imported wool and wwoollen. cloth 
from us, in its natural colour, dyed it at home ; and they ſoon, 
learned nan tang Ogg here. We read in the ſtatute- 
year of Henry the Third, dyed cloth 
was limited by a certain law, as to, its quantity and meaſure. 
, France, and other difficulties, -broke in upon 
ſs of our national trade in 1346. The 1 and 
ah A be the Engliſh merchants in France, and thoſe of the 
French merchants in England, were ſeized in conſequence, of 
hoſtilities between the two nations; and in 1275, all commerce 
was prohibi ed between and Flanders. — a like ac- 
count; but upon this occaſion we find an inſtangę of the gras 
hej ight 10 whuch the wool trade of England was arrivec 
— for a few Flewiſh merchants were permitt 7 
a quantity. of * wor, with them, Ply 425 for 
the permiſh * was no. : 
and ad ba aal air lere —— = 


Se e of the atmoſt benefit to the t 
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ten fillings a ſack.” We ſee by this how ſwift a reſs the 
commerce of the kingdom, in this article, had made; when 
cke tuſbandmen underſtood ihe value of the commodity 5 and 
the legiflatar@ericouraged its manufafture. 
We je find by the accounts here given, how little hiſtorians and 
| dthers:/have'&« this important article. Thoſe-who ſpeak 
E the manufattute of broad cloths in England, follow one ano- 
her in — -the' time of their being firſt made at the year 
1431 We. be from this circumſtance, coontenanced by the 
Katte book, an guide, that they were not only made 
But dyed ſa etly as i in the year 1820, one hundred and eleven 
years before) that time; and probably the origin of the mk. 
Are a muth — than that. 
pe quantity of wool our country produced ſoot after, is io 
de gueſſed from the vaſt' exportation we have named under 
* Flemiſh merchants ; and this is punftually recorded by 
Aynier,no” 1 „ 
In 1284, foreign hunts 2 were e to eſtabliſh them- 
felves in Ihe king om, for rhe encouragement of the woollen | 
fanHfabtarts,”” had till this time been obliged to lodge 
m the Hoolſes of bur own people, and could not trade otherwiſe 
ans bpm \ range ag barge but now they were 


in their o names; and the „ 
In' 1291; 'Sandwi 


ah in Kent was made the peneral market, 
by abb Edwad the firſt, and fo vaſtly did the trade increaſe, 
aps the «my ng frye te that den five y a — this 12 
FLeuſtom ape it tw to illings a 
and dhe RS e 
"This demand was itideed re 


d, den mot bool gpu 
bre bud dhe trade, len 


ſole powers That Was a ſtroke too arbitrary for Nr days of | 

Virwivus thevty.7 the wetchiamre exclaimed: dgainſt it; and they 
Waifled v're)eaſt froin the abſolute exaction, the additionalduty 
being chivyed by this act upon them with fuch Braitarions, clit 


: dependent on their pleaſure ; and foon after. 
W N elt to the determination of Parliament. 


N bf eek nes whey Oats me Gl Wo Gt rhe a en for 10d ul wook 
Ten Mäflü ouriſhing in London; and feveral of the 
ſea.port Ws :" the 3 uty 


n exported Wo6l'was eſta. 
edpdfiit'3ccordin ag tothe weight add the ſcatek 
55 f arts were ks 

ſolemg # 


do de en 


by thoſe in London, and delivered 
IS by the Lord . into > HP I | 


Yi 72 \ 4 


10 
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In 1997; the Wars with France denianding 2 great Ny. 
— woollen trade was ſo flouriſhing that * was had to 
The Parliament granted ſer two br three y Mil- 
ng a ſatk upon wool.. This vas the exaQion Soi Seca. 
ſioned ſo much diſturbamte at firſt; bit now it was legally e- 
bliſhed and re egularly pa: The King promifed never to dæmüfd 
more than t Without conſent of Parliament; ati 
the woollen trade flouriſhed under this large drawback, and the 
diſadvantages of a war togetlier. | 
Theſe were times of virtuous gbvernmerit. The King was 
thankful to his ſabjefts ſor fo Thrge a ſupply, and he was 
to find that the wovllen trade ca be = 105 but he 8 it 
no er than it was required exigeticies of the ſtate, 
on js. 1 of which it by 10 He called a parliament, 
and of his own free accofd gave up the additiohal duty, pub- 
lihing a proclamation that no more chan we old ſum ſhould 
any where be demande. 
The price of ſheep now natur roſe with the value of their 
wool, but ſtill the number made ſome alteration. We read iti 
Thorn of 3s. apiece being given for three hundred ſheep; 
but it was at an idm feaſt, 1309. The current price 
about chat time was much Teſs, as we find in the atis of the 
cotnmon council of London, and in Bu 
Tithe year 1915, Ve find the price of ſheep eſtabliſhed in 
ſuch a manner, = 10 ive us a fair infight into the value of 
wWoob at hat ie Heep, if delivered horn, was fixed 
at fourteen- — if unſnorn at twenty-perice, but we mult 
not extehll dis conſideration farther than to the value of the 
wool, for it nas u time of fattine,— 
Froim this period ce woolſen'trade * berame ah objekt more 
than ever of the pou concern.) Perſons of all nations, who 
could improve the Manufacture of broad cloth, were encou- 
raged to come over; and among numbers brought under great 
encoùragements from Flanders, Brabant, and Zealand, there 
were ſome ſo worthy of the advantages che) received. we] hey 
ſoon fet the trade upon à moſt r ible ting abroad, 
upon the moſt profitable ſoumdation at home. 
— confequience! of the greater and more profitable rraffick In 
| this article, the price roſe; and the more aſſiſtances were Jrawn 
from ĩt for the ſtate: in Edward the third's reign, toward the end, 
we reid of ſubſidy aſter ſubſidy en wool: and in Richard the 
ſecond's reign mere fabſidtes were demanded: the traders com- 
ained, and the matter tzeing candidhj examined, it appeared, 
Kat though they were not t wholly wi treaſon of complaint, 


\ 4 


the ſecond's time a ſubſidy | had amoun 


* wool, had riſen. 
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yet the trade could bear additional loads, and that they age 


raiſe fortunes. 


In the reign of Henry the fourth, the lanclion of 


granted to the King, for a limited time, a ſubſidy Ney . ſhil. 
| nga n every, ack. of wool 


ing to the natives, and 
four pounds on thoſe of ſtrangers exported ; and ſuch was the | 
produce of wool in Britain at that period, and ſuch the foreign 
demand for it, that the 22 exported was not leſs than a 
hundred and thirty thouſand packs in a year: and in Richard 
to a hundred and 
ſixty thouſand pounds. This is related by Pryn, and the other 
hiſtorians, and is ſupported on the beft authorities. 
The fame ſubſidy that had been granted to Henry the fourth, 
was allowed for four years in Henry the fifth's time. 
In the reign of Henry the ſixth we find ggs. 4d. a ſack al- 
lowed to the King on the natives property in this article; and 
4d. on that of ſira ers. The woollen trade increaſed un- 
S all this demand ; d Norwich about this time became emi- 


In the former. reigns » the large ſubſidies. on wool had been 
granted only for two, three, or four years, in time of rams 'Y 


nent in it. 


but in the reign of Edward the fourth, the charge of thirty-three 


ſhillings and four-pence on the wool of the natives, and of three 

5 hx ſhillings. and eight-pence on that of n. even 

the naturalized, was granted to him for life. _ | 
Even this proved no check to the traffick. Encloſures be. 


came more frequent; the land was more improved, the manage 


of the cattle and their cattle was better underſtood ; and England 


carried the praiſe for this article before all other nations. 


In the reign of Richard the third, though the traffick was 
encumbered with large ſubſidies, it continually. In 
the ſucceeding reign of Henry the ſeventh, the greateſt regard 
was ſhewn to trade in every article, in none more than this. 
The exportation of wool was limited, and the manufacture of 


_ Cloths increaſed accordingly. 


In Henry the eighth's reign the produce of wool was er. 
than at any time 8 and its he produce of with Ce 
tity; ſuch was the demand for it abroad and ſuch the conſump- 
tion of it at home. Farmers were laid under certain limitations 
as to the number of ſheep they were allowed to keep; but theſe 
were you extenſive ones; and we may ſee by the account pre- 
ſerved of this tranſaction, and of th pie of thing at that time, 
to what an advance the care of that anima &s macs of . 

No 
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No one was to have more than 2000, but this with many ex- 
ceptions. The ſtatute, by way of reaſon, recites © The advanced 
price of all the native commodities in the her, ck That 
„ ſome had at that time vaſt numbers of ſheep, which 
* for victual had riſen in price from two ſhillings and wy + 
ox atthe moſt three ſhillings, to fix ſhillings, or five ſhillings, 
or four ſhillings at the leaſt; and that a ſtone of cloathing, 
-* heretofore in ſome ſhires accuſtomed to be ſold for eighteen- 
_ 4) pence or twenty-pence, had riſen to four ſhillings, or three 
, ſhillings and four-pence at leaſt. In others, where it had been 
4 fold: for two ſhillings and'four-pence, or two. ſhillings and 
* eight-pence, or three ſhillings at the moſt, it was then ſold 
«+ for five ſhillings or four ſhillings. and eight-pence the leaſt.” 
I we look back to the prices of wool in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth of Edward the third, which was near two hundred 
years before, the loweſt, viz. the wools of Cumberland and 
eſtmoreland, were ſold for above two ſhillings per ſlone, ex- 
cluſive of the duty, which was ſomething more than one ſhil- 
ling and fix-pence per ſtone; and thoſe of Salop, at better than 

four ſhillings and ten-pence per ſtone, in like manner. So that 
in fat; there ſeems to have been at this time no advance in the 
price of wool from the period juſt mentioned: but very much 
the 41 conſidering that the ſhilling was then two hundred 

and ſixty- ſour grains; and at this time, hut one hundred and 
eighteen. Nor was it any advance from, the. cheap price of 

which H. Knygton ſpeaks, becauſe the ſhilling was then two 
hundred and thirteen grains. Much leſs was wool dearer at this 
time, than in the fourth of Henry the VIth. The price being 
then not only nearly equal to the higheſt rate mentioned in this 
act, but the ſhilling then, at the loweſt, contained twenty-four 
grains more than at the time of the att; and therefore we are 
to ſuppole the complaint then made, concerning the dearneſs 
of wool, to have had reſpett to ſome intermediate later times, 
in which the price of wool does not new appear; and which 
| was probably occaſioned by the monopolizations of the mer- 
chants of the ſtaple, and the manufafturers _ _. 

As to the price of victual, it will not be amiſs to inſert here 
a little piece of hiſtory, which Biſhop Fleetwood takes from 
Mr. Stow, in the year one thouſand five hundred and thirty- 
three. It was that year enacted, That butchers ſhould (ell 
* their beef and mutton by weight: beef for a half-penny. the 
pound; and mutton for three farthings : which being deviſed 
for the great commodity of the realm, as it was thought, pro- 
ved far otherwiſe. For at that time, i. e. one — hve 


hundred 


has 
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hundred and thirty _ oxen were {old for twenty-ſix 
« ſhillings and cight-pence, fat wethers for three ſhillings and 
« four-pence, fat calues for the like price; and a fat lamb for 


I twelve-pence. The butchers fold. penny pieces of beef, for 


* the relief of the poor, every piece two pounds and a: halt, 
1 ſometimes three pounds. And thirteen, ſometimes fourteen, 
* of theſe pieces for twelve-peace. Mutton eight-pence the 
* quarter, & a hundred 


grown to iinee need not be ſet 


e or hag nox ſerved their. be cs London: 
8 [Taos one: n 1 e. 
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Wich ſome of your e . 8 experience 
declare, whether a crop of Buck Wheat harveſted- would 
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not improve Land, and be a preparation ſor Wheat, as well 


as if the plants were ploughed in when in flower. From what 


I have ſeen myſelf, 1 think the Crop. of Wheat has been as 


aſter the one as the . * 1 want a real U 
do aſcertain the ſoft. 


weight of beef ir four hogs & eight- 
* pence.,” What price it * Jon 
-* down. : At this time alſo, and not before, | were foreign 
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A DisstRTATI1ON on the Progreſs and preſent State of 


AGRICULTURE. {[ Continued. ] 


EUR U K. 


Bur it will be aſked whether a great degree of population 


is of uſe to promote the happineſs of mankiad. This is 


an idle queſtion. In fact, the point is not to multiply men, 
in order to make them happy ;—it is ſufficient to make them 
happy, that they ſhould multiply. All the means which concur 


in the proſperity of any ſtate, tend of themſelves to the 
propagation of its people. A legiſlator, deſirous of an increaſe 


of people merely to have a greater number of ſoldiers, and of 


ſubjects only for the purpoſe of ſubduing his neighbours, 


would be a monſter, and an enemy to the human race, ſince 


his plans of political increaſe would be ſolely directed to the 
deſtruction of others. A legiſlator, on the contrary, who, like 


Solon, ſhould form a republic, whoſe multitudes might people 


the deſert coaſts of the ſea; or who like Penn, ſhould make 
laws for the cultivation of his colony, and forbid war, ſuch a 


| legiſlator would undoubtedly be conſidered as a God on earth. 


Even though his name ſhould not be immortalized, he would 
live in happineſs, and die contented, eſpecially if he could be 
certain of leaving behind him laws of ſuch wiſdom as to free 
his people for ever from the vexation of taxes. 

A tax may be defined a ſacrifice of a part of a man's pro- 


perty for the preſervation of the other: from hence it follows, 
that there ſhould not be any tax either among people in a ſtate 
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1 UT it will be aſked whether a great degree of population 


Dis of uſe to promote the happineſs of mankiad. This is 
an idle queſtion. In fact, the point is not to multiply men, 


in order to make them happy ;—it is ſufficient to make them 


happy, that they ſhould multiply. All the means which concur | 
in the proſperity of any ſlate, tend of themſelves to the 


_ propagation of its people. A legiſlator, deſirous of an increaſe 


of people _ to have a greater number of ſoldiers, and of 


ſubjects only for the r of ſubduing his neighbours, 
would be a monſter, and an enemy to the human race, ſince 


his plans of political increaſe would be ſolely directed to the 


deſtruction of others. A legiſlator, on the contrary, who, like 
Solon, ſhould form a republic, whoſe multitudes might people 
the deſert coaſts of the ſea; or who like Penn, ſhould make 
| laws for the cultivation of his colony, and forbid war, ſuch a 


iſlator would undoubtedly be conſidered as a God on earth. 


Even though his name ſhould not be immortalized, he would 


live in happineſs, and die contented, eſpecially if he could be 
f leaving behind him laws of ſuch wiſdom as to free 


A tax may be defined a ſacrifice of a part of a man's pro- 
perty for the preſervation of the other : from hence it follows, 
that there ſhould not be any tax either among people in a ſtate 

Val. V. . 1 28 — 0 
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of ſlavery, or among ſavages, for the former no longer enjoy 
any property, and the latter have not yet acquired any. 
But when a nation poſſeffes any large and valuable property, 
when its fortune is ſufficiently eftablithed, and is confiderable 
enough to make.the 2 of government neceſſary, when 
it has poſſeſſions, trade, and wealth capable of tempting the 
avidity of its neighbours who may be poor or ambitious ; then, 
in order to guard its frontiers, or its provinces, to proteft its 
navigation, and keep up its police, there is a neceſſity for 
forces and for a revenue. It is but juſt and requifite, that the 
perſons who are employed in any manner for the public good, 
mould be maintained by all the other orders of the ſociety. 
There have been countries and times, in which a portion of 
the territory was aſſigned for the public expences of the ſtate. 
The government, not being enabled of itſelf to turn ſuch exten- 
five poſſeſſions to advantage, was forced to entruſt this charge 
to adminiſtrators, who either neglected the revenues, or ap - 
propriated them to their own 5. 1 This practice brought on 
till greater inconveniences. Either the royal domains were 
too conſiderable in time of peace, or inſufficient for the calls 
of war. In the firſt inſtance, the liberty of the ſtate was op- 
preſſed by the ruler of it, and in the latter, by ſtrangers. It 
has, therefore, been found neceſſary to have Heron. to the 
contributions of the citizens. EE 3 
Theſe funds were in early times not conſiderable. The 
ſtipends then allowed were merely an indemnification to thoſe 
whom public affairs prevented from attending to thoſe employ- 
ments that were neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence. Their reward 
aroſe from that pleaſing ſenſation which we experience from an 
internal conſciouſneſs of our own virtue, and from the view 
of the homage paid to it by other men. This moral wealth 
was the greateſt treaſure of rifing ſocieties: a kind of coin 
which it was equally the intereſt of government and of morality 
not to diminiſh the value of bn 
Honour held the place of taxes no leſs in the flouriſhing 
periods of Greece, than in the infant ſtate of ſocieties. The 
patriot, who ſerved his country, did not think he had any right 
to deſtroy it. The impoſis laid by Ariſtides on all Greece, for 
the . of the war againſt Perſia, was ſo moderate, that 
thoſe who were to contribute, of themſelves, called it the happy 


fortune of Greece! What times were theſe, and what a coun- 
try, in which taxes made the happineſs of the people! 
Ihe Romans acquired power and empire almoſt without any 
alliſtance from the public treaſury. The love of wealth would 
Tak: i 
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have diverted them from the conqueſt of the world. The 
public ſervice was attended to without any views of intereſt, 
even after their manners had been corrupted. 

Under the feudal government, there were no taxes, for on 
what could they have been levied? The man and the land 
were both the property of the Lord. It was both a real and 
a perſonal ſervitude, _ 5 

When knowledge began to flouriſh in Europe, the nations 
turned their thoughts towards their own ſecurity. They vo- 
luntarily furniſhed contributions to repreſs foreign and domeſtic 
enemies. But thoſe tributes were moderate, becauſe princes 
were not yet abſolute enough to divert them to the purpoſes 
of their own capricious humours, or to the advantage of their 
ambition. | - | 3 

The new world was diſcovered, and the paſſion ſor conqueſt 
engaged every nation. That ſpirit of aggrandizement was in- 
conſiſtent with the flowneſs with which affairs are managed in 
popular aſſemblies; and ſovereigns ſucceeded without much 
difficulty in appropriating to themſelves greater rights than they 
had ever before enjoyed. The impoſition of taxes was the 
moſt important of their uſurpations, and it is that whoſe con- 
foquence have been the moſt pernicious. 3 
rinces have even ventured to render the marks of ſervitude 

apparent upon all their ſubjects, by levying a poll- tax. Inde- 
endent of the humiliation it is attended with, can any thing 

more arbitrary than ſuch a tax ? „ 
Is the tax to be levied upon voluntary information? But 
this would require between the monarch and his ſubjects an 
ab achment to each other arifing from a principle of asf 
which ſhould unite them by a mutual love of the general good; 
or, at leaſt, a regard to the public welfare, to infpire the one 
with confidence in the other, by a ſincere and reciprocal com- 
munication of their intelligence, and of their ſentiments. 
Even then, upon what is this conſcientious principle to be 
founded, which is to ſerve as an inſtruftor, a guide, and a 
check, in the affairs of government ? ok 

Is the ſanctuary of families, or the cloſet of the citizen to 
be invaded, in order gain by ſurpriſe, and bring to light, what 
| He does not chuſe to reveal, what it is often of importance to 
Kim not to diſcover. What an inquiſition is this! What an 
injurious violence! Though we ſhould even become acquainted 
with the reyenues and means of ſubſiſtence of every individual, 
do they not vary from one year to another with the uncertain 
and precarious produftions Ry ? Are they not leſſened 

| | 2 | | 
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by the increaſe of children, by the decay of ſtrength through 


ſickneſs, age, and laborious occupations. The very faculties of 
the human ſpecies, which are uſeful and employed in laborious 
occupations, do they not change with thoſe viciſſitudes oc- 
caſioned by time in every thing that depends on nature and 
fortune? The perſonal tax is a vexation then to the individual 
without being a general benefit. A poll-tax is a fort of ſlavery, 
oppreſſive to the man, without being profitable to the Rate. 
After princes had impoſed this tax, which is a mark of 
deſpotiſm, or which leads to it ſooner or later, impoſts were 
then laid upon articles of conſumption, Sovereigns have af- 

' feed to conſider this new tribute as in ſome meaſure voluntary, 
becauſe it riſes in proportion to the expences of the ſubject, 
which he is at liberty to increaſe or diminiſh according to his 
abilities, or his propenſities, which are for the moſt part 

faftitious. © ko 2 1 
But if taxation affect the commodities which are of im- 
mediate neceſſity, it muſt be conſidered as an act of the greateſt 
cruelty. Previous to all the laws of ſociety, man had a right to 
ſubſiſt. And is he to loſe that right by the eſtabliſhment of 
laws? To ſell the produce of the earth to the people at a high 
rice, 1s in reality to deprive them of it: to wreſt from them 
by a tax the natural means of preſerving life, is in ſact to affect 
the very principle of their exiſtence By extorting the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the needy, the ſtate takes from him his ſtrength 
with his food, It reduces the poor man to a ſtate of beggary; 
and the labouring man to that of idleneſs; it makes the unfor- 
tunate man become a rogue; that is, it is the cauſe of bringing 
the man who is ready to ſtarve to an untimely end, from the 
extreme diſtreſs to which he is reduced. Ws 
If the impoſts affect commodities leſs neceſſary, how many 
hands loſt to tillage and the arts are employed, not in guardin 
the bulwarks of the empire, but in crowding the kingdom with 
an infinite number of uſeleſs barriers; in embarraſling the gates 
of towns; infeſting the highways and roads of commerce; and 
ſearching into cellars, granaries, and flore-houſes! What a 
ſtate of war between prince and people, between ſubje& and 
ſubject! How many priſons, gallies, and gibbets, prepared for 
à number of unhappy perſons who have been urged on to 
fraudulent practices, to ſmuggling, and even to piracy by the 
iniquity of the revenue laws ! C 
The avidity of ſovereigns has extended itſelf from the 
articles of conſumption to thoſe of traffic carried on from one 
Fate to another, Inſatiable tyrants! Will ye never be ſen- 


ſible, 
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ible, that if ye lay duties on what ye offer to the ſtranger, he 
will buy at a cheaper rate, he will give wor the price demanded 
by other ſlates: if even your own ſubjetts were the ſole pro- 

rietors of that produce you have taxed, they ſtil] would never 
be able to make other nations ſubmit to ſuch exactions; for in 
that caſe the demand would be for a leſs quantity, and the over- 


plus would oblige them to lower the price, in order to find a 
Lale for it. 8 Rs 5 
The duty on merchandiſe, which one ſlate receives from 
another, is not Jeſs unreaſonable. The price of the goods 
being regulated by the competition of other countries, the, 
duties will be paid by the ſubjects of that ſtate which buys 
commodities for its neighbours. Poſſibly, the increaſe in the 
price of foreign produce may diminiſh the conſumption of it. 
But if a leſs quantity of merchandiſe is fold to any country. 
a leſs quantity will be purchaſed of it. The profits of trade 
are to be eſtimated in proportion to the quantity of merchandiſe 
ſold and bought. Coinmerce is in fact nothing more than an 
exchange of the value of one commodity for that of another. 
It is not poſſible then to oppoſe the courſe of theſe exchanges, 
without lowering the value of the productions that are ſold, by 
reſtraining the ſale of them. _ „„ 
Whether therefore duties are laid on our own or on foreign 
merchandiſe, the induſtry of the ſubject will neceſſarily ſu 
by it. The means of payment will be fewer, and there will be 
| leſs raw materials to work up. The greater diminution there is 
in the annual produce, the greater alſo will be the decreaſe of 
labour. Then all the laws that can be made againſt beggars 
will be ineffectual, for man muſt live on what is given him, if 
he cannot live by what he earns. | 
What is the mode of taxation the moſt proper to conciliate 
the public intereſt with the rights of individuals? It is the 
land-tax. An impoſt is, with reſpect to the perſon upon whom 
it is charged, an annual expence. It can only, therefore, be 
aſſeſſed on an annual revenue; for nothing but an annual 
revenue can diſcharge an annual expence. Now there never 
can be any annual revenue, except that of the land. It is land 
only which returns yearly what has been beſtowed upon it, 
with an additional profit that may be diſpoſed of. It is but 
within theſe few years that we have begun to be ſenſible of this 
important truth. Some men of abilities will one day be able to 
demonſtrate the evidence of it : and that government which 


firſt makes this the foundation of its ſyſtem, will OO, be 


it may not be for his intereſt to burden and oppreſs 42 ©, 
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raiſed to a degree of proſperity unknown to all nations and 
all ages. 5 
If in this age the tax were firſt laid on the land, would it not 
_ neceſſarily be ſuppoſed that the contribution ſhould be propor. 
tioned to the extent and value of the eſtates? Would any 
one dare to alledge his employments, his ſervices, his dignities, 
in order to ſcreen himſelf from the tributes exafted by the 
public weal ? What connection have taxes with ranks, titles, 
and conditions? They relate only to the revenue: and this 


belongs to the ſtate, as ſoon as it becomes neceſſary for the 


public defence. a be 5 
That taxes may not be exorbitant, they ſhould be ordered, 
regulated, and adminiſtered, by the repreſentatives of the public. 


The impoſt has ever depended on, and muſl be . ee 
to the property poſſeſſed. He that is not maſter of t 


he pro- 
duce is not maſter of the field. Tributes, therefore, among 


all nations have always been firſt impoſed by the proprietors 


only; whether the lands were divided among the conquerors, 
or the clergy ſhared them with the nobles, or whether they 
paſſed by means of commerce and induſtry into the hands of 
the generality of the citizens; every where, thoſe who were 
in poſſeſſion of the lands had reſerved themſelves the right of 
not being taxed without their own conſent. If we do not 
admit this principle, there is no longer any monarchy, or any 
_—  --- | 33 „ 
Ye people, whoſe kings command every thing they pleaſe, 


read over again the 2 yu_ own country. Ye will ſee 
t 


that your anceſtors aſſem 


ſelves and deliberated when- 
ever a ſubſidy was in agitation. If this cuſtom is negletted. 
the right is not loſt ; it is recorded in heaven, which has given 


the earth to mankind to poſſeſs ; it is written on the field you 
have taken the pains to incloſe, in order to ſecure to your- 


ſelves the enjoyment of it: it is written in your hearts, 


| where the Divinity has impreſſed the love of liberty. Man, 


whoſe head is raiſed towards heaven, was not made in the 
image of his creator to bow before man. No man is greater 
than another, but by the choice and conſent of all. Ye cour- 
tiers, your greatnels ariſes from your lands, and not from the 
power and ſtate of your maſter, Be leſs ambitious, and ye 
will be richer. Do juſtice to your vaſſals, and you will im- 


prove your fortunes by increaſing the general happineſs. 


If the right of impoling taxes be in the prince alone, though | 


yet they will be burdened and oppreſſed. A falſe : 


cruel 


ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem of politics will ſoon perſuade him that rich ſubjects 
will always become inſolent; that they muſt be diſtreſſed, in 
order to be reduced to ſubjeftion; and that poverty is the firmeſt 
rampart of the throne. He wilt proceed fo far as to believe 
that every thing is at his diſpoſal, that nothing belongs to his 
flaves, and that he does them a favour in every thing he 
leaves them. 5 | | „ 
The government will appropriate to itſelf all the means and 
reſources of induſtry; and will lay ſuch reſtraints on the ex- 
ports and imports of every article of trade, as will entirely 
abſorb the profits arifing from it. Commerce will be carried 
on by the means and for the benefit of the treaſury. Cultiva- 
tion will be neglected by mercenaries who can have no hopes 
of acquiring property. The nobility will ſerve in the army 
only for pay. The magiſtrate will give judgment only for the 
fake of his fees and his ſalary. Merchants will hoard up their 
fortunes in order to tranſport them out of a land where there is 
no ſpirit of patriotiſm, nor any ſecurity left. The nation, 
then loſing all its importance, will conceive an indifference for 
its kings; will ſee its enemies only in thoſe who are its maſters; 
will be induced to hope that a change of maſter will tend to 


alleviate its ſervitude ; will expect its deliverance from a 


revolution, and the reſtoration of its tranquillity from an entite 
overthrow of the ſtate. | 0 

Let us now ſpeak of a reſource, which ſovereigns turn to 
the ruin of their people: that is, Public Credit. 

In general, what is called public credit, is only a delay al- 
lowed for payment. Credit then ſuppoſes a double confidence; 
confidence in the perſon who is in want of it, and confidence 

in his ablilities to pay. The firſt is the moſt neceſſary. It is 
too common for à man in debt, who is deſtitute of honeſty, 
to break his engagements, though he is able to fulfil them; 

and to diſſipate 1 fortune by irregularity and extravagance. 
But the ſenſible and honeſt man may, by a variety of ſchemes 
well conducted, acquire or replace the means that have failed 
him for a time. = © 
The chief end of Commerce is conſumption, but before 
commodities have reached the places where they are to be 
conſumed, a conſiderable time 155 paſſes, and great expences 
muſt be incurred. If the merchant is compelled to make his 
purchaſes with ready money, commerce will neceſſarily de- 
cline. The ſeller as well as the buyer will be equally ſuffe- 
rers by it. Theſe conſiderations have given riſe to private 
credit among the individuals of one ſociety, or even of ſeveral 


ſocieties. 
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ſocieties. It differs from public credit in this particular, that 
ie latter is the credit of a whole nation conſidered as forming 
one ſingle body. ; 
Between public and private credit there 1s alſo this difference, 
that profit 1s the end of the one, and expence of the other. 
From hence it follows, that credit is gain with reſpett to the 
merchant ; becauſe it furniſhes him with the means of acquiring 
riches ; but with reſpetct to governments, it is one cauſe of im- 
poveriſhing them, ſince it only ſupplies them with the means of 
ruining themſelves. A ſtate that borrows, alienates a portion 
ol its revenue for a capital which it ſpends. It is then poorer 
after having thus borrowed, than it was before it had recourſe 
to that deſtructive expedient. Notwithſtanding the ſcarcity of 
gold and ſilver, the governments in former ages were unac- 
quainted with public credit, even in the periods of the moſt fatal 
and critical events. They formed during peace a ſtock that was 
reſerved for times of diſtreſs. The ſpecie being by this method 
circulated afreſh, excited induſtry, and alleviated, in ſome 
_ meaſure, the inevitable calamities of war. Since the diſcovery 
of the New World has made gold and ſilver more common, 
thoſe who have had the adminiſtration of public affairs have 
enerally engaged in enterpriſes above the abilities of the people 
| = governed; and have not ſcrupled to burthen poſterity 
with debts they had ventured to contract. That ſyſtem of op- 
preſſion has been continued; it will affett the lateſt generations, 


 _ and oppreſs all nations and all ages. 


The uſe of public credit, though ruinous to every ſtate, is 
not equally ſo to all. A nation that has ſeveral valuable pro- 
ductions of its own; whoſe revenue is entirely free; which 
has always fulfilled its engagements; nor has been ambitious 
of making conqueſis; and which is not dependent upon a 
foreign power for its government; ſuch a nation will raiſe 
money at an eaſier rate, than a ſlate whoſe ſoil is not fertile; 

| whoſe debts are conſiderable, and which engages in underta- 

kings beyond its ſtrength ; which has deceived its creditors, and 
groans beneath an arbitrary power. The lender, who of courſe 
impoſes the law, will always proportion the terms to the. 
riſques he muſt run. Thus, a people, whoſe finances are in a 
ſtate of confuſion, will ſoon fall into the utmoſt diftreſs by 
public credit: but even the beſt regulated government will 
allo experience a decline in its proſperity from it. _ 


. 5 [ To be continued. 
ART, II. 
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To the Right Honourable the EARL of STAMFORD, 
Preſident to the Agriculture Society at Mancheſter. 
ä 


"HE following account of a new method of making Pot-aſh was 
lately read before the Royal Society, and will be inſerted in the 

next publication of that learned body. But as the diſcovery is highly 
intereſting to the Farmer, and the Philoſophical Tranſactions are in few | 
hands, I take the liberty of communicating it to the Agriculture Society. 
| I have the honour to be, 


My Lord, your Lordſhip's moſt faithful humble Servant, 
Mancheſter, | 


Pl ng SE THOMAS PERCIVAL, 


Ax r. II. An account of a new and cheap method of preparing 
Pot. aſies; with Obſervations. ns 


HE N Society at Mancheſter have long recom- 
mended the making of reſervoirs, for the water which 
flows from dunghills in farm-yards. This water is ſtrongly im- 
pregnated with the ſalts, and putrid matter of the dunghill; 
and by ſtagnation, it acquires a much higher degree of putre- 
ſcency, and probably becomes porportionably more replete 
with ſalts. When thus collefted and improved, it is pumped 
into a hogſhead, which, being drawn upon a ſledge or ſmall cart, 
is conveyed into the meadows, for the purpoſe of ſprinkling 
them with this rich manure. This important improvement in 
rural cxconomy, I apprehend, has not been extended much 
beyond the diſtrict of our ſociety; and it ſeems to be unknown 
to one of the lateſt and moſt intelligent writers on huſbandry. 
For Lord Kaims, in a recent work on this ſubje&, of which 
he has favoured me with a copy, has not even mentioned it. 
But theſe reſervoirs may be applied to a purpoſe ſtill more 
ſubſervient to public utility, than that above deſcribed. Joſiah 
Birch, eſq; a gentleman, who carries on an extenſive manu- 
factory, and ble sches his own yarn, about ſix months ago, was 
induced, by a happy turn of thought, to try whether the dung- 
hill water might not be converted into pot-aſhes. He I 
ingly evaporated a large quantity of it, and burnt the reſiduum 
in an oven; the product of which ſo perfectly anfwered his ex- 
pectations, that he has ever fince continued to prepare theſe 
aſhes, and to employ them in the proceſs of bucking. A ſtran- 


ger to that narrownels of ſpirit, which ſeeks the concealment 
-- VOL V. * | | of 
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of a lucrative diſcovery, he is deſirous that it ſhould be com- 


municated to the Royal Society, and has furniſhed me with the 


following account, together with the ou annexed. 


2 tity of muck water uſed was twenty-four wine 

pipes full; which employed a man and two horſes two days, 
to cart it from the pump to the pan wherein it Sw date: 
but this expence 1 ſhall [now five; as I ſhall lay a ſough of 


brick, which will convey it from the pump to the boiler. 
The coals uſed to boil and burn it, were one hundred and 


9 2 _ baſkets ; 2 I * each baſket weighs fix ſcore 
Anh. (ro _ m_ was occupied three weeks 
« a boiling burning. e quantity of aſhes made, was 
tn 12. 12 lb; ae at the — of aſhes 
« here, two mm per hundred. 


»» 9 Cut. 


5 60. © No. 1. The dunghill 3 
2. A ſough, or drain, . 
cc 3. A hole, or pit, to receive the muck water from No. 1. 


08 4. A well, to receive the muck water from the pit, wherein a pump is 
c Ae conn if to the wn. No. 5. in which it is boiled to the conſiſtence of 


cc treacle, and afterwards burned in an oven. The pan, No. 5. is formed at 
cc the bottom of iron plates; and turned up a little round the edges, to which 
cc * deal planks are ſcrewed, ——— twenty inches in depth. | 
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* q Cut. 1. Q. 1g1b. at 42s. per Cwt. — 9 i309 
A man and two horſes two ys, at 68. Co 12 0 
* 120 baſkets of coals, at 5d. per baſket, '2 10 0 
* 2 3.78 

£4 90 

Lig 4 0 


* trifle far the wear of the pan and oven.” ̃ 

The profits ariſing from this preparation of pot-aſh are ſuf- 
ficiently evinced by the eſtimate ; and they may, 

hook admit of increaſe b y future improvements. In the 
Bo pring and ſummer ſeaſons, 1 ſhould ſup = the evaporation 
might be carried on without the aid of by conveying the 
; dun hill water from the reſervoir, through proper ſluices, into 
ſhallow troughs or ponds, of ſuch extent as to afford a ſuffi- 


cient ſurface for the ation of the ſun and wind. (b) Theſe 


might he covered in rainy weather with awnir 


s of canvaſs, 
brmer on the outſide black, and white on 


inſide; the 


| ki 
hide in moiſt air, but if kept in a dry room near the fire, ac - 


pot-aſh is of a greyiſh white appearance, deliqueſces a 


quires 


d) The fol abrid of eteorological regiſte , which I 
$19) The A—_ 8 — you 1775, may — ht 
the practicability of this in — of Lancaſhire, which, I believe, be 
nearly the ſame as that —ů i Ir 


88 and graduaed aceoring jth ſcale 
of Fn je wee glare bn the gen 0, and in a northern expoſure. The 
column of the leaſt as well as the greateſt iantfy of rai; 
the column of (rug hs e ee eee was no- 
ticed. The day comprehends twenty-four hours. About Syphon inches 
of rain, at a medium, mn - | 

_ i 


« The gain therefore enn d 47 o, dedufting only a - 


3 the latter to reſlect. the rays of 


; 
: 
} 
N 
r 
- 
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quires a powdery ſurface. It is hard, and of a ſpongy texture 


when broken, with many ſmall * in its ſubſtance. The 
colour of its internal parts is duſky, and variegated. To the 
taſte, it is acrid, ſaline, and fulphureous. It emits no ſmell of 
volatile alkali either in a ſolid form, diſſolved, or when added 
to lime-watar; neither does it communicate the ſapphire co- 
lour to a ſolution of blue vitriol. Silver is bs y tinged 
black by it, a proof that it contains much phlogiſton. Ten 
grains of this pot-aſh required eleven drops of the weak ſpirit 
of vitriol to ſaturate them: the like quantity of ſalt of tartar 
required, of the ſame acid, twenty-four drops. A ſtrong ef- 
ferveſcence occurred in both mixtures: from the former, a ſul- 
phureous vapour was exhaled. A tea-ſpoonful of the ſyrup 
of violets diluted with an ounce of water, was changed into a 
bright green colour by five grains of the ſalt of tartar ; but ten 
| grains of this new pot-aſh were neceſlary to produce the fame 
| | hue in a ſimilar mixture. Half an ounce of the pot-aſh, diſ- 
| ſolved entirely in half a pint of hot water; but when the li- 
quor was cold, a large purple ſediment ſubſided to the bottom : 
and it was found, that this ſediment amounted to about two- 
thirds of the whole __—y of ae wed” 7: 
Ils have not leiſure at preſent to proſecute theſe experiments 
farther; and ſhall 2 content myſelf with making a few 
general obſervations on the facts which have been advanced. 
| 1. This pot-aſh is a true fixed vegetable alkali, and a product 
| olf putrefattion which has not, that I recolle&, been noticed by 
| the chymiſts. A very celebrated writer has even in expreſs 
terms aſſerted, that“ all vegetables, not excepting thoſe which 
in their natural ſlate furniſh aſhes containing much fixed 
* alkali, when burnt, after their acid has been altered by a com- 
++ pleat putrefaction, leave aſhes entirely free from alkali.” (c) 
2. The quantity of alkali contained in this pot-aſh may, 
with ſome probability, be eſtimated at about one-third of its 
weight; whereas the white Muſcovy aſhes are faid to yield 
one eighth part, (d) Of its impurities, ſulphur is the moſt in- 
jurious to its bleaching powers, and ſhould, in the preparation 
.of it, be carefully ſeparated. A longer-continued, and more 
gentle calcination, 1n a furnace fupplied with a ſufficient current 
of air, might, perhaps, anſwer this end. But the moſt effe&ual 
method would be to lixiviate the ſalts with pure water, after a 
E moderate fuſion, and then to evaporate them flowly to dryneſs. 
| | It muſt however be remarked, that in thus freeing the pot-alh 
| 2555 „VCTF from 


| | (e) Macquer's Dictionary of Chemiſtry, article AL 1 41 Is 
) Home on Bleaching, page 157. 


— — — ro * 
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from phlogiſtic matter, another impurity 1s generated.. For 
both the alien of fire, and the ſolution in water, convert into 
earth a portion of the alkaline falt. 5 

3. No quick- lime appears to be contained in this pot-aſh: 


for a ſolution of it, poured from its ſediment, remained clear, 


though long expoſed to the air. Nor did it acquire any milki- 
neſs by being blown into from the lungs. But perhaps the ad- 
dition of this cauſtic ſubſtance, in a due proportion, would 


increaſe its activity and value, when employed in many of the 


arts. For the Ruſſian pot-aſh is more pungent to the taſte, 
ſaturates a larger proportion of acid, and diſſolves oils more 


powerfully, than the purer alkaline ſalts. And Dr. Home has 
proved, (e) that theſe qualities depend on a large admixture of 


ick-hme. 1 
4. It would be worthy of trial, to a 
purple ſediment, which ſubſides when this pot- aſn is lixiviated. 
might not be applied to the manuſacture of Pruſſian blue; ot 
uſed in the manner recommended by Mr. Macquer. for dying 
wool and ſilk. See the Memoirs of the French Academy for 
the year 1749. (f) 5 „%%% TS 

5. The farmer, though he live at a diſtance from the manu- 
_ faftures in which pm is employed, may find his account in 
preparing it from dunghill water. For it will furniſh him with 


a top-dreſſing for his garden and land, of great fertilizing pow- 


ers. But if fuel be dear where he reſides, and neceſſaries 
wanting for the conſtruction of a furnace, the ſimple evapora- 
tion of the water may ſuffice. And the putrid lye, thus redu- 


ced to a ſolid form, will prove to be a rich manure. At Hart- 


Hill, my ſummer abode, about three miles from Mancheſter, I 
have lately praftiſed a method of making a compoſt of dunghill 
water. The weeds and rzkings of the garden, the dreſſings of 


the fields, the leaves blown from the trees, and other refuſe 


matters, are put together near the reſervoir; out of which the 
| water is occaſionally pumped, and ſcattered over the heap. So 


ſtrong a ferment almoſt inſtantly excites putrefattion ; and theſe 
vegetable ſubſtances are ſoon — 


which, retaining the ſalts and oils of the dunghill water, ſuffers 
the ſuperfluous moiſture to exhale into the air, or to percolate 
through it. And I have found by experience, that the com- 
poſt thus prepared is laid on the meadows at leſs expence, and 
that it is more efficacious and durable in its operation, than 
the ſprinklings which, at ſtated times, they formerly received. 
. 8 5 For 


(e) Eſſay on Bleaching. Neumann's Chemiſtry, by Lewis. 
(f) See alſo Neumann's Chemiſtry, by Lewis, 


4 
9 
4 


certain whether the large 


into a fertile mould, 


tape re A de Ae 4 


. — 


fandy; and the => 
ol the vegetables, w 
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ſurely be acknowledged, that the main deſign 
tion 15 to increaſe 
mulating the farmer to every beneficial unde 
wich his profeſſion, Now in this le, the 
_ meaſured * the Hudibraſtie ſtandard : 
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For my land, though good, and in fine condition, is light and 
1 2 water e * 3 the. roots 
which grow upon is fark: 

F OST SS CRE F T. 


It has been ſuggeſted to me, that the for 
has no claim to the patronage of the Agriculture 


cauſe, in this manufatturing county, it may * AN to 


check the cultivation of land, by robbing it of one ſpecies of 
manure, But I conceive the operation of it will be entirely 


the reverſe : for it will promote the collection of eve ** 
ſeent article, and thus augment the farmer's dunghi the 


ſame time that it excites a more univerſal attention to * = 
ew, 


ſervation of muck water; the reſervoirs for which are yet 
and have been made chiefly by thofe who follow huſbandry for 
- amuſement, and not as an. apes. The public therefore 


will be gainers both by the ſaving, and by the acquiſition; and 
a twofold branch of rural economy will be eſtabliſhed, at once 


lucrative to the huſbandman, and 1 important to the artiſt and 


manufacturer. 


But admitting all the ſuppoſed force of the alle ion, it muſt 


our inſtitu- 
produRtiveneſs of / bar by ſti- 


p waits canliſtent 
beneficial 18 beſt 


74 What's the value of a ting 
But ſo much money as bring d 
1 truſt, therefore, that the Society will — + declining to 
— ä— the preſent diſcovery,* juſtify the ſarcaſm of an inge- 
„ of this place, who has humorouſly charged ſome of 
— wit 


teachi 
By crops increas'd, and profits leſs, 
The way t enrich the . 


2 


Ax v. III. of 4 the Wool Trade from the Time of Henry the 


Erghth; concluded from p. 160. 


England made in the ſeveral preceding reigns, and we 
ſhall find it in this continue encreaſing. e 
Huſbandry 


» A filver medal was yoted to Mr. Birch, for the difcovery 3 5 * che. thanks 
of the ey were voted to Dr. Percival for his account t of it. 


JE have ſeen what a prodigious advance the wool of 
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Huſbandry had been in early times but very little underſtood 
in England; but the regard to this commodity, the demand for 


which was ſo conſiderable, and the price ſo large, gave a ſpi- 


rit to the people concerned in it. 

In Edward the fixth's reign we ſeem to have had farmers in 
England, who underſtood the management of paſture ground 
fo well, that it were happy it books had heen written on the 
fubje&t, which had perpetuated their improvements. The 
great benefit of encloſures was a little before underſtood fully, 


and they encreaſed in the reign of Edward the fixth. The 
care of the paſturage grew with the number of encloſures, and 
the thriving of ſheep, and the price of wool, with it. That 
commodity ſold in this reign dearer than in any of the pre- 


_ ceding. ates were from time to time, to encourage 
the manufacture of cloths, and marts were eftabhfhed by au- 
thority in different places of 


In the reign of Philip and Mary, the ſubſidies granted to 
Edward the fixth were continued, only with a limitation in fa- 


vour of naturaliſed ſtrangers, or ſuch as ſhould be naturalifed. 


good ſtatutes were enatted in favour of the woollen ma- 
ures in this reign; and it throve greatly under the pru- 
- dent regulations that were eſtabliſhed, and extended itſelf to 
many of the kingdom. en 
In Queen Elizabeth's time a ſubſidy was granted for life on 
this article, included in tonnage and poundage: many good fla- 
tutes were made in that reign, and numbers of the 2 and 
Flemiſh engaged in the cloth trade, leaving their native coun- 
try becauſe of perſecution, brought over their ſecrets, and in- 
creaſed our credit. In this reign wool unmanufaftured roſe 
from its former price of 138. 4d. to 228. a tod. 5 
We may ſafely eſtabliſh the period from the end of Edward 
the ſixth's reigh, to the end of Queen Elizabeth's, as the moſt 


flouriſhing of all times for the wool trade of on. It has 


never riſen much higher ſince, and it has very often becn much 
lower; in general, conſiderably below that ſtandard. 


Yet even in that time we were far from ſupplying all the 
world, or all Europe, with cloth; for there were many other 
countries very eminent in the ſame manufacture: this, therefore, 


as we have ſhewn before, is an imaginary notion; and it is al- 


together-erroneous to ſuppoſe we ever did, or ever ſhall have 


that vaſt trade to ourſelves. It is enough if we can get the 


{uperiority in the manufaftures, which doubtleſs we may; 
and we may be very proud of our ſucceſs, if we can yearly 


bring in ſuch ſums as it then raiſed ; which were, moderately 
ſpeaking, near three millions a year, 25 


In 


, mm + R 
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In the time of James the firſt, wool afforded ſubſidies, and 


that largely. New regulations were made, and ſtatutes enacted. 
Monopolies and oppreſſions were introduced, but the clamours 
of the people got the better of them: the deſire of growing 
rich too faſt became however general among the woollen deal- 
ers, and hurt the trade extremely: abuſes were committed in the 
making cloth; and our credit in conſequence declined, durin 
this reign, in foreign markets. Proclamations were publiſhed 
to prevent the exportation of woo], and ſearch was made into 
the nature of the abuſes; but in vain. The manufacture 
dwindled, and the price of wool fell from thirty-three to 
( i 3 
The firſt years of King Charles the firſt's reign promiſed 
the revival of the woollen trade; but the diſputes ſucceeding 
reduced it lower than ever Proclamations now took the place 
of ftatutes; and the exportation of wool was forbid by ſeveral 
os. them. -- 


8 2 640, wool was advanced again to twenty-four ſhillings 
the tod. | ES 5 | 
In 1671, many attempts were made to reſtore theſe manu- 
factures to their former glory. The bad conſequences of ſuf. 
fering our wool to be exported unmanufaftured were ſhewn ; 
and propoſitions made for gaining ſeveral hundred thouſand 
pounds a year, by throwing that trade into a better method; 
bu theſe were times in which men better knew what ſhould be 
done, than how to do it. „ DE 
In 1683, the French began to ſupply foreign markets with 
what they called Engliſh cloths. Theſe had been made of Eng- 
liſh wool ; and while that was, in deſpite of all remonſtrances, 
fuffered to be exported, and ſo many diſadvantages laid on our 
manufactures at home, it was no wonder they could under. ſell 
us in the ſame articles. The public attention was waked b 
this, the exportation of wool was abſolutely prohibted, and 
En encouragements were given for the produce of wool, and 
for the working of it here into marketable manufaftures. This 
raiſed the ſpirit of the people, and the advantage was ſoon 
ſeen; happy had it been if the meaſures ſo projected had been 
as properly continued. 
When wool, except in woollen manufactures, was prohibited 
exportation from England, the French, and other neighbour- 
ing countries got it from Ireland; and this was ſoon ſeen, and 
its diſadvantages; and laws were enacted againſt it. 
In 1703, the woollen manufactures began to flouriſh again in 
England: a treaty was ſoon after made with Portugal, very ad- 
e vantageous 
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vantageous to them; and there was the appearance of their 


gain making great progreſs. The French drooped in this ar- 
le, for he aan as they were deprived of our wool; but 
they found the-way afterwards to rival us, with what they pro- 
duced at home, or got from elſewhere; and the manufacturers 
with us ſa that there was no way but integrity in their dealings, 

and a care of the trade, that could give them the preference. 

Theſe great articles of the trader's character. were not found: 

integrity was wanting in ſome, and knowledge or attention in 
others, and, for ſeveral ſueceeding years, things in this reſpect 
went worſe and worſe: the neglect of thoſe moſt concerned let 
France get our wool again in great quantity, and our own manu- 

ſacturers drooped in proportion: Ge this has been found at all 
times, that altho' the French can carry on their traffick in this 
article without us, yet they always ſucceed beſt when they have 
moſt from us; and we droop in proportion. EE 
I To cloſe this important confideration, we muſt obſerve, that 
on two things depend the flouriſhing ſtate of the Britiſh woollen 
manufacture: on the care of the huſbandman in the proper ma- 
nagement of his ſheep and their produce; and on the prevent- 
ng its exportation when we have it in the proper condition. 

e have laid this ſhort hiſtory of the riſe and progreſs of the 

 woollen manufacture before the huſbandman, to ſpirit him up 
in this great national concern; and to {hew him that they are 
idle declaimers who tell him England always muſt be the country 
_ for the beſt or largeſt quantities of wool; that he may know 
how. much it is neceſſary to exert himſelf in a concern on which 
the welfare of, his country, and his on advantage, ſo greatly 


dt. 


—_— a 


ART. IV. Howto order an Orchard that it ſhall never maſs 
3 bearing. te 5 
N Certain perſon writes, that he has ſeen ſeveral orchards 
that have been blown as white as a ſheet, but when the 
bloſſoms have been gone, there hath been no appearance of 
fruit; 3 he) follow theſe directions, and your 
trees ſhall not fail to be extraordinary well hung; for J can 


aſſure you of my own knowledge, and the experience of ſe- 
veral others, that when moſt orchards have miſcarried, the 
trees could not ſtand under their burden, in an orchard managed 
in the following manner. If you live near any healthy ground, 
then in ſummer dry three or four hundreds of turf: But if you 
| | | 8 A . 


hole orchard. Continue this till the wind ſhifts from the ea- 


F compliance to your late rh 


reſult of a few ige minutes op LE. ; Fonds 
all peoploboth| in city 
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not near any heathy 8 then take three or four 
alles of Q i ray, 72 ſych-like, not too wet nor 100 er 


reſerve them for uſe. When ygu 
wind. or a porth-earfterly red rs which was eyer accounted 
a blighting-wind ; obſerve that fide of the orchard the wind 
blows on, lay 2 good armfy] of it in three. gs four places ac. 
cording to the- bigneſs of your. orchard, and light them with 
ſome dry ſlicks ; en add more of ſuch fuel for hob ſmoak 

{mother, and the wind will drive the ſmoak — the 


rceive there is an caſterly- 


* quarter, and it will preſerve the trees & fruit from _ 
and all manner of flies and catter-pillars, which thoſe ſort of 
uc ee winds uſually bring N tbem. When you 
the wind changed to weſt, north-weſt, ſouth, or 888 
— forbear making — imoak, for thoſe winds never. 
hus, if ſtraw, fur ze, or fern, is burnt under trees in 


B dangerous Wh ſeaſon, it will prevent the damage cauſed 


the fraſ}, ang! kill inlets ; eſpecially if ſome brimſtone be 


awy into the { fre while is burning under the tree. This 
„I dare anlwer for it, is much more efficacious, than 

only jo burn ſtraw ar furze without brimſtgne ; for it is well 
known, nothing is more deſtructive to inſefts than the ſmoak 
A ſalpbur. By obſerving this praftice, you ſhall find, your 
chard will nat miſcarry ance in ten-years ; but on the con- 


I, your trees will — the beſt pf * 


* GI 
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Time: Being @ ſure Way ia get 3 
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ie 


onen; Which 18 pow the general cry of 


2nd K thegrounds and reaſom of 
which many have auemp ve; hag curious 
into the een Laws 00 8 Statutes made MC fo? inquiries 


Geer as ſoon as I c came te 


Trade, andIW, ant of A. 


the promoti 
trade, ſuppoſing the 3 of thoſe re to — 4 
accafion of it. To this end large diſcourſes haye been made 


red by 


FORcFFming the Kev 9 of trade ; ſeveral propoſals offe 
ingepious 
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ingenious for the '#ſtoration of i it; a FR : 
advantages that would enfye thetenpon ; with the many dama- 
_ deftruttive to rfade in general, that ariſe from 1 4 
into the Wool Trade, all ing the exportation of wool; the 
| rtation of manufactures, and the permiſſion of 
_— ers to work here, to be the chief cauſe of that Decay 
4 2 and Want of 3 which every perſon com- 
ng 
* though the 


and reaſons beſore-mentioned ate 
| guarded with ſo man [probabilities and ſeemivg rational * 
vtrations, that every underſtanding perfon will be. ready. 
at the firſt view, to hold up his finger and give his affent to 
them; yet upon critical inſpetłion, of more eutious futvey, we 
thall find them to be circumſtantia. 
There is ſomnething more material Which is near us; that we 
| overlook by looking to far off; that is; the little value or price 
ve ſet that ineſtimable jewel. Time, which moſt people 
flight, like the cock in che fable, if they cannot make uſe of 
it, to — their laſcivious pelle It is the induſtrious 
hand that inrichtth the land, and not contriving the pate. The 
. waſps and hornets, by their rapine, bring 10 theit neſis more 
1 at once, than the induſtribus bees can at many times; 
and yet, for all this, they uſaally die for want in the winter; 
whillt the induſtrious bees; by continual labour and i improve- 
ment of time, gather ſuſherent to ſerve themſelves in the winter, 
- Srl afford their maſters a liberal ſhare out of their plenti- 
I ſhall firſt den with the inferior al of be ple; for thoſe 
are the per ſons moſt concerned in this ene complaint and 


ſhew them, how they may remed they complain of. 
u K. agent ad induſtrious i in their ſeveral 


Fi, Let them de 
trades and callings. 

Secondly, Let them avoid all ſuch idle ſocieties; that ſquat. 
der away a great deal of time at a cheap fate. 
1 hall inflance in thoſe ſober and civil conventions, as at 
Cofſte-houſes, and Clubs, where little mo ney is pretended 1 -A 
de ſpent, but a great deaf of precioue time loſf, which the per 
fon never thinks of ; but e Kit © expences by what hors 
out of his ; nor conſiders what he might put in by his 
labour, and what he might have faved; * employed Ow 
ſhop. As for example: 
A Mechanic Tradeſman, it may be, , goes to the Coffec- 
houſe or Ale-houſe in the morning, to drink his morning's- 


_"—— where he * two * and, in — and 
| king, 
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their maſters examples, grow idle and extravagant; and know- 
ing their maſters ſure, make ſure for themſelves; ſurniſhi 


invent the means and ways for , their extravagant meetings, 
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talkin conſumes at leaſt an hour: In the evening, about fix 
o'clock, he goes to his two-penny club, and there ſtays for his 


two-pence till nine or ten; here is four-pence ſpent, and four 
hours at leaſt loſt, which, in moſt mechanic trades, cannot be 


reckoned leſs than a ſhilling; and if he keep ſervants, they 


may loſe him near as much by idling, or ſpoiling his goods. 


which his. preſence might have prevented. So that, upon 
theſe conſiderations, for this his ſuppoſed groat, (a day's ex- 
pence) he cannot reckon leſs than ſeven groats; which comes 
to fourteen ſhillings a week (Sundays excepted) which 1s thirty- 
ſix pounds ten ſhillings a year. A great deal of money in a 
poor tradeſman's pocket! ' . _ as 4 
Now the ſame may be applied to the higher trades and pro- 
feſſions, whoſe loſs of time is according to the degree, or 
ſpheres, they move in; and yet this is the leaſt thought of. We 
are apt to favour and excuſe ourſelves, and impute a general 
calamity to. things afar off, when we ourſelves arethe occaſion 


ol it at home. 


It will be neceſſary, before I proceed to take notice of one 
objeftion, which ſeems to be moſt material, viz. That ſome 
men's buſineſs lies abroad, and cannot be ſo well managed at 


home, and that theſe meetings or ſocieties are advantageou 


to them. At firſt, Merchants, by theſe Clubs or Meetin 
have intelligence of ſhips going out, and coming in; and all 
of the rates and prices of commodities, and meet with cuſtomers 
by accident; which poſſibly might never make inquiry at their 
houſes or warehouſes. The like excuſes all AY buſineſs 
and trade pretend.  _. SET LIT ES 
To this | anſwer :—That indulging this cuſtom hath made it 
ſeemingly neceſlary ; but yet there is no abſolute neceſſity for 
it; for the Exchange is appointed for the Merchant's intelli- 
gence, and his warehouſe is his ſhop. And, to other tradeſ- 
men, their ſhops are their markets; to which, if they would 
be reſerved, they might better themſelves, and improve that 
time, they ſpend in Taverns and Coffee-houſes, to a greater ad- 
vantage: For, by theſe idle meetings, they loſe not only what 


0 


they ſpend, but what might be improved by the overſeeing their 
goods, and examining their accounts, which, they now wholly 


truſt to the fidelity of a ſervant or ſervants ; who, being led by 


themſelves for their debauched aſſignations, they now plot — 


which are the occaſion of the ruin of many maſters, and hope- 
| þ : . # | RA f . | 1 d ful 
52 * 
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ful ſervants; all which might be prevented by the diligent ey e 
of the maſter; the want of which is the occaſion of all the de- 
bauchery, poverty, and oy which every place eries out 


of. From this ne loſs of time, come many more 
inconveniencies, that heap on poverty, and entail it upon 
themſelves and ions. EYE. | 


From theſe Glubsand Societies (how civil ſoever they appear 
to be) it is impoſſible in any ſuch meeting, but ſome of them are 
given to vice ; and it is probable, the greateſt part: By this. 
means are introduced gaming, fooliſh wagers, wenching, Ae 
ing, and other debaucheries. And uſually at parting, or breaking 
up of theſe Clubs, they divide themſelves according to their 
ſeveral inclinations or diſpoſitions; ſome go to a tavern, ſome 

to a convenient place for gaming, others to a bawdy-houſe, by 
which means, the family is lefted, and not governed as it 
_ ought to be; the wife (th poſſibly a very: virtuous and 
careful houſewife) exaſperated: by the extravagancies of her 
huſband, and ſoreſeeing poverty and want attending her, and 
her children, grows 2— ; and, it may be, yields to 
ſome temptations that are too common in theſe days; by which 
. means, oftentimes an eſtate, that was gathered by grains, is 
ſcattered abtoad by buſhels HY 
The ſervants too, by theſe examples, fall into the fame vices, 
and many times ruin both themſelves and their friends, who 
have ſtrained their eſtates to the utmoſt, to get them into thoſe 
places, and engaged their friends for — hoping that 
their induſtry might afterwards make them ſome retaliation; 
all which is fruſtrated, and they become vagrants and extrava- 
gant s, by which means city and country are filled with ſo many 
idle perſons, that live only by ſpoil and rapine; or like droans, 
feeding upon others labours ; the greateſt part of their buſineſs 
being to undo what others do, and to deviſe or contrive ways 
to cozen, ſupplant, or cheat each other; accounting it as law- 
ful to get twenty ſhillings by cheating or playing, as by the 
moſt honeſt and induſtrious labour; ſo that, by this means, our 
commodities, which might be employed by induſtrious manu- 
_ fafturers, he waſte ; and no wonder that we complain for want 
of trade, when the hands, that ſhould be employed about it, 
are idle; for if a ſtrict enquiry were made into the city and 
' ſuburbs, of all the perſons that are capable of work, either in 
the wool or'fiſhing-trade, as men, women, and children, from 
ſeven 3 that are now altogether idle, or not em- 
ployed to any purpoſe, in trade, there would not be ſound leſs 
than an hundred and fifty thouſand, that live like droans, ſeed- 
ing upon the ſtock of others labous. Nou, 8 
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Now, it is our own Negligence and Idleneſs that brings Po. 
verty upon us; for, if theſe idle perſons were employed, we 
need not ery out of the exportation of wool, neither would in- 
dultrious foreigners have that ericou to work here, if 
we would mind it ourſelves ; but, if we will not improve our 
manufactures, we cannot blame others for of it. 


Now it will be , that by theſe laws for ſetting idle 
people to work, ing vagrants, and r di ſorders iu 
— ll this might be ed: This commonly is 


our laſt ſhift, and thus are we apt to excuſe ourſelves; and hy | 
the burden of our own faults upon the ſhoulders of our _ 

| nors; we may be very ſenſible, that we have 5 

as in any place in the wed; we tive under ſuch a King, that, 

for — wiſdom, no empire or ki can mike 
with us; nor can n laws be better executed than in 
. this But it is 1 that the eye of Magiftracy 
can ſee into corner; every perſon hath a 
ration within himſelf; every family is a 8 ptincipality, of 
which the maſter or iſtrels-is vicegerent ; it lies upon every 
em perſon to put in execution thoſe laws of nature within 
el. that will inform him, what he onght to do, und what 
| heought not to do. Every Governor et Governeſs of a fantily 
take care, by their good examples, to mftrutt their ſa- 
milies; and to ſuch drforders as fhall be com- 
mitted in their houfe or houſes, as far as their doth 
extend; the remainder they may leave to the es, who 
will not be wanting ontheir parts. TG 
Now fince every one is guiley, let us endeavour to mend, 
and no longer of wont, fince it is in our oer to en- 
rich ourſelves and our country. The mduſtrious hand necus not 
2 to fortune for wealth; nor th honeſt heart bend fs 
OO to gein im « reputation. 5 T. do ; 


Ax. VL Honts for curing Confined Bud Air in Mbies. 
tn a Letter e 
1 IR, 


© VERY attempt to hos expence, in the working of mi 
1 to come within the pale of your ef bliſhenc 


. d lately tnrned my attention to that ſubjekt, — 
bill being engaged n a lead mine and of having been 
and pens of * ſome ſhafis for 

| | cotvering 


ens 4 
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conveying air to the miners em in driving the adit-end, 
and working on the courſe of the lode, I flater myſelf that I 
ſhall be able to fave that expence to myſelf in future; and there- 
fore take the liberry of preſenting to your Society, for the be- 
neſu of the kingdom and public at large, the following 


Hints for a fimple and expenceleſi method of curing and reflo- 
| pr oor ned bad air 15 _ Viz. /uch 10 22 
with Phlogifton, in conſequence of the conſumption of it by 
the candles contiaually burning like veſtal BG and by the 
breath and effluvia A the labourers * in driving or 
working the Adil. End Corniſh] Soygh or Level [in the 
North | or Gallerie [in foreign mines] and by a total want 
of carcatation, until at laſt it becomes fo intolerable, iat 
neither candles can burn nor men longer breathe in it. 
THE principal uſe of adits being to unwater mines, and lay 
them dry, there is of courſe a conitant ſupply of water in the 
bottom of the adit; and the more water flows into the adit; the 
better will the air be, the longer will it continue good, and the 
longer and better will the labourers be able to continue at work; , 
but aſter all, from a mere want of circulation, the air is at laſt 
rendered ſo impure, fo unwholſome, and fo bad, that the work 
muſt be either deſerted, or leit idle for a certain time, for the 
air to cool and reſtore itſelf, or, and at laſt after driving à little 
farther, a ſhaft muſt be funk upon the adit-end to anfwer that 
purpoſe, at perhaps a very confiderable * 5 
To fave which expence, and to reſtore ſuch air to à perfectly 
cool reſpirable pure Nate, as often as neceſſary, (inſtead of the 
| ingenious methods of air-pipes, fallering, air-bellows, 
wr 4 fires, &c. I propoſe to ſubſtitute the following :— . 
Take a common garden hand-pump, ſuch as is ufed for wa- 


tering fruit trees, which may be purchaſed at any tin-man's for 
about twelve ſhillings and ſix- >. and when the air becomes 


foul or difagreeable, ſink a httle pit of about eighteen inches 
deep, to ſtand the pump in, at about two or three fathoms dif- 
tant from the adit-end, and let the miner work his pump from 
thence, towards and againſt the roof and the wall at the adit - 
end, and the fide-walls too if he choofes, for a minute or two, 
and if neceſſary, let him turn himſelf and the pump, ſtanding in 
the ſame pit, and work it backwards, towards the mouth or en- 
trance of the adit in like manner; daſhing, ſeparating, and divi- 
ding the water into drops, like rain, as much and as 
noſfible, which in a minute or two will, I doubt not, moft - 
wmally cool, reſtore, and purify the air, and render it again - per- 


ſeelhy 
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fealy wholeſome and reſpirable, and enable the workmen to go 


the mine without any air ſhaft, or other ſinular aic. 


| will exclaim and inſiſt on the neceſſity of ſhafts,\ for the pur- 
11 poſe of bringing up his ore, deads, &c. from the bottom of the 
| | mine to the ſurface or graſs; and if I could not overcome that 
difficulty, and convince him of being able to anſwer effeQually 
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or 1000 fathoms driving, I ſhould think this firſt part of my plan 
very defective and incomplete. But having all that in a per- 
fett embryo, I beg leave to tranſmit this ſketch firſt, which, if 


twins). by a plan of the method I intend to adopt, for that and 


mines, prove of great utility, in a variety of inſtances beſides 
thoſe above-mentioned. e | 


4 firſt boiled to the conſumption of a . 


be brewed, according to art, with ſeven b 


of wheat-malt, 


pound; of Carduus Benediftus dried, three handſuls; flowers 


' . avens, penag-royal, flowers of elder, wild thyme, of each one 
handful a fed, 
bay-berries bruiſed one ounce; put the ſeeds into the veſſel: 
when the liquor hath wrought a while with the herbs, and after 


the nogſhead ten new-laid eggs, the ſhells not cracked or broken; 


lime, and wild parſley, of each fix hangfuls, with ſix handfuls 
of horſe· radiſh raſped, in every hogſhead; it was obſerved * 
3 * | ne 


on-ever ſo far in driving the end with 33 and working 


Though this may ſeem to many a very deſirable addition to 
the mining deſiderata, yet I am well aware the practical miner 


every purpoſe of that ſort, without ſinking a ſingle ſhaft in 00 


approved, will in due time be followed (inſtead of bringing forth 


other purpoles; which I flatter myſelf will, in working many 
— cc 
Axx. VII. They way. of making Mum, with ſome remarks 
To make a veſſel of ſixty-three gallons, the water mult be 
t; let it then 
J one buſhel of oat- malt, and one buſhel of ground beans; and, 
1 | when it is tunned, let not the hogſhead be too much filled at 
11 | firſt; when it begins to work, put to it of the inner rind ofthe 
fir three pounds, of the tops of fir and birch, of each one 
of Roſa Solis, two handfuls; of burnet, betony, marjoram, 
nd an half; ſeeds of cardamum bruiſed, three ounces; - 
they are added, let the liquor work over the veſſel as little as 
may be; fill it up at laſt, and, when it is ſtopped, put into the 


ſtop all clofe, and drink it at two years old; if carried by water 
it is better. Dr. Agidius Hoffman added water - creſſes, brook- 


0 I” 4 PR 
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the horſe-radiſh made the mum drink —_— 
which had none. | ; 

By the Sandass of nnd] be may gueſs at this 4 | 
and properties of it; you find great quantities of the rind — 
tops of fir in it; therefore if the mum- makers at London are 
ſo careful and honeſt, as to prepare this liquor, after the 
Brunſwick faſtiion, which is the genuine and tn inal wy. it 
cannot bur be very powerful a the breeding of ſtones, and 
againſt all ſcorbutic diſtempers. When the Swedes carried on 
2 war” the Muſcpvites, ' the ſcurvy did ſo domineer 
among them, that their army did languiſh and moulder away to 
nothing, till, once ineamping near a number of fir-trees, they | 
began to boil the tops of them intheir drink, which recovered 
the army, even to a miracle; from whence the Swedes call the 
fir, the Seorhutic tree, to this very day. Dur moſt renowned 

Dr. Walter Needham has obſerved at ſucceſs of theſe 
tops of fir in the ſcurvy, 2 Mr. Ray in us; which is no 
great wonder, if we conſider the balſam of t ine (with 
which this tree abounds) which proves fo eſſectua in preſerving - 

even dead bodies themſelves from putrefaftion wh corruption. 
Mr. Boyle (the ornament and glory of our Engliſh nation) uſed 
W alli, that the oil of tu ine preſerves bodies from pu- Y 
trefaction much better than the ſpirit of wine. The fir, | 
a principal ingredient of this liquor, is ſo celebrated by ſome 
modern writers, that it one ma be ſufficient'to advance the 
mum trade amongſt us. auk (a learned Dane) tells us 
the exploits of the tops * this od in freein eat man 
ery * will 


of from an inveterate ; EV 
they are againſ the breeding of 


anbei you, how proper gra- 
vel and ſtones; but then we muſt be ſo exatt, as to pull theſe 
tops in their proper ſeaſon, when they abound moſt with tur- 
pentine and balſamic parts, and then * A may make the mum 


a proper lie 

its eng way; yet I will not conceal what, I think, the 

y Marret affirms, in his obſervation upon wines, that 

thoſe liquors, into which the ſhavings of fir are'put, may be apt 

to create pains in the head; but ſtill it is tobe confeffed, that tho pl 

” 1 but contribute much d and preſervation of 
e drin 


By the variety of its malt, and * the ound beans, we 
may conclude, that mum is a very ſtrengthening li- 
uor; ſome drink it much, —＋ it NG x no > hops; which, they | 
fancy, do ſpoil pur Engliſh ales and beers, uſhering in infekti- 
ons; Vor W Tho, Bartholine exclaims ſo 
Vor. ²˙0 


in Gonorrheas; beſides, the may improve . 
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fiercely againſt hops, that he adviſes us to mix any thing with 
our 25 * them; he recommends tamariſks, 
tops of pine, or fir, inſtead of hops, the daily uſe of hich in 
our Engliſh liquors is ſaid to have been one _— why the 
ſtone is grown ſuch a common diſeaſe among Engliſhmen ; yet 
Captain Graunt, in his curious obſervations upon the bills of 
mortality, obſerves, that fewer are afflited with the ſtone in 
this preſent age, than there were in the ago dafore, though far 
more hops have been uſed in London of late than ever. 
: As for eggs in the compoſition of mum, they may contribute 
much to prevent its. ſour, their ſhells ſweetening vine - 
— gg acids; he they may be pro- 
| in reſtoring ſome decayed liquors, if put whole into the 
Fſſel. Stubbs, in ſome cyrious obſervations made in his 
= Og ns, aſſures us, that eggs, put whole into the 
ve eſerve many drinks, even to admiration, in long 
ages; ſhells and whites will be deyoured and laſt, but 
the yolks left untouched. 
Dr. Willis preſcribes mum in ſeveral Chaonical, diſtempers, : 
as ſcurvies, dropſies, and ſome ſort of ions. The 


Germans, e the inhabitants of Saxony , have fo great a 
veneration for this liquor, as to fancy their can never de- 
cay or pine away, as as they are lined and embalmed with 


ſo powerful a preſerver; and indeed, if we conſider che frame 
and complexions of the Germans in general, they may 

to be livi mi But to coneſude all in a 33 if 
this drink, called mum, be exa&ly made according to the fore- 
going inftrutions, rn 
medicine, the i of it being very rare and choice fim- 
ples, there being _ y one diſeaſe in nature againſt which 


ſome of them are not bub nag as betony, marjoram, thyme, 
in diſeaſes of the head. Birch, burnet,water-cre{ 44 
horſe· radiſh, in the moſt inveterate ſcurvies, gravels, coughs, 
conſumptions, and all obſtructions. Avens and Cardamom- 
ſeeds, for cold weak ay co Carduus 232 — — 
flowers, in intermit ers. nny-ro 
in diſtempers e But it is 41 
| es ſeveral Wann pr hy gr being ſo honeſt and curious, as 
s their mum faithfully and truly; if they do, they are 
py $4.50 furniſh and ſtock their country with one of the 


0 ELM s under the ſyn, it being ſo pr and effec- 
hag Taka —＋ 44 


ring diſtem where there i is a riva- 
tion * weakneſs 0 of th the bloc and bowels, * 
Ar. VIII. 
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Aar. VIII. Ancient Cuſtoms of England. 
FT was ſometimes in the Engliſh laws, that the p. and the 
haus were in reputation; and then were the of the 


worſhi r 
20 and Undertheyn And if a Chorle fo thrived, that he 
full five hides of his. own land, a church and a kitchen, a 


; was ht henceforth the Theyn's 

2 r eee 1 
or journey, rode in his houſho 

| Thijs tet him followed, who to the King's 


heyn ſo thrived, that he became an Earl, N wes he right- 
forth-an Earl right-worthy. And if a merchant ſo thrived, that 
he paſſed thrice over the wide ſea of his own craft, he was 
thenceforth the Theyn's right worthy. 3 2 ſcholar ſo 


thrived through ae a degree, and ſerved 
Chrift 1, he was thenc « Frm of di e ſo much wor- 
anged, unleſs 


d fo, that the uſe of 


i 


for, laſt of the Saxon blood, coming ont of Normandy, 
in then the title of Baron, the e from that time to 


out of uſe; fo at this day men remember not ſo much as 
nin 2 And, in proceſs of time, the name of 


tobe both in and power ſo ificent 


kane) i hn per of view 22 
Koo nn were (as it were) fetched from lo 
| by King Edward the Third. An 
5 72 — Viſcounis were altogether brought in by King 
. pede gran N ove erated 


Arr. IX. How to forward the Growth of Fruit-rees, caſe 


klar Ae knit, and their Fruit to ſtand. 
S excellent pi 
ng ſeaſon, d beſt of all at the beginning 


2 ſpring of the tr 
| 2 Take ſhort, yo hae A OR or any other dung 
| a2 


had | 
bell-houſe and a gate, a ſeat and 3 
hall; then e 


e had, and in the ex and there- 
ich his errand had one to the King, be might, afterward, 
with his fore-oath his Lord's part play at any need. And if a 


. | of no- 
bility, even from of this iſland; 4 
and we in them alſo. For Edward the Confeſ- 


; as that, in ihe name of the 3 : 


Mar. 


Lot bakery is hel popſrived in the 
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and ſpread it ſix inches at leaſt in thickneſs juſt over the roots 
of either ſtandard or wall fruit-trees, and as wide as you think 
fit, without digging or any ways breaking the ſurface of the 
earth. In this poſture, the dung lies in a right condition to 
teceive todge, and to have its ſaline and ſulphureous quality 
waſhed into the roots of the trees by rains; which will ſurely 
force on a ſwift growth ot the trees and fruit, 3 this 
ſort of application be made uſe of every ſecond year. Thus the 
bloſſoms and the fruit will be enabled to withſtand in a great 
degree, the force of wind and weather; and the raots defended 
from the damage cauſed by long drought. This improvement 
may alſo be further increaſed, if pigeons, rabbits, or hen dung 
be thinly laid over the ſtable rotten dung. For 2 the 
harbouring and breeding worms, piſmires, or other ground in- 
ſefts in the dung, which generally happens to be the caſe, ſcat- 
ter over it ſome ſoot mixed with aſhes, which will likewiſe ſtill 
further aſſiſt the growth of the trees and fruit. If your ſtan- 
dard fruit-tree is a young one, you may employ four or more 
ſurzen faggots to forward its growth, by laying two at the root 
and others on the top, which being bound to their place, will : 
throughout the ſummer keep the roots moiſt and cool, and in . 
the moſt growing condition, for ſhade and-moiſture very much 
tend to the tree's thriving, It is alſo to be obſerved on this ac- 
count, that ſuch an application of dung ought not to be put on 
| before the ſpring, leſt it ſhould force the bloom out too ſoon to 
its damage; nor ſhould ſuch a dung-drefling be laid too near the 
roots of gummy fruit-trees, becauſe dung does not agree with 
| theſe as with the apple & pear-tree, nos ſhould the dung-drefſing ' 
de the ſame the ſecond year as the firſt; becauſe the ground as 
well as trees and roots, agrees beſt with variety of dreſſings, as is 
fully evident from any ploughed ground, and the corn that grows 
in it. For a farmer may dreſs his land with only one fort of 
dung or manure till it produces hardly any corn at all. There- 
fore L one ws 22 at any mg tune. aſhes mixed with ſoot, 
another time litter, or fern, are very proper dreſſings far 
fruit-trees, to be laid over their * if dung eſpecially 
was dug in as a — to them, the conſequence would be a 
canker in the roots and the deſtruftion of the fruit trees. 


ART. X. Other W, ays to for ward the growth of Fruit. Trees. | 

THE firſt Way——Hasbeenbyr of a ſheep p- fold. made 
with moveable hurdles, lch indoſes or egg ln Ka 
mheep about the trunks of the trees, after they have bee 


* 


= 
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firſt bound about with hay to prevent the ſheep from rubbing 
againſt them. This method of folding muſt be repeated for 
two or three nights ſucceſſively, and then ſheep's dung and ſtale 
| has had the deſired effett. A fruit- tree that was thus moneged : 
had not bore any fruit to perfection for ſeveral years before, but 
after this produced abundance of fruit. „ 
Another Way——Has been praftiſed by making holes down 
the roots of fruit - trees with an iron crow or mattock, and pla- 
cing the hooſs. of cows, or oxen, in theſe holes to ſtand with 
their open part to the weather; and as the rain from time to 
time falls in them, it putrifies and runs over and ſoaks to the I 
tree's roots, and thus greatly fertilizes the tre. 4 
. A third Way—— Is to water the roots of the trees now and | 
then in the ſummer time, with ſome fertilizing liquor, ſuch as 9 
black mudgel-hole water, or with a liquor that has been prepa- K 
red by nellng through a proper compoſt for this purpoſe. 4 


* 


| Arr. XI. Modes of Agriculture recommended to the Gen- 
TR Leh tlemen of Ireland. e 
| [From Mr. Young's Tour in Ireland. ] 


1 been repeatedly requeſted by gentlemen in all 
rts of the kingdom, to name ſuch courſes of crops as 
I thought would be advantageous; I very readily complied to 
the beſt of my judgment with the defire; and ſhall venture to 
recommend ſuch modes of cultivation as I think, after viewi 


greateſt part of the kingdom, will be found moſt ae jd 
Tauurnep Courſe [for dry and light Soils. F 
1. Turnips, 2. Barley, g. Clover, 4. Wheat, - 
Directions. Plough ſtheſield in October into flat lands; F 


give the ſecond ploughing the beginning of March; a third in 
April; a fourth in May ; upon this ſpread the manure, what- 
ever it may be, if any is deſigned for the crop; dung is the 
beſt. About Midſummer plough for the laſt time. You muſt 

be attentive in all theſe A nave ings thoroughly to extirpate all 
root weeds, , particularly couch tritiam repens) and water 
gras ; the former is the white root, which is under ground, the 
latter, which knots on the ſurface, and is, if poſſible, more miſ- 
chievous than the former. Children, with baſkets, ſhould fal- 
low the plough in every furrow to pick it all up and burn it, 
and as faſt as ĩt is done ſow and harrow in the turnip ſeed, The 
beſt way of ſowing is to provide a trough, from twelve to ſix - 


teen 
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teen feet long, three inches wide and four deep, made of fl 
deal half an inch thick, let it have partitions twelve inches 
aſunder, and a bottom of pierced tin to every other diviſion, 
the holes in the tin ſhould be juſt large enough for a ſeed to fall 
through with eaſe, three of them to each tin; in the middle 

of the trough two circular handles of iron; the ſeed is to be 
put, a ſmall quantity at a time, into the bottomed diviſions, and 
à man taking the trough. in his hands walks with a fl pare 
over the land, ſhaking it ſideways as he goes: if he — | 
ſelf by the centers and furrows of the beds, he will be ſure not 
to miſs any land; cover the ſeed with a light pair of harrows. 
A pint and a half of ſeed the proper quantity for a planation 
acre; the large globular white Norfolk fort, which grows above 

ground, yields the greateſt produce. VV 
As 1. the crop u ome them well to ſee if at 
tacked by the fly, and if very large ſpaces are quite eaten up, 
| reef nr and ſow and harrow as before. When 
the plant gets the third or rough leaf, they are ſafe from the 
fly ; and as ſoon as they ſpread a diameter of three or four 
inches 1s the time to begin to hand hoe them, an operation ſo 
indiſpenſably - neceſſary, that to cultivate turnips without it, is 
much worſe management than not to cultivate them at all. 
| Procure hand-hoes from England eleven inches wide, and tak- 
ing them into the field, make the men ſet out the turnips to the 
diftance of from twelve to eighteen inches aſunder, according 
to the richneſs of the ſoil; the richer the greater the diſtance, 
cutting up all weeds and turnips which grow within thoſe ſpa- 
ces, atid not leaving two or three plants together in knots. 
Make them do a piece of land perfectly well while you are with 
them, and leave it as a ſample. They will be flow:and auk- 
ward at firſt, but will improve quickly. Do not apprehend 
y. On 


lf 


the expence; that will leſſen as the men become han 
no account permit them to do the work with their fingers, un- 
| leſs to ſeparate two turneps cloſe together, for they will then 
never underſtand the work, and the expence wilt always be 
gear Employ hands enough to finiſh the field in three weeks. 
ſoon as they have done it, they are to py again, and hoe 
a ſecond time, to correſt the deficiences of the firſt ; and for a 
bey years, until the men become ſkilful in the buſineſs, attend 
in the ſame manner to remedy the omiſſions of the ſecond. And 
if afterwards, when the r are cloſed, and exclude all hoe- 
ing, any weeds ſhould riſe and ſhew themſelves above the crop, 
children and women ſhould be ſent in to pull them by * : 
. n 


* 


— . become maſter of it in a couple of months. 


p the middle of Novemher, or firſt week in December, and hurd- 
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In order to feed the crap where they grow, which is an efſen- 
2 2 hurdles muſt be procured; as a part therefore of the 


fame manger a for ng date only the plants not quite ſo 
cloſe, theſe at two | make very ſheep 
hurdles; they n 3 leet high, the 


| bottoms of the upright takes ſharpened, and projefting from 


takes, one ſtake to each hurdle, and a band of year-old fally 
the two end ſtakes of the herdle, 2 moveable 
2 


- deli would be to ſend over an Iriſh labourer to 


3 thus provided with hurdles, and making ſome other ſhift 


apply them 10 the beſt advantege) with fat wethers, 


ling off a piece proportioned to th number of your ſheep, let 


them live there, night and day; when they have nearly eaten 
„ up, give them anoth 


when you come to have plenty of ns 


de a double row in order to — lean ſheep follow the fat 


ones, and eat up their hve Ae ou Y which means none will be 
loſt. The ice in Ireland is, being able 
to ſell ** 


che i in 7 — ſpring when mutton almoſt doubles 
its Price. hs oxen with tur 


ſheds, well 1 and kept clean, and the beaſts ſhould have 
good hay. Take care never to attempt to fatten either beaſts 


or 3 them that are 11 


the application is profitable only ſor animals that are not 
than half fat. 


Upon the crop being eaten : eaten there is a variation of condu&d 


2 on circumſtances not eaſy fully to deſcribe, which is 
b ing once, twice, or thrice for barley; the foil muſt 

N "8 and friable for that grain ; and, as clover is 
ways to be ſown on it, it muſt be fine; but 1 the firſt plough- 
E g ht e, Eil me and weather, the land will he in finer 


than after ſucceſſive ployghings. The far- 
mer in bis field muſt be the judge of this: fi 


the right moment to fend the ploughs into a field is one of the 
moſt difficult points to be learned in til and which no in- 
firaftions can teach. It is practice alone 


the time of fowing barley in Ireland, I ſhould miſs no ſeaſon 
alter che middle of February, if I had my land in order. Sow 


three 


plant two or three acres of the ſtrait timber ſally, in the 


the wattle work 6 inches, 1 ined dow: By: means of 


they are fixed with: the hurdles are very eaſily made, but 


are grown, you muſt feed your crop (if you would 


er, and ſo on while your cr — 


they muſt be given in 


e it'to ſay, that 


can do it. As to 


„ 1 


— f 6 

11 dc 2 * * * 
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three quarters of a barrel, or a barrel and a quarter of barley 
to the plantation acre, according to the richnels of the land; if 
it had a moderate manuring for turneps, and fed with fat x 

three quarters or a whole one would be ſufficient, but if you 
doubt your land being in heart ſowone and a quarter. Plough 
firſt, (whether once, twice or thrice) and then ſow and cover 
vit harrows of middling wwe. finiſhing with a light harrow. 

When the barley is three inches high, ſow not leſs than 20lb. of 
red clover to each plantation acre; if the ſeed is not very good, 

do not ſow leſs than 251b. and immediately run alight roller once 
over it; but take care that this is in «de day, and when the 
earth does not flick at all to the roller. When the barley is cut; 
and carried from the field, feed the clover before winter, but 
not very bare, and do not let any cattle be on it in the winter. 
Early in the ſpring, before it ſhoots, pick up the ſtones clean off 
where you intend mowing it for hay, but if you feed it this is 
unneceſſary. As to the application of the crop for hay or food 
it maſt be directed by the occaſions of the farmer; I ſhall how- 
ever remark, that it may be made exceedingly conducive to in- 
ereaſe the number of hogs in Ireland, as it will ſingly ſupport 
all quarter, half, and full grown pigs. If mown, it ſhould be 
cut as ſoon. as the field looks reddiſh from the bloſſoms: it will 
% A En ST, -. 
Within the month of October let it be well ploughed, with 
an even regular furrow, and from half to three quarters of a 
barrel of wheat ſeed ſown, according to the richneſs of the land, 
and harrowed well in. When this crop is reaped and cleared, 
the coarſe ends, and you begin again ſor turnips as beſore. 
This ſyſtem is well adapted to ſheep, as the clover fattens 
chem in ſummer, and the turnips in winter. Excellent as it is 
for dry ſoils, it is not adapted to wet ones. | 
TR! : | To be continued. 


AxT. XII. Remedy for a Horſe's Cold caught at Graſs. 
1 1 diſorder is not dangerous in itfelf, but by negle& may 
. A become fo; alittle care therefore will be neceſſary to re- 
move 11. Take Liquorice root, half a pound; Coriander 
ſeeds, Carraway ſeeds, Sweet Fennel ſeeds, each two ounces; 
- boil in two gallons of water to one, and give a pint every night 


and morning, a little warm, till he is well, which will ſeldam 
be more than a week or ten days. MOLLY | 
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A Di1s8ERTATI1ON on the Progreſs and pr eſent State of 
AGRICULTURE. [Continued.] 
FRANCE 


. HERE is no country in the world more bappily * 
1 for a vigorous cultivation of the earth, than France. 


The climate is mild and temperate, the ſoil ſcarce any where 
barren—and the ſituation between two ſeas gives her a million 


of advantages in the articles of commerce, which are an im- 
mediate aſſiſtance to huſbandry. It muſt however be confeſſed, 


that this art has not met with that attention in France, the real | 


8 AA 
Wherever great numbers of people have exiſted, we may 


take it for granted, Agriculture has been followed; for without 


it they could not live. It is one of the moſt melancholy re- 
flections humanity can ſuggeſt, that the records of mankind are 


filled with miſerable butcheries, while the cultivation of the 


earth is ſcarce ever mentioned. A few pages would give us a 
complete compilation of the hiſtory of eee which 
feeds mankind— millions of volumes are filled with the art of 
war, which deſtroys them. Such are the cruel prejudices of 
this world! 5 5 5 

This blind infatuation is to be regretted in the French wri- 


tings, equally with thoſe of other countries, until the preſent age. 


Very little concerning huſbandry is to be met with in 9. be- 
fore the reign of that great and ood princs, Henry the fourth. 


Vor, V, B He, | 


rious title of Great to Henry, beſtowed it likewi 
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— 


He, and his miniſter Sully, underſtood and loved Agriculture; of 


and were the moſt remarkable men in this, as well as other 5 
reſpects, in modern times. The King's ideas of national im- 


provements were of a larger extent than the miniſter's, com- 
prehending the encouragement of manufactures; but the lat- 


ter, with more juſtneſs, was of another opinion, and condemned 
manufactures, until that firſt great manufacture of the ſoil was 
complete; accordingly, he encouraged Agriculture all in his 
power, and by greatly adding to the eaſe and comfort of the 


| Jower people, made them fond of that profeſſion which ren- 


dered them happy: Nor was his maſter backward. in promo- 


ting the miniſter's conduct; and Agriculture, ſo attended to, 
made large ſtrides, and flouriſhed more in France than in 
England, or any neighbouring kingdom: And herein, in a good 


meaſure, was laid the foundation of the future power of France. 
Agriculture, under their encouragement, flouriſned . the 


lands, which had been ſo long uncultivated, were covered 
with con the peaſants were af 


uent and happy—the general 
face of the kingdom was changed—it gave manifeſt ſigns of 


ſpeedily becoming moſt flouriſhing and formidable. Cabals, 


fadctions, confuſion, civil wars, and every horrid contraſt to 


this happy period, then enſued : It may eaſily be ſuppoſed, 


that the voice of huſbandry was heard no more; indeed, we 
know nothing of the French Agriculture during that period, and 


in all probability there was nothing in it worthy to be known. 
In thoſe times of 2 conſuſion, it infallibly ſinks to a 


wretched ſtate of inſigniſicance. So great a power have a e 
of ruining the many ! The number of men engaged in civil 
war is always vaſtly ſhort of the number who Follow their 
common occupations—the proportion will not be found to be 
one in an hundred; and yet what miſery and wretchedne!s 


does that one man bring upon his hundred neighours ! 


The ſettlement of the kingdom by Lewis XIV. and the en- 
couragement of arts, ſucceeded. What miſerable inconſiſten- 
cies is this world full of? The ſame people that yy the glo- 


le on Lewis 


What did I ſay ? The ſame people. No: The PEOPLE 


ſurnamed the firſt—the Courtiers the latter. What a diffe- 


rence! Immortal fame ought ever to attend the one - con- 


tempt the other. But I am not here to characteriſe theſe 


two princes; I would ſpeak only of Agriculture. 

Colbert ſoon became the chief miniſter of Lewis. This man 
had certainly great ideas; and withal a ſpirit of improvement, 
which blazed out with wonderful luſtre, He apprehended 

GY ; that 
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that a vaſt trade, and numerous manufactures, would enrich 
the kingdom ſo prodigiouſly, as to give her unfathomable re- 
ſources. He accordingly rejected the plan of Sully, and began 
with eſtabliſhing a vaſt variety of manufactures at a prodigious 
expence: neither did he ſpare any coſt to render France the 
fr trading power in the univerſe. But with deſign to enable 
his manufacturers to. ſell cheaper than thoſe of other countries, 
he thought it requiſite to have bread at as low a price as poſlible, 
from that apparently juſt reaſoning, that the cheaper a manu- 
facturer lives, the cheaper the manufacture could be afforded. 
To effect his deſign, he prohibited all exportation of corn, 
from the kingdom, and even greatly cramped the tranſportation 
of it from one province to another. Theſe meaſures were in- 
tended to give a plenty at home. Not content with this, he, in 
times of diſtreſs, (and even before they came) greatly loaded 
the huſbandmen with impoſitions and taxes, that the manu- 
facturer's ſhare of thoſe burthens might be the lels. 
All this management formed a ſyſtem of policy, infinitely 
more wretched than one could believe would ever have entered 
the head of a man of genius, who had the example of Sully 
before him. Every e e was attended with an effect directly 
contrary to that he expected Inſtead of the price of the ne- 
ceſſaries of life Falling, they roſe, and became extremely 
fluctuating and various; corn was ſometimes a drug, at others, 
immenſely dear, and famine itſelf appeared almoſt periodically. 
Theſe circumſtances ruined the Agriculture of France, without 
being of any ſervice to her manufaftures; for it is a fact, 
_ univerſally known, that workmen in no country will labour 
for more than ſubſiſtence ; and if that ſubſiſtence can be earned, 
in three days, in ſufficiency for a week, only three days will 
they labour. It was very apparent in France, after an ex- 
ceſſively plentiful hve that a general idleneſs enſued a- 
mongſt their manufacturing hands on the contrary, in ſome 
row the moſt induſtrious 1 could not keep them from 
arving. 
The Agriculture of the kingdom, wanting encouragement ſo 
greatly, was attended with thoſe effects, which the Duke of 
Sully, had he lived in Colbert's time, would have predicted. 
Thole reſources, which the latter miniſter depended ſo much 
upon, proved in a good meaſure deluſive. And France, while 
io buſily employed in the manufacture of trinkets, gewgaws, 
and /uperf/uitzes of all kinds, became dependent on her 
neighbours for bread; and, during the courſe of many years, 
expended almoſt as much for corn, as ſhe received for manu- 


B b 2 factures, 
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ſactures. So great was her diſſreſs, in this reſpett, that Lewis 
XIV. more than once recruited his armies, by providing them 
with bread, and taking no care of ſupplying the people in 
general. 5 
: Under the duke Regent, huſbandry received that encourage- 
ment which peace always yields her. The politicks of the ſtate 
did not change, but the continuance of the peace made ſome 
amends for the want of particular encouragement. From his 
death, to the end of the war of 1741, Agriculture continued 
on the old footing on which Colbert had left it; the conſe- 
quences nearly the ſame. The reſources of the kingdom were 
trivial; the number of her people continued to decreaſe, even 
while her commerce was on the increaſe; and that war was 
actually concluded by famine, the French government bein 
obliged to agree to a peace in the midſt of Marſhal Saxe's ſuc- 
. in Flanders, becauſe their people farved. 
From that period, it muſt be confeſſed, that the French began 
to ſee a little clearer into the vaſt importance of Agriculture. 
The cultivation of that immenſe kingdom they inhabited, then 
began to come a little in competition with manufactures. Still, 
however, no memorable laws were enatted for its encourage- 
ment—but the dawning of a juſt ſpirit was ſeen among indi- 
viduals, and the miniſtry applauded them. S | 
Adduated with juſt ideas and animated with becoming ſpirit, 
Agriculture was nolonger neglected. We ſhall here inſert an 
extract from a very ſenſible Engliſh author, on the advances 
lately made by the French. —The writer fpeaks from exceeding 
go on 1 ; and his remarks are extremely pertinent 
and juſt. 5 FE SD 
France gave a wiſe attention to huſbandry, even during the 
| hurry and diſtreſſes of her laſt war. Some rize queſtions in 
rural economics were then propoſed annually, particularly by 
the two academies of Lyons, and Bourdeaux. Many altera- 
tions, for the better, were made by the ſociety for improving 
Agriculture in Britany. 2 | 1 
Since the concluſion of the peace, matters have been car- 
ried on with great vigour. The univerſity of Amiens has 
made various propoſals to the public, ſor the advancement of 
huſbandry ; whilſt the Marquis de Tourbilli (a writer who 
goes chiefly on experience) has the principal direction of a 
georgical ſociety, eſtabliſhed lately at Tours. | 
Hat at Rouen likewiſe deſerves notice; nor have the king 


and 


* 
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and his miniſters thought it unworthy of their attention. The 
archbiſhop + of the dioceſe is one of the members. : 
eln the year 1761, there were thirteen ſocieties exiſting in 
France eſtabliſhed by royal approbation, for the promoting of 
Agriculture, and theſe thz7tcen ſocieties had ninetecen co-ope- 
rating ſocieties belonging to them, whenever it happened that 


a diſtrift was too large to be effeftually taken care of by one 


Aan your 1756, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty iſſued out an 
edict, by which he exempted from land-tax, (that is to ſay, in 
fields newly broken up) for the ſpace of twenty years, all cul- 


tivators of madder, in drained marſhes, and other waſte neg- 


lected grounds. [But at the ſame time, let it be remembered, 
| that public encouragement in France was given to the drain- 
ing of ſens and bogs, firſt in the year 1607, and then in 1641.] 
As a proof that ſomething has been done in culture of mad- 
der, the boarg of Agriculture, held at Beauvais, made it plain in 
1762, to all perſons concerned in dying, that madder raiſed in 
that diſtrict, and (contrary to common cuſtom) uſed when the 
roots are freſh gathered, gave a finer tinfture than the Zealand 
madder, and went farther, in a proportion of eight to five. 
„ Auguſt the 16th, 1762, it was alſo ordered in council, that 


no tax, for the ſpace of twenty years, ſhould be levied upon 


grounds newly broken up; provided the ſaid grounds had lain 
twenty years in an uncultivated ſtate. | 
Many other encouragements have been fince given to the 
_ cultivators of lands: And, if I miſtake not, all pacquets and 
letters of correſpondence, to and from moſt of theſe ſo- 
cieties lately eſtabliſhed, are exempted from the payment of 
But the g 
French in Kreſs latter times have experienced, is the allow- 
ance of a FREE EXPORTATION Or CORN : which was 
granted by a perpetual and irrevocable edi in the year 1764. 
This meaſure was founded on the trueſt policy, and the wiſeſt 
attention to the conduct of the Engliſh. That people became 
great from their exportation of corn; but ſuch exportation 
was chiefly owing to a bounty granted by parliament—and this 
is the laſt point of encouragement which France (in that re. 


* This humane and conſiderate prelate (M. de la Rochefoucault) deſtroyed, 


when he firſt came to his dioceſe, a large warren of hares and rabbits, which he 
found on his demeſne: 


merely becauſe they did great damage to the neighbouring 
huſbandmen, | | | 


ſpect 


eateſt encouragement to Agriculture, which the 


— a 
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ſpe) at preſent wants, to render her more powerful than the 
acquiſition of conquered provinces will ever effett. _ 
The number of taxes and impoſitions, under which the 


French farmer groans, will moſt certainly be a hindrance to a 


complete cultivation, while they continue; and if the French 


court ſhould ſee their real intereſt, they will effect a change in 


this part of their revenue : but 1f they ſhould not be ſo nobly 
extenſive in their views, much would be effected by a large 
bounty on the exportation of corn—indeed ſuch a bounty 


mig lit be ſo managed, as in a great meaſure to make amends for 


the want of better laws. 
It is incredible what an effect ſuch a meaſure would be at- 
tended with, ina kingdom of ſuch a great extent as France— 


fo finely ſituated - ſo fertile in the production of corn and ſo 


advantageouſly watered by navigable rivers. French Agricul- 


ture would ſpeedily carry a new face; for nothing 1s ſo highly 


encouraging of a vigorous cultivation, as a ſure and ſpeedy ſale 
of the produce of the earth. If we cafl our eyes over the 
ſeveral kingdoms and ſtates of Europe, we ſhall at one view 
perceive, that Agriculture flouriſhes only in thoſe where ex- 


portation is allowed: and what is remarkable, the price of corn 


is uniformly lower in ſuch countries, than in others, where the 
exportation is prohibited; and famine never viſits a people that 
are allowed to ſell abroad their ſuperfluous corn. To ſome 
politicians this appears paradoxical ; but no truth in mathe- 


matics is more ſuſceptible of demonſtration. 


There has Jately exiſted, and at preſent exiſts, a ſpirit of 
improvement in matters of Agriculture, amongſt individuals in 
France, which bears a countenance of preat utility. At the 
head of theſe true patriots ſtands the Marquis de Tourbilli, 
the author of the Memozre ſur la Defrichemens. This no- 


 hleman inherited a conſiderable extent of country in Anjou; 


nuch the greateſt part of which was reputed barren : conſiſtin 

of unbounded heaths, extenſive marſhes, a variety of wil 

1ncultivated country ; vaſt quantities of which did not ſo much 
as maintain a flock of ſheep ; and the few inhabitants, in a 
ſtate of beggary and idleneſs. The Marquis, inſtigated by a 
0ble ſpirit of improvement, determined at leaſt to attempt a 
change in his eſtate, conſiderable only for its extent. He 
hroke up a ſmall piece of land adjoining to his habitation, in 


n manner peculiar to himſelf in France, and cultivated it ve 


pud1ciouily ; continuing yearly the ſame work, until his houſe. 


was ſurrounded by a conſiderable and well-cultivated farm; 


by degrees this beneficial work proceeded further ; numerous 
farm- 
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farm-houſes, with all the neceſſary conveniencies, were built, 


and tracts of 71 N land thrown to them vaſt numbers of 


incloſures were ſtruck, and plantations made — his marſhes were 
drained—his vaſt meadows reduced to a fine ſtate of profit— 
his numerous woods b:ought into regular cuttings—roads made 
at a great expence, even through mountains themſelves 
quarries of ſtone diſcovered, and bridges thrown over a river, 


and ſeveral rivulets—new vineyards planted—the breed of al! 
kinds of catile improved ſeveral manufactories eſtabliſhed— ' 


and, to conclude all, the number of ſouls on his domaine 


doubled in twenty years time. A ſeries of conduct of vaſt and 
important conſequence to himſelf, and his county. 


e celebrated M. du Hamel, and his numerous corre- 
ſpondents on matters of huſbandry, among whom Monſ. de 


hateauvieux may be conſidered as the principal, have ſhown 
a due attention to moſt branchcs of rural economics: and 


diſplayed in their valuable writings, a practical knowledge of 


Agriculture, which daily increaſes and becomes more general: 


M. du Hamel, particularly in his pieces concerning trees and 
planting, —granaries,—and experimental Agriculture, has be- 
ſtowed on the public the valuable effects of his practice and 

his d 5 „„ „„ 
5 adio gien ſhould however be made between thoſe worthy 


— 


patriots, who labour to 22 the common practice -and 


thoſe who are chiefly buſied in introducing new ones. Until 


Agriculture is arrived at a much higher eee than it is at 


preſent in France, 8 and moſt important object is to 
improve and advance to perfection, the methods of huſbandr 
of which the common people already have an idea; becauſe it 
is infinitely more probable that they will follow ſuch examples, 
than others which proceed on principles of which they are 
ignorant: Thus the Marquis de Tourbilli's improvements, are 
all of a nature extremely plain and common, and the benefit 
_ reſulting from them generally known and underſtood: The old 
huſbandmen, or their landlords themſelves, ſee at once the 
- propriety of draining a marſh, or making that land produce 
corn, which never produced any before; but the ſame people 
will never be brought to allow, that ſawing corn in rows inſtead 
of the common method, will anſwer better : A million of pre- 
judices are here to be combated ; and when got the better of, 
the effect will not be an hundredth part ſo beneficial, as the 


- buſineſs of breaking up uncultivated heaths, draining wet 


lands, and, in ſhort, all the works of the immortal Tourbilli. 
"IM . 8 A company 
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A Company of Patriots, particularly of Bourdeaux,, diſtin- 
guiſhed by their zeal, and the enjightened manner in which they 
followed the ſyſtem of true economy, lately engaged among 
themſelves, to try by all poſſible means to dirett the views 
of their countrymen to Agriculture, that eſſential but hereto- 
fore neglected art. The principal object of their immediate 
attention was the vaſt tract of uncultivated land, containing 
about two hundred and forty thouſand acres, which made a part 
of the domains of the marquiſate of Certes, ſituated in the 
diviſion of Bourdeaux. 'They purchaſed part of theſe Jands 
of the proprietor, by an abſolute contract of ſale, with ſuch 
clauſes as muſt contribute efficacioyſly to the benefit of the new 
poſſeſſors, the utility of ſome . provinces, and, by an happy 
train of conſequences, to the common good of the ſtate. . 
That which moſt favoured the projett of theſe worthy citi- 
zens was the entering into poſſeſſion, of the power of erefting 
the twentieth part of theſe. waſte lands, into, fiefs, or airier 
| fliefs; and into the right of eſtabliſhing, agreeable to the ne- 
þ ceſſity of the caſe, manufactures, mills, preſſes, doye-houles, 
1 fairs, markets, Sc. and to enjoy a general exemption from 
all fines of alienation and fale, in the firſt changes to which 
the portions of property might be ſubjett. Beſides theſe cir- 
cumſtances, the king approved and confirmed the ſale of the 
lands by an arret of his council of ſtate, given the iſt of June 
1762. By this arret it was ordained, that the cultivators of 
theſe lands ſhould be exempted from the tailes, and all other 
impoſts, for forty years: and fixed at ſix ſols only all rights of 
controul on all fales, contracts, exchanges, partitions, Sc. 
He likewiſe reduced to one denier per acre {the twelfth part 
_ of a French penny) the rights of ei the hundredth de- 
mer, and the half-hundredth denier. He likewiſe granted to 
the bourgeois the enjoyment, during forty years, of free fiefs, 
as to all leaſes among them, relative to their undertaking ; and 
laſtly, renewed to them the privileges, granted by the edict of 
Henry IV. 1n 1607, to all who 4. . L at draining marſhes. 
Strangers, who employed themſelves three years in the culture 
_ of theſe lands, were to become natives, and enjoy all the 
prerogatives of letters of naturalization. They had an entire 
liberty of eſtabliſhing their habitations, ia whatever part of 
France they deſired, and of exerciſing ſuch profeſſion as ſeemed 
ey to them, without, in any reſpett, loſing any of their 
rights. . | ES 
Under ſuch favourable auſpices, this ruſtic company were 
very eager :n taking the laſt meaſures for beginning the ex- 
ecution 
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ecution of their uſeful enterprize: Uſeful, it might truely be 
called, if, as the French. allen, when completed it would 
augment population with more than three hundred thouſand 
people! Beyond all doubt, ſuch a vaſt extent of country, 
might be brought to produce a prodigious quantity of various 
commodities. They aſſerted likewiſe, that above an hundred 
thouſand head of cattle, might, after ſome years labour, be 
maintained by artificial . and as, continued they, it is 
demonſtrable that the number of inhabitants of a country al- 
ways bears a proportion to the quantity of ſubſiſtence the 
find; it is not to be doubted, but population in theſe new broke 
up farms, from the plenty of land and produce, will ſpeedily 
be increaſed, aſter a proper beginning. For ſuch happy con- 
ſequences we may Ko , when hemp, leguminous plants, 
woods, and fruit-trees, are properly cultivated, How many 
manufactories of wool and filk may be eſtabliſhed in theſe at 
preſent waſte lands! While the fertility of the ſoil when pro- 
perly prope, and the near neighbourhood of the ſea, 
promiſe plentiful productions, and the quickeſt ſale and ex- 
J : „ 
But to return ſrom theſe ardent expectations of the favourers 
of this undertaking, and to proceed with the execution. 
Meſſrs. Vallet de A and Chaulce de Chazelle, the 
firſt undertakers, began with a moſt judicious examination of 
the ſoil, in every part of their purchaſe, took the neceſſary 
time for making ſeveral experiments on it, and gained the beſt 
| knowledge of its various natures in their power; they then 
publiſhed propoſals to labourers, and all other workmen, that 
they would employ them by the year or day, as they liked 
beſt; or in caſe any of them liked better to hire portions of the 
land, they ſhould be treated with the utmoſt ſavour. Seven- 
teen hundred farms were eſtabliſhed, each conſiſting of a tract 
of land, from one hundred to ene hundred and fifty acres. 
They placed the habitation, barn, ſtable, garden, and orchard, 
in the center of each diviſion, one half of which was converted 
into arable lands, and the other into paſture and wood—beſides | 
all this, the undertakers furn:ſhed the farmers with all the cattle 
neceſſary for their firſt works. Purſuant to the above diviſion, 
the houſes, barns, and ſtables, occupied fix thouſand acres : 
Five thouſand were employed in gardens and orchards; one 
hundred and ten thouſand in arable lands; eighty thouſand in 
graſſes; twenty thouſand in woods; twelve thouſand in hemp 
and flax; foriy thoufand in roads, canals, Sc. Sc. And 
YOU: V; - „ laſtly, 
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aſtly, three thouſand for public places, as ſairs, markets, Sc. 
The whole two hundred ang forty thouſand acres. 

We have given this public ſpirited work at large, not as the 
only one which France afforded, but to give the reader a 
| better idea of the vigour with which ſuch noble undertakings 
are carried on there. Indeed their operations in this relpekl, 
exceed thoſe of other nations, that enjoy infinitely greater 
„ nn . 5 
However, let theſe public ſpirited geniuſes exert themſelves 
in whatever tracks they may, yet they all tend to one noble 
and immenſely important end—the general encouragement 
of huſbandry. Their writings inſenſibly ſpread a ſpirit of im- 
Oe, advance the knowledge of Agriculture, and by the 

ſucceſs attending them, catch the attention of the government ; 
and occaſion ideas centering there, which, but for them, would 
never have awakened. Hence we ſee the prefent encourage- 
ment given by the court to the advancement of French Agri- 
culture and from hence we may expect yet more political 
ſteps for the ſame great purpoſe : and if ever France ſhould be 
ſo happy as to ſee the occupier of the lands eaſed of thoſe very 

heavy burthens under which he lies, and become as free and 
independent of the oppreſhons of the great, as the nature of 
the conſtitution will admit—and, at & ſame time, a bounty 
regularly advanced by the crown, for the exportation of corn, 
when under properly ſpecified prices—then ſhall we ſee the 
wealth—the power—the importance of France. Then ſhall _ 
we ſee what the great Sully and his incomparable maſter would 
| have made of that great kingdom. - 5 
Mere ſuch a ſyſtem of policy adopted in Fr ance, England 
would find it highly neceſſary, if ſhe meant to preſerve the 
ſuperiority ſhe has hitherto kept, to find new methods of en- 
couraging 1 and to advance all the old ones to the 
higheſt poſſible point of perfection—if this were not the con- 
dułt of that nation, ſhe would ſeverely feel the rivalfhip of the 
French. „ 

It is ſuch a conduct as this, which alone can render France 
formidable to her jcalous neighbour. The conqueſts which ſhe 

may make on her ſrontiers are, to this, of paltry conſequence. 
The Marquis of Tourbilli, M. du Hamel, Sc. Sc. Sc. ought 
to be conſidered by their countrymen, in fifty thouſand times 
a higher light than the moſt conquering generals provided 
they had any ſuch. No conqueſt equals in value, that of a 
' nation's barren land, | 


LY 


Ar. LL 
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ART. II. How the Sides of barren Hills and other barren 


Land may be made ſo fertile as to cauſe Apple and Pear 
Trees to grow to much Advantage. 


12 is an important article to write on, even to ſhew how 
fruit-trees may be made to thrive on the moſt barren land. 
For there is hardly any ſort of land but what may be made fit 
for the growth of, them by ſuch artificial helps; as by mix1 
ol ſand with rotten dung, turf, and coal-aſhes; or ſtreet or — 
dirt, mixed with pigeons, hens, ſheep or rabbit's dung. All 
theſe ar part of them may be made into a fertile compoſt, and 
being ſtirred twice to make it ferment and putrify, 1t may be 
ed over the roots of fruit-trees from time to time; and as 
uch a compoſt lies on the ſurface earth, it will keep it in ſuch. 
alight ſpungy condition as will make it freely imbibe the rain- 
water, and lodge it fo as to keep the tree in a continual thr- 
un and increaſe its roots and ſap. Another advantage at- 
tending the planting apple and pear trees on the ſides of hills, is, 
that if the trees are lifpoſed in a regular way on a deſcent, the 
virtue of the compoſt will be waſhed down to the roots of the 
lover trees, and fo on from one tree to another, till the whole 
plantation becomes in a great degree fertilized and improved by 
it. Others make uſe of malt-grains,. and mix them with ſtiff 
earth and ſand, by way of compoſt for forwarding the growth 
| of fruit- trees, which indeed is leſs liable to cauſe cankered root, 
than a compoſt prepared with horſe-dung. 


ART. III. Modes of Agriculture recommended to the Gen- 
Ce =- | 
[From Mr. Young's Tour in Ireland.}] 
[ Continued from Page 192 


BEAN CounxsE. For flrong and wet ſoils. 
1. Beans. g. Clover. 
2. Oats. 4. Wheat. 


DIRECTIONS 


\ V HATEVER the preceding crop, whether corn, or old 
graſs, (for the firſt manure is propeny applied, but u 

neceſſary on the latter) plough but once for planting beans 
which ſhould be performed from the middle of December 2 
= Cce. the 
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the middle of February,“ and chuſe either the mazagan or 
the horſe bean according to your market; the ſingle plough- 
ing given muſt be performed ſo as to arch the land up, and 
leave deep furrows to ſerve as open drains. Harrow the land 
after ploughing. Provide flit planed deal poles ten feet Jorg, 
an inch thick, and two inches broad, bore holes through them 
exactly at 16 inches aſunder, paſs pack-threads through theſe 
| Holes to the length of the lands you are about to plant, and 
there ſhould be a pole at every fifty yards; four ſtakes at the 
corners of the extreme poles; faſten them to the ground, the 
intention is to keep the lines every where at equal diſtances and 
ſtrait, which are great points in the bean huſbandry to facilitate 
horſe-hoeing. This being ready, women take fome beans in 
their aprons, and with a dibber pointed with iron make the 
holes along the ſtrings with their right hand, and put the bean 
in with their leſt; while they are doing one fet of lines, ano- 
ther ſhould be prepared and fixed ready for them. Near 
London they are paid gs. and gs. 6d. a buſhel for this work of 
planting ;' but where they are not accuſtomed to it they do it by 
the day. The beans are put three inches aſunder, and two or 
three inches deep. A barrel will plant a plantation acre. A 
light pair of harrows are uſed to cover the ſeed in the holes, 
ſtuck with a ſew buſhes. By the time the cold eaſterly winds 
come in the ſpring they will be high enough to hand-hoe, if 
they were early planted, and it is of conſequence on ſtrong 
ſoils to catch every dry ſeuſon for ſuch operations. The hoes 
ſhould be eight inches-wide, and the whole furface of the ſpace 
between the rows carefully cut, and every weed eradicated. 
This hoeing coſts,” near London, from 38. to 75. 6d. per 
15 acre, but with unſkilful hands in Ireland I ſhould ſup- 
poſe it would coſt from 128. to 145. per plantation acre, ac- 
cording to the lazineſs in working I have remarked there. 
When the beans are about ſix inches high, they ſhould be 
horſe-hoed with a ſhim, the cutting part ten or eleven inches 
wide. A plate of this tool is given in my Eaſtern Jour: It is 
cheap, ſimple, and not apt to be out of order, one horſe draws 
it, which ſhould be led by a careful perſon, another ſhould 
Hold the ſhim, and guide it carefully in the center between the 
rows. It cuts up all weeds effectually, and looſens the earth 
two or three inches deep; in a little time after this operation 
phe hand-hoe ſhould be ſent in again to cut any ſlips which the 


* In England it is proper to wait till the heavy Chriſtmas froſt breaks u 


| | hes b. but 
as ſuch are rare in Ireland the ſame precaution is not neceſſary. | 


him 
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ſhim might have paſſed, and to extract the weeds that grew 
too near the plants for that tool to take them. This is but a 
flight hoeing. - If the weather is dry enough a ſecond horſe- 
hoeing with the ſhim ſhould follow when the beans are nine or 
ten inches high, but if the weather is wet, it muſt be omitted. 
the hand hoe however muſt be kept at work enough to keep 
the beans perfettly free from weeds. Reap the crop as ſoon 
as a fe of the pods turn darkiſh, and while many of them are 
green; you had much better cut too ſoon than too late. You 
may get them off in the month of Auguſt, (in England the 
mazagans are reaped in July) which leaves a ſufficient ſeaſon for 
half a fallow. Plough the ground directly if the weather is 
dry; and if dry ſeaſons permit (but you muſt be guided entirely 
by the ſtate of the weather, taking care on this ſoil never to go 
on it when wet) give it two 5 more before winter. 
leaving the lands rounded up ſo as to ſhoot off all water, with 
deep and well cleanſed furrows for the winter. It is of parti- 
cular conſequence for an early ſpring ſowing, that not a drop 


4 : 


of water reſt on the land through winter. 3 
The firſt ſeaſon dry enough after the middle of February, 
blough and ſow the oats, harrowing them in, from three 
fourth of a barrel, to a barrel and a quarter according to the 
richneſs of the land As the ſowing muſt be on one plough- - 
ing, you muſt be attentive to timing it right, and by no means 
to loſe a dry ſeafon ; cleanſe the furrows, and leave the lands 
in ſuch a round neat ſhape that no water can lodge; and when 
the oats are three or four inches high, as in the caſe before 
mentioned of barley, roll in clover feed as before, taking care 
do do it in a dry ſeaſon.” I need not carry the direction farther, 
as thoſe for the turnep courſe are to be applied to the clover 
and wheat. a CS 
The great object on theſe ſtrong and wet foils is to be very 
careful never to let your horſes go on them in wet weather, and 
in the forming your lands always to keep them the ſegment of a 
circle that water may no where reſt, with cuts for conveying 
it away. Another courſe for this land 1s, DE 


1. Beans. | | 2. Wheat 


In which the beans being managed exactly as before directed, 
three ploughings are given to the land, the third of which 
covers the wheat ſeed: this 1s a very profitable courſe. 


+ POTATOE 
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| PotaTox Cours, For light and dry ſoils. * 


1. Potatoes | 3. Turneps {| 5. Clover 
2. Wheat 4. Barley 6. Wheat. 


I will ſuppoſe the land to be a ſtubble, upon which ſpread the 
dung or compoſt _—_ over the whole field, in 7 not 
leſs than 60 cubical yards to a plantation acre. If the land be 
quite dry, lay it flat; if inclinable to wetneſs, arch it gently; in 
this firſt ploughing, which ſhould be given the latter end of Fe- 
bruary or the beginning of March, the potatoes are to be plant- 

ed. Women are to lay the ſets in every other furrow, at the 
diſtance of twelve inches from ſet to ſet cloſe to the unploughed 
land, in order that the horſes may tread leſs on them. There 
ſhould be women enough to plant one furrow in the time the 
ploughman is turning another, the furrows ſhould be not more 
than five inches deep, nor broader than nine inches, becauſe 
when the potatoes come up they ſhould be in rows eighteen 
Inches aſunder. The furrows ſhould be ſtraight, that the rows 
may be fo for horſe hoeing. Having finiſhed the field, harrow 
it well to lay the ſurface ſmooth, and break all the clods, and 
if the weather be quite dry, any time in a fortnight after planting 
run a light roller over it, followed by a light harrow. About a 
fortnight before the potatoes appear, ſhim over the whole 
ſurface of the field with one whoſe cutting edge is two feet long, 
going not more than two inches deep; this looſens the ſurface 
mould, and cuts off all the young weeds that may be juſt comi 
up. When the potatoes are three inches high, . them 
with a ſhim, as directed ſor beans, that cuts twelve inches wide, 
and go three inches deep, and immediately after hand-hoe the 
rows, cutting the ſurface well between plant and plant, and alſo 
the ſpace miſſed by the ſhim. Repeat both theſe operations 
when the plants are ſix or ſeven inches high; and in about 
three weeks after give a hand- hoeing, directing the men gently 
to earth up the plants, but not to lay the mould higher to their 
ſtems than three inches. After this nothing more is to be done 
than ſending women in to draw out any weeds that may appear 
by hand. Take them up early in October, firſt carrying a- 
way all the ſtalks to the farm e to make dung: then plough 
them up acroſi the field ; making theſe new lands very w'; 4 
that is four, five, or fix perch over, in order to leave as few 
furrows that way as poſhble. Provide to every plough from 
ten to fifteen men with three pronged forks, and a boy or girl 


* Potatoes never anſwer on clays or ſtrong wet ſoils, 


with 
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with a baſket to every man, and diſpoſe eight or ten cars along 
the land to receive the crop. I uſed three · wheel carts, as they 
do not require a horſe while they are idle. Have your wheat 
| ſeed ready brined, and limed, and the ſeedſman with his baſket 
in the field; as ſoon as the ploughman turns a furrow the ſeeds- 
man follows him cloſe, ſpraining the ſeed not into the furrow 
Juſt opened, but into the land thrown over by the plough, the 
fork-men then divide themſelves at equal diſtances along it, and 
ſhaking the mould which the ploughman turned over with their 
forks, the boys pick up the potatoes. In uſi g their forks they 
muſt attend to leaving the land regular and handſome without 
holes or inequalities, as there is to be no other tillage for the 
wheat. They are alſo always to ſtand and move on the part 
unploughed, and never to tread on the other; they are al ſo to 
break all the land in pieces which the ploughman turns over, 
not only for getting all the potatoes, but alſo for covering the 
wheat. Thus they are to go on until the field is finiſhed, If 
your men are lazy, and do not work hard enough to _ the 
plough conſtantly going, you muſt get more, for they ſhould 
never ſtand ftill. The treatment of this wheat wants no direc-- 
tions, and the ſucceeding crops of the courſe are to be managed 
exactly as before direed, only you need not manure for the 
turneps, if the potatoes had in that reſpect juſtice done them. 


[ To be concluded in our next.] 


ART. IV. Of the Enemies of Orchards ; and their Remedy. 


| 8 are moſs, caterpillars, ants, earwigs, ſnails, moles, 
and birds. If moſs begin to over- run your trees, look to 
it betimes, leſt it make them barren; for it has roots, and ex- 
hauſts the ſap of the trees. In this caſe uſe a hair- cloth after 
rain, or rub it off with a piece of wood formed like a knife at 
the end of a long ſtick or pole, which if uſed cautiouſly after 
rain will anſwer the end. 3 ſmoak caterpillars with burn- 
ing wet ſtraw, litter, or ſuch like ſtuff under the trees in the 
ſpring- time. When ants eat the fruit, anoint with tar the 
trunks of the trees, to prevent their climbing up. But it is 
better to pour ſcalding water into the ant-hills after they are 
opened with a ſpade, for it ſurely kills them. Earwigs are 
catched and killed by placing hollow canes half a yard long in 
the trees, which they'll creep into. Snails muſt be gathered 
_ in the morning. Moles are beſt catched by traps; for 
thele ſometimes undermine-a tree and damage its roots. To 


keen 
— 
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keep off birds, 1t may be done with prepared feathers, or with 
a wooden clock or windmill fixed at the top of the tree. Take 
away, as often as they grow up, the ſhoots or twigs that proceed 
from the roots of the trees; for thele are great robbers of the 
tree's nouriſhment. Some think it good huſbandry. to run a 
knife down the bark of a tree when it is bark-bound, for giv- 
ing it room to extend itſelf the eaſier. If a tree be wounded, 

lay ſome wer clay or loam on the part, and bind it on with 
hay-bands. The canker will ſometimes eat round a tree, and 
kill the heart of it in time. For this, the beſt way is to dreſs 
it with cow-dung mixed with urine. The ſame method may 


| be uſed to keep young trees from cattle, which are apt to gnaw 
off the bark of them. 


ART. V. e Way ” prevent and kill Caterpullars, 


\ Lace, or Ants on Steadard Ren and clear them of 
Moſs and Suckers. 


Pas: is a ſure way of being it. Take one or more brands- 
ends, or what is uſually called fire-brands, and put them 
under ſome ſtraw or horſe litter, which will make a {moak that 
willaſcend amongſt the boughs of the tree, and prevent or kill 
all caterpillars, lice, or ants on them: It will alſo clear the 
tree of and prevent moſs, deſtroy worms at the roots of the 
trees, and ſnckers, if there be any ſhot up from the roots. It 
once doing it will not anſwer, it mult be repeated. Apples 


growing on a moſſy tree are apt to be chopt, rougn coated, 5 
rhick rhined, and ill taſted. 


Alu 


AgT. VI. On the Growth of ſome e Tumber Trees. 


bia a Letter to the Secretary of the Bath Agriculure "PE aken from tne 
Bath n s volume of Papers.] 


GENTLEMEN, 
I Herewith ſend you incloſed a letter which I lately received 


{rom a moſt worthy and ingenious gentleman of this county, 
whole accuracy and fidelity cannot be doubted; the ſubject of 
it is both curious and entertaining, whilſt it will at the ſame 
time afford an opportunity of. drawing from it conclufions the 

moll uſeful and intereſling to the public. You will perceive, 
that 1 am n permitted by my triend to communicate it to "oye 
truly 
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truly patriotic Society, whoſe condeſcenſion in having honoured 
me with the title of a Member of it, as it claims every mark 
of reſpeR, and every attention I can poſſibly pay to their views 
and inclinations, ſo it would have left me without excuſe had I 
omitted adding this valuable performance to their collettion. 
which, if not already printed off, will, I preſume, be enriched 
lam, with particular teſpelt, your's, &c. 
Hethel, near Norwich. THOMAS BEE VOR. 
08. 11, 1779. „„ 


* : 
*. 1 


© Dear SIR, | Stratton, Od. 1. 1779. 158 


IN compliance with your requeſt, I here ſend you the mea- 
ſures of ſome, of the largeſt. trees, taken by wylell, in ſeveral 
rambles about the kingdom. But although I have been in parts 
of every county of England and Wales, perhaps larger than 
| theſe may have eſcaped my ſearch; as I neyer heard of the 

Demary oak by Blandford, until I read Mr, Hutchinſon's ac- 

count of it in his hiſtory of Dorſetſhire. The large oak 1 
| have. ſeen. is that at Cewthorp, or Coltſthorp, near Wetherby 
in Yorkſhire, of which the ingenious Dr. Hunter gives a place 
in his edition of Evelyn's Silva. The Doctor calls this tree 
48 feet circumference at 3 feet from the ground; and I found it 
in 1768, at 4 ſeet, 40 f. 8 
6 feet, 32 H. 1 in.— Here, to ſave repetition, 5 feet is the 


* The Fairtop Oak in Epping Foreſt, 9 ſound in 1754, 


and the Earl of Thanet's hollow Oak, in Whinfeld-park in 
Weſtmoreland, in 1763, were both g1 f. gin. 
The handſomeſt Oak I ever ſaw was in the Earl of Powis's 
noble park by Ludlow, in 1757, though it was but 16 f. gin. 
But it ran quite flrait, and clear of arms, I believe, near or full 
60 feet, and had a large fine head. _ „ 
In Benel church-yard, 3 miles north of Dunbarton, in 
Scotland, in 1768, a very flouriſhing Aſh, 16 f. 9 in. 

Voi. D d „In 


: 
1 
* 
== 
Tl 
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In 1754, a fine Wych Elm, by Bardley church, in Suffolk, 
oy © eee ee 


in 13 years. 5 1 
1 5 have a hollow Wych Elm by Stratton church, at 4 feet, 
29 f. 6 in.; and 1 had, in 1760, in my old park in Hevingham, 


ed Alder, at 4 feet, 16 f. 21 inches. 
In 1755, your Hawthorn, by Hethel church, was, at 4 feet, 


9 f. 15 in. and one arm extended above 7 yards. | 


* The talleſt trees that I have ſeen were Spruce and Silver 
Firs, in the vallies in Switzerland. I faw ſeveral firs in the 
dock-yard in Venice above 40 yards long; and one of 39 yards 
was 18 inches diameter at the finall end. I was told they came 
4 . 5 

In Lord Petre's old park, at Writtle in Eſſex, in 1764, I 

found a Hornbeam above 12 feet; and the old Chefnut, (very 
hollow) at gz feet, the leaſt part 42 f. 5 in.; at 3 feet, 46 f. 1 
inch; and at 6 feet, 49 f. 5} inches. ; | 
In 1759, the cheſnut in Lord Ducie's garden, at Tortworth 


in Gloceſterſhire, was at 6 feet, (the loweft I could meaſure it, 


as the garden wall joins to the tree on two ſide:) 46 f. 6 in.; it 


did not appear hollow, but had very few and ſmall boughs: as 


T took the meaſure in a heavy rain, and did not meaſure the 
ring till after I returned to the inn, I cannot ſo well anſwer 


For this, as the other meaſures. 


--+*Tomit beech, birch, maple, abele, &c. as I have heard of 


much larger trees of thoſe ſorts than have ſeen. 


Perhaps an account of the annual increaſe of ſome trees 
will not be foreign to your purpoſe.Vou know it is difficult 
to diſcover the age of old trees, as' very few old planters kept 


regiſters of their plantations. 


I have ſeen a memorandum of à former Rector of Heving- 
ham, wherein is written, that © in 1610 he planted two cheſnuts 
by his church-porch;” the largeſt was, laſt autumn 1778, 14 
f. 81 inches, or 176z inches in 168 years. Suppoſing the tree 
to have been 9+} inches when planted, you ſee it increaſed an 
inch yearly.—And I have a deed between an anceſtor of mine, 
as Lord of the manor of Stratton, and his copyhold tenants, 
upon his inclofing {ſome of the waſte, wherein the abuttal to the 
weſt is upon the road leading from Hevingham to Norwich, 
which you know cannot be miftaken: the date is 1580, and 
the largeſt oak on that bank, at 4 feet, was, laſt autumn 1778, 
16 f. 37inches, or 1951 inches in 198 years. 


Now 
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* Now, from the increaſe of: the Bentley oak, and the two 
laſt-named N conclude the Tortworth cheſnut is not leſs 
than 1100 years old; perhaps it may be much older. In 
l I offer you the following calculation for your amuſement ; 
from its vaſt bulk, you muſt conclude it was a very healthful 
tree. Suppaſe it increaſedan inch and quarter 8 che firſt 
5 have ug N inch the ſecond, three quarters the third, halt an 
inch the fourth, one-third the fifth, and thirty inches each 
century for the ſecond 5300 years, and alittle leſs than a quarter 
lar the eleyenth century; the account will ſtand thus: Inches. 


The firſt century, at an inch an quarter, 295 


Second ditto at one inch 2 — — 100 
Third ditto at three quarters 75 

Tourth dite at half aninch - - 50 

Fiſch dĩtto at one-third of an inen 37 
Seeond 50 ears at 30 inches per century - 130 
Eleventh century at 24; inches 2243 


46 feet and a half, or 558 i. 


There is a tradition, that this tree was called the great cheſ- 
nut in King John's time; and, ſuppoſing it grew in this pro- 
portion, it was 540 years old when he came to the throne, and 
eleven yards in circumference. 3 

Sit R. Atkins, in his hiſtory of Gloceſterſhire, (p. 413) 
ſay, by tradition this tree was growing in King John's reign, 
* and is 19 yards in compals;' and I believe it is at leaſt ſo 
large near the earth. Now, although I have ſufficient proof of 
young trees 1 much more- than my owth 
of this cheſnut, yet perhaps I have allowed ſufficiently for that 
tree, as it grows on a lik clay; which, though perhaps it may 
in the end produce the largeſt trees, yet I believe moſt trees 

will grow faſter in lighter ſoils. 5 085 

I planted an oak in 1720, which was laſt autumn 7 f. in.; 
I do not pretend to remember the ſize When planted; but in 
Autumn 1742, it Was 2 f. 11 fin.; 1. e. 574 in. increaſe in 36 
years, i. e. above an inch and a half yearly, But this oak was 
2 a very poor land to a tolerable light ſoil, and _ 

ingle; and, perhaps, the growth was helped by digging a 
circle round 4 in ö and . * — — . 
that circle covered with greaſy pond mud; and in ſome dry 
ſeaſons, I waſhed the flem: and the advantage of waſhing I 
experienced in 1773, greatly to my ſatisfaction. You may fee 
the full account in my . * the Biſhop of Bath and Wells, 

5 2 in 
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in the 67th volume of the Philof. Tranſ. in 1777. But ſup- 
poſing theſe endeavours did not help the growth of this oak, 
yet I apprehend it will not be 225 inches in circumſerence 
_ when 200 years old. For though the Hevingham cheſnut is a 
healthful tree, it has increaſed but 25 inches and a half in the 
laſt 36 years, (viz. from my firſt meaſuring it) which ſhews, 
if it had not gained more in its younger ſtate, it would have 
taken 250 years to make its preſent bulk of 176 inches: and 
my oak of 198 years old has, from 1760, increaſed only 12+ 
inches, in td years: which proportion would take 275 inches: 
and the oak by Bentley, according to the laſt 19. years increaſe, 
would take above 15500 years to make 408 inches, the preſent 

-cireumference of the tree... ing 
If you think any of theſe meaſures will afford entertainment 
to the Society at Bath, you have my leave to offer this letter 
to them; which will ſhew at leaſt that I have pleaſure in obey- 
ing your commands. FC 
a es I am, with great reſpect, 
* Your moſt humble 


_— 4 
: 8 "Ty h 
% ' * £ 

. 


1 6 Thomas 'Beevor „E. PE FL 


„P. S, Live put dates toall the meaſures, that if your 
curioſity ſnoald lead you to-meaſure any of the trees, you may 
know what progrels they make in a certain tine. 
| =» om | | _ : LO | ; "nk ond 
Aux. VII, Obfcroatons on the Mayum Moſe, 
mmm m TE. 
F the following hint is worthy the notice of your Societ : 
 Whereverthe mnyum maſs, the red rot. and marſh penny- 
wort grow, there the water is. uncommonly-cold,. and perhaps 
ol a poiſonous or mineral tinge. ::Grazing af low lands where 
ſuch plants. grow, as above doſcribed, will occaſion the death 
of many ſheep, and: cauſe: ſome diſorders in larger catile. 
e e e,, , ae br diom 2-5-0 5 
1 VIII. 


1 $5.8 
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Ax. VIII. On the ufe of Soot as Manure. 


Ms. SY.L.VAN, . -- 


I. was an obſervation I think of one of your Correſpondents, 
A that chalk was a medicine to the land, rather than tood : the 
remark was a good one, as it forms ſome idea of the particular 
advantages of diſſerent manures. We may claſs them all under 
the general head man ure, whether of one kind or the other. 
Stable dung may be undoubtedly called food; but as the animal 
body is injured by too much food, fu may land, or rather the 
produce of the land, be very materially affected by an injudici- 
ous, or too great a quantity of dung. Medicines wrong applied 
will injure the conſtitution, ſo will thoſe kinds of manure which 
may be properly enough called phyſic, if applied on foils il! 
| ſuited, or on crops without judgment or diſcretion. Soot is 2 
manure partaking of both kinds; as a medicine it is warm and 
nouriſhing, conlequently well ſuited to ſour cold land, it de- 
ſtroys mols and inſects, and is on the firſt account proper for 
grais land ſubject to moſs, and to corn land in the ſpring, when 
the wheat is 1njured by the worm; the quantity may be from 
ten to twenty buſhels per acre. It has been obſerved, not con- 
ary to experience, that dunging for corn is not fo well as 
dunging for the preceding crops, but this does not prevent the 
uſe of foot as a top-dreſſing. e beſt method of uſing ſoot 
is to ſow it from a ſeedlip in the months of December, Jan- 
uary, or February; if ſnow lies on the ground, that opportu- 
nity ſhould be particularly embraced, as it will be by the melted 
ſnow ben carried into the E and the perſon who 
ſows it will beiter ſee his work before him. I. I. 


_ ART, IX. of the Uſe of Sea Weeds as Manure. 


EE uſe of ſea. weeds is conſin d to thoſe parts of the king- 
1 dom which are near the ſea coaſt, for n muſt — — 
ſome quantity: but it is an advantage too many neglett, w 
have it . as it were into Co Gan and few that can 
be offered ane greatee. | | 
The uſe and value of ſea weeds, as manure, depend upon 
e plaineſt principle in the world. All vegetables whatioever 
are rich manures when in a ſtate of decay: ſalt alſo à is very 
rich dreſſing: now ſea weeds have the double advantage of 
their own vegetable nature, and of the ſea water in which 
they grow. ; 


Nay 
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Nay, there is ſomething yet more than this in favour of their 
richneſs. Curious perſons, who have examined them according 
to chemiſtry, have found that they contain much the ſame 
are. mg as animals; and it has ſince that been diſcovered 
he help of glaſſes, that they are always crowded with little 
inſefts that live upon their ſlimy ſurfaces, or in their little hol. 
lows. This is ſo ſtrongly viſible in many of them, that ſome 
ingenious perſons, both in England and elſewhere, have ſup- 
poſed them not to grow as piants, but that they were made by 
thoſe little creatures. 3 = Wy 
| Now, to conſider the ſea weeds in this light, which is con- 
ſidering them truly, what a right have they to the huſbandman's 
regard as a manure? Furſt, from their . arp nature, for 
they are really plants, whatever thoſe perſons may fancy; in 
the next place, from their ſaltneſs; and laſtly, and above all, 
from their animal nature; for every thing of the animal kind 
is rich in fruitful qualities „„ 

Let us examine by practice whether theſe reaſonings are right 
for all the reaſonings in the world are to be rejected that are 

not ſupported by experience and fact. Let us look into the 


places where this manure is uſed. 5 
In Devonſhire, upon and near the coaſt, they uſe the ouze 
and mud dragged up wherever they conveniently can get at it, 
as a manure. They take this, weeds and all, and let them rot 
together, before they ſpread them on the ground: this is a very 
rich manure, but in this caſe the benefit is laid to the Arg 
the weeds are not much regarded. 
In Cornwall, where the ſhores are ſandy or ſtony, and they 
cannot have this eaſy advantage of ſalt- water mud, they tear 
off the ſea weeds from the rocks and ſtones; and rake together 
ſuch as are caſt up by ſtorms. Theſe they lay upon the ground 
without any preparation, ploughing them in, and they enrich it 


to a ſurprizing degree. 
| The firſt year many of the tough kinds remain almoſt entire 
in the ſoil: but they give a great deal of fruitfulneſs to it not- 
withſtanding : the next, they generally break and rot, and they 
continue nearly equal, in point of fertility, that and the ſuc- 
/ aac ot Tee nf grey 
The firſt year, the ſalt, and the little animals that are about 
them, fertilize the ground; the next, and the third, tis their 
wa vegetable nce-which decays, and enriches the ſoil; 
the ſmaller and tenderer kinds the firit year with the leafy part 
A ;-ahd the tougheſt and the remaining ſtalks the, 
In 


* 1 


but they do little the ſecond, and 


4 


adviſe the farmer to uſe chem juſt as he takes them up: for their 


. 


Of all the manures uſed, none is ſo quickly | ſpent as rot- 
ted ſea · weed; but none takes a quioker effeftt. . 


li. 


ART. X. Accidents to which Cattle and the Crops are liable. 
Urn this head may be ranked, heat, drought, rain, hail, 


* 


ſnow, winds, blights, Oy late froſts, weakneſs 


and ſtarving, mildew, ſmnttineſs, : 
| Of Heat. Tho heat be the very principle of life in the 


nniverſe, yet it may be attended with fatal conſequences to every 


thing in nature. The degree determines the utility of every 


thing; and in the preſent caſe, that which when moderate 1s 


the ſupport and preſervation of all things, when exceſſive is 
their deſtruftion. „ nn oy Tk: 

Me are not here to enter into the effects of heat in the con- 
dition of actual fire, which diſſolves, diſſipates, or deſtroys all 


known ſubſtances; but that d gree of it only, which may be in 


the temperature of the air. The farmer will not bring metals 
to the furnace, nor expoſe gold or diamonds to the power of 


great burning - glaſſes, which in their full force ſcatter the one, 
and ſplit the other to ſhivers; theſe are the amuſements of 


philoſophy; we are concerned only with is uſe. We ſhall confine 
ourſelves to the nature and effefts of that degree of heat which 
is at times felt in the air, and to its influence upon the cattle 
and produce of the ground: and we ſhall advance nothing but 
_ what ſtands on certain proof, and what reaſon will find it eaſy to 
comprehend, _ | HE 


Our iſland is ſubje& in the ſummer months to very confider- 


able heat, when accidents confpire to continue it unallayed. 
Nature has ſo well adapted the creatures of the iſland to this, 
that they are none of them deftroyed by it; nor tae ſmalleſt 
prime, unleſs irregularly expoſed to it: but its effects are very 
urtful, though not fo great as utterly to kill them. We ſee 

cattle fainting and loſing their fleſh, and plants fading and 
drooping, according to the degree of the heat; and this the 
| | farmer 
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one, and by watering the other when needful. 
Many plants, a 


them in that light. 


_ Many plants will grow in 4 very conſiderable degree of cold: 


- - 1 


to Ui winter pp. 3 
Voung plants ſuffer more by froſt than thoſe ſomewhat 
advanced in growth; therefore let him provide for- ſuch as are 
to ſtand the winter accordingly, and expect from them nothing 

but what fratore will ſupport. Let him ſow them in ſuch time 
in autumn, that they pay have ſome ſtrength before the com- 
ing in of froſts; and let him expect little more ſrom them dur- 

ing winter, than to eſtabliſh themfelves well in the ground. In 
the days of froſt he ſees they can only ſupport Kemlrlves alive, 
for to grow in that time is againft the courſe of nature; 'there- 
fore what little ſhoots they can make muſt only be during the 
open weather ; and theſe will be ſo checked by the return of 
the froſts, that there cannot be any great progreſs. 
As nature has provided for the ſupporting the generality of 
plants alive during the coldeſt weather we have in this ifland, 
we are to be under no farther concern on that head ; but to 
examine the various degrees of warmth and heat; rifing from 
this, to the extream of what our ſeaſons afford. 

The warmth of the ſofter winter months brings plants a little 
forward ; the gentle heat of the ſpring makes them ſhoot 
apace ; the greater heat of Summer ripens their flowers and 
ſeeds; and even the greateſt, as we have ſhewn, is not enough 
to deftroy them, unleſs the negligence of the huſbandman join 
with it. | 88 | 

| Agentle warmth puts the ſap of plants in motion; and the 
greateſt power of it, within moderation, unites and cements 
their belt juices for the formation of their molt uſeful] products: 
but when we come to a degree any thing conſiderably greater 
than this, it operates in a way directly contrary to what we 
have 


I 
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have named, ſeparating and diſperſing their beſt particles, 
inſtead of bringing and uniting them together. It is therefore 


a plant puſhes out its flowers, and ripens its fruit or ſeed in this 


moderate degree of heat; but in the extream fades and decays. 
Many a crop that might have produced very well is loſt, or 
comes to little, for want of the farmer's proper aſſiſtance. 


Different ſoils and different ſituations make plants bear heat 


differently, ſome better, others worſe; as alſo their ſeveral 


kinds. And with proper regulation there is ſcarce any ſuch 


_ as a crop's utterly failing. When we conſider how 
much. hotter ſome countries are than ours, this will appear leſs 
ſtrange ; for there are plants which live in the hoteſt of them. 

Experiment ſhews what would ſcarce elfe be credible; re- 
2 this article, Dr. Hales, whoſe veracity or accuracy 


never have been or will be queſtioned, aſſerts, that plants will 
endure without prejudice a greater degree of heat, than that 


of water made as hot as that a perſon can but juſt endure to 


hold his hand in it without ſtirring it about. He has therefore 
fixed upon a larger degree of heat than this for the utmoſt 
which plants will bear, and aſcertains it at that heat of water 
upon which melted bees-wax begins to harden. 


This is an experiment very happily choſen, ſince bees-wax 


being a vegetable juice, though collected by the bee, ſuch a 
degree of hezs as would ablolutehy diſſolve that, muſt be the 
utmoſt point plants can bear. * 

This explains ta the farmer how much his own neglect is to 


be blamed at many times, when he gives up his crop as ſpoiled 


by heat: this is a degree of it to which plants never will be 
naturally expoſed with us: therefore he may for his ſatisfaction 
eſtabliſh this maxim; that if he conduct himſelf properly in all 


the articles we have named, in the ſowing and management of 


any crop, it will never be loſt by means of the heat. 

If a weather-glaſs of the common make be divided into a 
hundred parts from the degree of cold at freezing, to this de- 
gree of heat determined by the melted wax, it will give all the 
degrees of heat to which plants will ever have any reference. 


Few houſes are without a weather-glaſs, and the farmers never 


ſhould. The kind made for this purpoſe is that called a 
thermometer ; and the huſbandman will do well to have one 


with this diviſion, which will come as cheap as any other. 
This will ſhew him at all times what is the degree of heat in 
the air, much better than what he feels at random by his body; 


and according to this he will know in what degree of health, or 
in what danger, his crop is from this article. 
Vol, . e In 
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In a ſpace thus divided, fixty-four degrees is about the heat 
ol the blood in animals. Experiments have ſhewn, that the 
heat of the external part of the body is that of about fifty- four 
of theſe degrees: the heat of milk as it cotnes from the cow 
is fifty-five degrees; which degree is about the ſame that 
ſerves for the hatching of eggs; and that of new made urine is 
about fifty-eight. F . 

Theſe degrees of heat being known, with reſpect to the 

parts and bodies of animals in health, they give us a mark b 
which to know their ſickneſs; and the compariſon of what de- 
gree of heat our ſummers commonly afford, with what plants 
will bear, which is perfectly known by this method, will farther 
confirm to the farmer what we have aſſerted already, that when 
his crops fail, as is ſuppoſed by heat, it is not by the abſolute 
effect of that, but by his miſmanagement joined with it. 

The common degree of temperate weather in this diviſion 
is about eighteen degrees; an the great heats of ſummer will 
_ raiſe it to eighty-eight degrees. This is a vaſt advance; it is 

twenty-four degrees hotter than the blood of animals naturally 
ſhould be: but even this, though with care it will make cattle 
faint, and expoſe them to diſorders, yet is no leſs than twelve 
degrees below the extreme heat that plants will bear without 

prejudice, if they be properly managed. Þﬀ%)| > 
There are countries in which the plants all endure this de- 
gree of heat many months, for ſeveral hours each day, and 
more; but what is ſeen in them verifies what is beſoreſaid. 
They hang their leaves and fade, and would be killed by it, 
but that they are ſupported and reſreſhed by the great dews of 


the evenings and nights in thoſe places. 


Nature has for this reaſon made many of the plants of thoſe 
hot regions of ſuch a form, that the 3 no leaves; theſe 
being the part that ſuffers moſt readily by the violence of 
heat. 1 ne 5 5 

Though we have named the height of eighty-eight degrees, 
as what the weather ſometimes arrives at in our Ae, the 
farmer is not to imagine that every ſummer is ſo hot; much 
leſs that every plant muſt of neceſſity be expoſed to ſuch a 
degree. 

The common heat of a ſummer day in the hotter months, 
and in the middle of the day, is about fifty degrees of this 
meaſure. There is a great dcal of difference between this and 

the heat marked at eighty-eight, which yet is twelve within 
what plants may bear. But yet this is a degree of heat to 
_ which his cattle are not expoſed, though a great many part 


z 


2 of 


his 
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his crop are. At thoſe times when the heat is at fiſty degrees 
in the ſun, which is to be called a ſummer noon-tide heat, it is 
but thirty-eight degrees in the ſhade. The farmer ſhould care- 
fully obſerve this article, that he may fee what a vaſt deal is 
in his choice by a proper management. Tis true that the 
great heats of ſummer ſubject his cattle to many diſorders; 
but he ſees here, that it is in his power to moderate that hea 
twelve degrees in fifty by a proper ſhade. „%% 
Motion encreaſes heat to a very great degree, therefore let 
him take care, that when the days are hotteſt his cattle are 
kept the moſt quiet. In the ſame manner as the middle of 
the day is the hotteſt part of it, let them be kept particularly 
quiet during that time. Theſe are rules founded on plain rea- 
fon and daily experteuce, yet, though plain and obvious, they 
are not ſufficiently regarded. The huſbandman may, by an 
irregular proceeding, beat his cattle as much in May, as the 
nature of the ſeaſon would do in July: and on the other hand, 
by proper hours of reſt, and due ſhelter, he may in the effect 
reduce the moſt extreme ſultry weather to the condition of 
_ temperate. 5 35 
With reſpett to plants, an obſervation of the degree of 
heat, and of their general condition and progreſs, will ſhew 
abundantly the truth of what was before alerted, reſpetlin 
the effect of a moderate heat for promoting their growth, an 
the effect of a greater degree of it in ripening their ſeeds. At 
a medium the heat is in April at about fifteen degrees. This 
with the aſſiſtance of the rains at that ſeaſon ſets the plants to 
 thooting. In May and the beginning of June it advances from 
that to twenty, twenty-five, and thirty degrees; and in this time | | 
they grow moſt, and ſtrengthen themſelves beſt. After this 
come the more extreme heats, and the ſeed ripens. In general 
the degrees of heat between twenty and thirty, are thoſe moſt 
ſuited to the growth of plants. If we may be allowed to give 
a ſort of general calculation for the reſt of the year, we may 
ſay, that the common heat of the beginning of ſpring, and the 
decline of autumn, may be reckoned between ten degrees and 
eighteen; and the winter heat within ten degrees of the 
freezing point. 8 


[ To be continued. ] 
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ART. XI. An Abridgement of ſeveral | Leiters valle by the 
Agriculture Society at Manckeſter, in conſequence of a 


Premium offered for diſcovering, by actual Experiment, the 
_ Cauſe of the Curled Diſeaſe in Potatoes. 


| [From the Bath Society's Volume of Papers. ] 
| [ Concluded from Pape 142. ] | 


LETTER X. 


Er potatoes with the ſprits broke off, and they will (ſays the 
writer of this letter) be curled ones; if ſet with the ſprits 


on, they will not be curled. Again, take a potatoe which is 


ſprjt, and cut ſet off with twq ſights; break one ſprit off, 


an 60 the other ſtay on, and ſet 1 it; th former will be curled, 
and the latter will not. 


V hen you have baled yopr potatoes, take them out beſore | 


they are ſprit, and lay them dry until you have ſet or ſown 
them, and yo 


you Will have no curled potatoes. 
L E TT E R XI. 
This writer was at the expence of procuring ſets It fiſty 


miles diſtance, and where this diſeaſe was not known ; the firſt 
year's trial was fucceſsful ; the year following he procured fets 


from the ſame place; but « one-fifth of his crop was inſetted. 


By way 2 experiment, he planted ſets from roots which had 


been inſetted the year before, and ſome of theſe produced 
wt plants, free from all infettion. 


As 15 effeft muſt haye 2 cauſe, be ſuppoſed it might be 


nn 7 155 ty living on the eaves, gave them that curled 


kly apearance, as is the caſe in the leaves of many 

ges. But whether the inſeQ i is Io, 8 5 in the 
old * and to be deſtroyed at the time 01 5K lanting. or, 
proceęding rem ſome external cauſe, can only be deſtroyed 
after , he 1s not yet certain, although he "ha made the 


following experiments : — 


On a piece of groynd that had not been dug for twenty 


our rows of ſets, which he knew to be 
rfectly clear: the drills were two feet diſtant; the ſetts one 


t diſtant in each drill. He then planted on the ſame groupe 
7 four 


= 
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four rows with ſets from curled potatoes, at equal diſtances; 
an each row were about twenty ſets. 

: | Loft iff, thegurled flate. 
No. 1. without manure, | No. 3. in foot, | 
2. in ſalt, | 5 4- in quick- lime. 
. Lot ad, the clear ſets. | 
No. 1. without manure, 


N. g. in ſoot, 
2. in ſalt, 1 5 


4. in quick- lime. 


Thoſe planted in ſalt and ſoot in both lots, were deſtroyed. 


In Lot 1, No. 1, and 4, all curled. Lot 2, No. 1, and 4, 


quite clear. 


This experiment was made on a ſuppoſition, that the inſe& 


that he is not fully ſatisfied. He repeated ſalt, ſoot, and quick- 
lime, on the branches of ſeveral curled potatoes. Salt deſtroyed 


all he touched with it. Lime and ſoot had, he thought, a 


partial effeft on the plants. Aſter ſome time, they appeared 
almoſt as healthy as the reſt. Thus, although he had done 
little towards the cure, he flatters himſelf he has pointed out 
the cauſe, the inſefts on the curled plants being not only very 
numeroòds, but viſible to the naked eye. 1 5 


LETTER XũI. 
This writer aſcribes the cauſe of the curled diſeaſe in po- 


tatoes to the froſt and bad keeping in winter and f ing boſons 
are 
ſet, but this may be prevented by covering. If it be aſked 


ſetting. They are liable to be damaged by froſt after 


why froſt did not . them formerly, he anſwers, it is only 
the new kinds which are apt to curl. To this may be added, 
that leſs care is now taken of the ſeed than formerly. To pre- 
vent the latter, let them remain in the ground covered with 


haulm or litter, till the time they are wanted for ſetting ; and, 


in caſe no froſt touches them afterwards, they will be free 
from the difeaſe. 2 ret 


LETTER XII. 


This writer ſays, the red potatoe was as generally planted as 
the winter white and the Lincolnſhire kidney are now. The 


&rſt, being a later potatoe, did not ſprout ſo early as the others. 
| Foes | = The 
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lodged in the ſet, and mult be deſtroyed on planting. But of 
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Fhe white ſprout very early, and therefore ſhould firſt be 
moved out of the place where they have been preſerved in 
the winter. Inſtead of that, they are often let remain till their 
roots and ſprouts are matted together. On ſeparating them, 
theſe ſprouts are generally rubbed off, and they are laid by till 
the ground is ready; during which interval they ſprout a ſecond. 
time: but theſe ſecond ſprouts, being weak and languid, will 
| ſhrink, ſicken, and die, and the fruit at the roots will be ſmall, 
hard, ill-ſhaped. and of a brown colour. 5 85 
Nov, if cutting off the ſprouts once or more, before the 
ſeis are put in the ground, be the cauſe (as he verily believes 
it is) of the curled diſeaſe, an eaſy remedy is at hand. When 
the potatoes intended tor ſets are dug up, lay them in a weſt 
_ aſpett as dry as poſſible: in ſuch a ſituation they will not ſprout 
ſo ſoon. The beſt time for removing moſt ſorts is, the firſt 
fine day after the 24th of February. Cut them into ſets as 
ſoon as poſſible, and let them remain covered with dry ſand till 
the ground is prepared, which ſhould be a winter-fallow. Lay 
the ſets in without breaking off any of the ſprouts, for the 
ſecond will not be ſo vigorous. TY 1 
his accounts for one ſprout out of three ſrom the ſame ſet 
being curled. The two ſtems not curled roſe from two later 
eyes, and were firſt ſprouts. The ſprout curled was a ſecond, 
the firſt having been rubbed off. OH lie og: 


LETTER RIV; -- 


This writer ſays, that laſt ſpring one of his neighbours cut 
and ſet, in the uſual way of drilling, ſome loads of the largeſt 
potatoes he could procure ; and more than half of them proved 
curled. Being a few ſets ſhort of the quantity wanted, he 

| planted ſome very ſmall potatoes, which he had laid by for 
the pigs. Theſe being fully ripe and ſolid, there was not a 
curled plant among them. He apprehends, the others being 
_ curled was owing to their not being fully ripe. A crop of po- 
tatoes, ſet this year in rows, on ground that had borne a crop 
of them laſt year, were moſtly curled ; but many plants came 
up from ſeed left in the ground laſt ſeaſon, and there was not 
a curled one among them. | - CE a 


LETTER” XV: 


* Although the writer of this letter obſerves, it is generally 
believed, that taking up potatoes, intended for the next year's 
iet, too ſoon, is a principal cauſe of the curled diſeaſe, he has 


his 
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his doubts reſpecting it; having let ſome remain in the ground 
all winter, and vegetate the following ſpring, ſome ot them 
were curled, and others not, in like manner as thoſe ſets proved 
which he took up and planted as uſual. This, therefore, he 
infers, cannot be the principal cauſe. The old white rough, 
and the kidney potatoe, are as ſubject to this diſeaſe as the reſt. 
Red potatoes, of moſt kinds, are ſeldom affected with it. 


LETTER XVI. 


Of late years, this writer ſays, great improvements have 
been made in ſetting potatoes, and cutting the ſets. The 


ground is dreſſed cleaner and dunged ſtronger. Many people, | 


in drilling, wrap up the ſets entirely in the dung; by which 
means, though their potatoes are larger, the diſeaſe feems to 
be increaſed. They alſo cut their ſets out of the richeſt and 


largeſt potatoes, which 1s perhaps another cauſe of this cvil. 


In cold countries, where they ſet their own ſeed which has 
grown on poor land, with leſs dung, they have no curled 
plants. Om the contrary, when they bought rich and large 


Potatoes for ſeed, they have been curled in great quantities. 


He believes, the richneſs and largetefs of the ſeed to be the 


cauſe of the evil; for he does not remember to have ſeen a 


curled ſtem which did not ſpring from a ſet of a large potatoe. 
LETTER xvii. 
This writer apprehends the curled diſeaſe in potatoes, to 


proceed from a defect in the plarta ſeminalis or ſeed plant; 


and from comparing curled ones with others, there appeared 
to be a want of, or inability in, the powers of expanding or 
unfolding the parts of the former; which, from this defe&, 


forms ſhrivelled, ſtarved, curled ſtems. On examining ſome 
of the ſets, at the time of getting the crop, he found them 


hard and undecayed ; ſo hard indeed, that ſome of them 
would not be ſoftened with long boiling. This led him to 


think that ſome manures might have the ſame effect on them 
as tanner's 00ze has on leather, and ſo harden them, that the 


embrio plant could not come forth with eaſe ; but a cloſer ex- 
amination taught him otherwiſe, and that they grow equally in 
all manures. FEY | 


uy 


Some have thought that the fermentation is occaſioned by 
too great quantities being heaped together; but the writer has 


ſeen an inſtance, wherein a ſingle potatoe, preſerved by itſelf, 
when let, produced ſtems of the curied kind. He thinks the 


moſt 
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warmer climate, has there more ſun, and a longer continuance 
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moſt conſiſtent and rational opinion is, that the difeaſe is oc- 
caſioned by the potatoes being taken from the ground before 
the ſtamen, or miniature- plant, is properly matured and ripened. 

For, let it be obſerved, that the potatoe, being a native of a 


in the ground, than in its preſent exotic ſtate; confequently it 
has not the ſame natural cauſes here to mature the ſeed- plant, 
as in its native ſtate, We ought, therefore, to give all the 
opportunities our chmate will admit for nature to complete 


her work, and fit the {amen for the next ſtate of vegetation, 


r ee in thoſe intended for ſeed. But if the potatce be 


taken up before the ſeed- plant be fully matured, or the air and 


ſap-veſlels have acquired a proper degree of firmneſs or hard- 
neſs, it muſt, when thus robbed of further nutrition, ſhrivel 


up; and when the veſſels, in this immature ſlate, come to act 


again in the ſecond ſtate of vegetation, they may produce 
plants which are curled. - 8 . 
If it be aſked, why are they more common now than for- 
merly? he anſwers, that before the preſent mode of ſetting 
them took place, people covered them, while in the ground, 


with ſtraw, to protect them from froſt. | 


If it be aſked, why one ſet produces both curled and ſmooth 


ſtems? he anſwers, we ſuppole every eye to contain a planta 
ſeminalis; that all the embrios, or ſeed-plants, contained in 
one potatoe, are nouriſhed by one root; that as in ears of 
corn, ſome of theſe ſeed-plants may be nouriſhed before others. 


One of his neighbours, laſt year, ſet two rows of potatoes, 
which proving all curled, he did not take them up; and this 


year there is not a curled one among them. Such toes, 


therefore, as are deſigned for ſeed, ſhould be preſerved as long 
n the ground as poſhble. 5 N 


LETTER XVII 


This writer adviſes ſuch ſets to be planted as grow in moſs- 
land; and, he ſays, there will not be a ſingle curled one the 
firſt year. This is affirmed by the inhabitants of two rown- 
ſhips, where they you amazing quantitics, 
A t medical gentleman ſowed laſt year two buſhels of ſets 
from one of the above places, and had not one curled; but 


on ſowing them again this year he had a few. 
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A DISSERTATION on the Progreſs and preſent State of 
AGRICULTURE. {[Continued.] 


S P AI N. 


82 which was known in the firſt ages under the names 
of Heſperia and Iberia, was inhabited by people, who, de- 
fended on one fide by the fea, and on the other by the Pyre- : 
nees, enjoyed in peace an agreeable climate and a fruitful 
country, and who governed themſelves according to their own 


cuſtoms. They were ſo much attached to hunting, that th 
left the toils of agriculture to their wives; the fatigues of whic 


they had encouraged them to * by eſtabliſhing general 5 
e 


aſſemblies annually, in which thoſe women who had moſt diſ- 


tinguiſhed themſelves in the labours of agriculture, received 


public applauſe. 


Such was the ſituation of Spain, when the Carthaginians, 

whoſe ſhips covered the Mediterranean, introduced themſelves 

as friends, who came to barter ſeveral articles of convenience 
againſt metals that were thought to benſeleſs. The temptati- 


ons of a trade, ſo advantageous in appearance, ſeduced the 


Spaniards ſo powerfully, that they permitted the Carthaginians 


to build upon their coaſts houſes for their occaſional reſidence, 
magazines for the ſecurity of their merchandiſe, and temples 
for the exerciſe of their religion. Theſe eſtabliſhments 3 
ſibly became ſortified places, of which this power, whoſe | 
licy was ſuperior to its military ſkill, availed itſelf to enſlave a 


a credulous people, who were always divided among theme _ 


ſelves, and always irreconcileable in their enmities. 
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When the Carthaginians. were, become maſters of the moſt 


* * 
„ 


extenſive and moſt valuable part of this fine country, they 


ſeemed either ta be ignorant of the means of eſtabliſſſing their 


dominion there, or to negleft them. Inſtead of continuing to 


> appropriate to themſelves the gold and filver, with which the 
.. conquered nations were abundantly ſupplied from their mines, 


by exchanging commodities of little value for thoſe metals, they 
choſe to ſeize them by force. The violence of theſe proceed- 


| ings threw the conquered provinces into a flate of deſpair, and 


excited in thoſe which were yet free, an extreme averſion for 


fo intolerable a yoke. In this ſituation they all of them re- 
ſolved to accept of aſſiſtance, as fatal to them as their injuries 


were cruel. Spain became a theatre of jealouſy, ambition, and 
hatred, between Rome and Carthage. : 


Ll 


The two commonwealths contended with great obſtinacy for 


the empire of this beautiful part of Europe; and, perhaps, it 
would finally have belonged to neither of them, if the Spani- 


ards had continued quiet ſpectators of the conteſt, and left the 


rival nations time to deſtroy each other. But they choſe to be- 
come aftory in the bloody ſtene, and thus reduced themſelves 


to be ſlaves to the Romans, in which ſtate they remained üll 


the fifth century. | 


In a ſhort time, the degeneracy of thoſe maſters of the world 


inſpired the favage nations of the north with the enterpriſing- 
idea of invading the provinces that were ill governed and ill 


dejended. The Suevi, the Alani, the Vandals, and the Goths, 
paſſed the Pyrenean mountains. Theſe barbarians, being rob- 
bers by proleſhon, were incapable of becoming citizens, and 


made war upon each other. The Goths, ſuperior in abilities 
or good fortune, ſubdued the reſt, and reduced all the kingdoms . 


of Spain into one; which, notwithſtanding the deſedts in its con- 
ſtitution, and the unbounded extortions of the Jews, who were 
the only merchants, ſupported itſelf till the commencement of 
the eighth century. EP wen + 5 
At this period, the Moors, who had ſubdued Africa with 
that impetuoſity which was the characteriſtic of all their enter - 


prizes, crolled the ſea. They found in Spain a King deſtitute 


of virtue and abilities; a multitude of courtiers, and no ſtateſ- 
men; ſoldiers devoid of courage, and Generals without expe- 
rience; an effeminate people, holding the government in con- 


7 


| tempt, and diſpoled to change their maſter; and they alſo found 


rebels, who joined them tor the ſake of plundering, burning, 


and maſlacring all that oppoſed them, In leſs than three years, 


the ſovereignty ol the chriſtians was deſtroyed; and that of the 
inſidels citablſhed upon a ſolid foundation. | 


- 


Spain 
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Spain was indebted to its conquerors for the firſt principles 
of taſte, humanity, politeneſs, and philoſophy ; as alfo for in- 
troducing among them feveral arts, and a confiderable. trade. 
Theſe brilliant proſpects were not of long duration. They were 
ſoon diſſipated by the numberleſs fefts that aroſe among the 
conquerors, and the irreparable faults they committed in eſta- 
bliſhing diſtin ſovereigns in all the principal towns of their 
dominion. © R ; 

During this time the Goths, who, to ſcreen themſelves from 
the power of the Mohammedans, had ſought an aſylum in the 
extremity of the Aſturias, were labonring under the yoke of 
anarchy, plunged in a barbarous ſtate of ignorance, languiſhing 

under inexpreſſible poverty, and perpetually harraſſed by civil 
wars. Under the influence of theſe calamities, far from think- 
ing to avail themſelves of the diviſions ſubſiſting among their ene- 
mies, they were ſufficiently happy in being forgotten, or in not 
being known by them. But as ſoon as the crown, which was 
originally elective, became hereditary in the tenth century; as 
ſoon as the nobility and biſhops became incapable of diſturbing 
the ſtate ; and that the people raiſed from ſlavery were admitted 
to a ſhare of the government, the national ſpirit began to re- 
vive. The Arabtans, attacked on every fide, were ſucceſſively 
ſtripped of their conqueſts; and at the end of the fifteenth cen- 

_—_ they had but one little kingdom remaining. 
Their fall would have been more rapid, had they engaged 
with a power that could have united in one common center the 
conqueſts it gained over them. But the revolution was not ef- 
fected in this manner. The Mohammedans were attacked by 

different chiefs, each of which was at the head of a diftintt 
ſtate. Spain was divided into as many kingdoms as it contained 
| provinces; and it was not till after a long time, ſeveral ſucceſſi- 
ons, wars and revolutions, that theſe ſmall ſtates were at laſt 
united in the two monarchies of Caſtile and Arragon. After 
this the marriage of Iſabella with Ferdinand having happily 
Joined all the. crowns of Spain into one family, they found 
themſelves equal to the enterpriſe of attacking the kingdom of 

Granada. 5 | | q 

This ſtate, which ſcarcely occupied one-cighth part of the 
peninſula of Spain, had always been in a flouriſhing condition 
from the time of the invaſion of the Saracens :. but its proſpe- 
_ rity had increaſed in proportion as the ſucceſſes of the chriſti- 
ans had induced a greater number of infidels to take refuge 
there. It confiſted of three millions of inhabitants. Through- 
out the reſt of Enrope there were no lands ſo well cultivated ; 
Jo numerous and improved manufacturers; ſo regular and lo ex- 
1 5 tenſivæ 
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tenſive a navigation. The public revenues amounted to more 
than goo, oool. a prodigious ſum at a time when gold and ſilver 
were very ſcarce. 
Theſe ſeveral advantages, far from deterring the monarchs 
of Caſtile and Arragon from invading Granada, were the mo- 
tives that principally incited them to the enterpriſe. They were 
obliged to carry on a- ten years bloody war in order to ſubdue 
this flouriſhing province. The conqueſt of it was completed 
by the ſurrender of the capital in the beginning of January, 1492. 
The viſible decay of Spain may be dated from the total ex- 
pulſion of the Moors and Jews in 1611. This decreaſe of her 
power was ſo rapid, that ſome Spaniſh writers propoſed ſchemes 
for the political reſtoration of their empire, as nearly as the 
year 1619. It is eaſy to conceive what a vacancy the loſs of 
a million of laborious men muſt make in their country, at a 
time when the nobility, who ſtill retained all the prejudices and 
barbarous privileges of the Viſigoths, from whom they boaſted 
their deſcent, threw'all the labour upon that claſs of men they 
_ deſpiſed, though in fact the moſt ufeful. The military, that 
deſtructive profeſſion, was the only one that was entitled to | 
any diſtinction; and the arts, by which things are brought into 
exiſtence, preſerved, and kept in order, ſtamped a mark of 
diſhonour upon thoſe who profeſſed them, If agriculture were 
in the leaſt attended to, it was becauſe there were ſlaves. If 
there were any trade, it was becauſe there were Jews. Laſtly, 
if Spain had any manufactures, it was owing to the Moors, 
who led a laborious hfe, and were generally held in contempt. 
While theſe unhappy men were driven by deſpair to take 
refuge upon thoſe barbarous coaſts, Spain triumphed in her 


blind fanaticiſm;and imagined herſelf fill the richeſt kingdom 


1n theworld, without even entertaining a ſuſpicionthat the ſhips 
which crowded her harbours were continually exhauſting her 
ſubſtance. When the Spaniards became ſenſible of the dimi- 

nution of their ſpecie, they unputed it to the loſs of ſome In- 
dian ſhips that had been caſt away in their paſſage home, to the 
taking of the Galleons by the Dutch, and to the badneſs of their 
| fales. They thought that to ſupply theſe deficiencies, it was 
only neceſſary to impoſe heavier duties on manufactures and 

artiſicers. But this burden, which could not have been ſup- 
ported by the workmen even when their number was conſider- 
able, grew intolerable when only few of them remained. They 
fled into Flanders and Italy, or continued in the country and 
quitted their aper f. he ſilks of Valencia, and the fine 
wool of Andaluſia and Caſtile, were no longer manufactured by 
_ rhe Spaniards, | 
5 h 5 The 
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The treaſury having no more manufacturers to oppreſs, now 
oppreſſed the farmers. The taxes levied upon agriculture 
vere as ill juded as they were various and exceſſive. Beſides 
general duties, there were what the financiers call extraordi- 
nary duties, which is a mode of levying money upon a parti- 
cular claſs of citizens; a kind of tax unprofitable to the ſtate, 
and ruinous to thoſe who are taxed, and which tends only to 
enrich the perſon who has contrived it. Theſe recourſes 
proved inadequate to the urgent neceſſities of government, 
and the financiers were called upon to advance conſiderable. 

ſums. At this period, they became maſters of the ſtate, and 
were empowered to farm out the ſeveral parts of their leaſe. 

This introduced a multitude of agents, and with them number. _ 
leſs reſtraints and oppreſſions. The laws, which theſe rapaci- 
ous men were allowed to enact, were only ſo many ſnares to 
| ſeduce the honeſt and credulous. In proceſs of time, they 

uſurped the ſovereign authority, and found means to elude the 
royal tribunals, to chuſe judges for themſelves, and to pay 

them. In ſhort, they became judges in their own cauſe. 
The owners of the lands that were 2 by this tyranuy, 
either threw up their eſtates, or neglected the improvement of 
them. That fertile peninſula, which, though ſubje& to ſre- 
quent droughts, ſtill afforded ſubſiſtence to thirteen or four- 
teen millions of inhabitants before the diſcovery of America, 
and had formerly been the granary of Rome and all Italy, was 
ſoon overſpread with thorns and briars. The pernicious cuſ- 
tom of fixing the price of corn was then adopted; and public 

ranaries were eſtabliſhed in every province, which were con- 
1 managed without either {kill, care, or honeſty. Be- 
ſides, what advantage could be expected to ariſe from ſuch pre- 
carious reſources? How could it poſſibly enter into any one's 
thoughts, to lay reſtraints upon the price of corn, in order to 
increaſe the quantity of it; to raiſe the price of priviſions, in 
order to make them cheaper ; or to facilitate monopoly, in or- 
der to prevent it? „„ 

Nothing can vary more than the climate and air of Spain. 
In the ſoutherꝶ parts the heat is exceſſive during the months 
of June, July, and Auguſt, and would be almoſt inſupportable 
were 1t not for the cool breezes which blow off the mountains, 
but the remainder of the year 1s delightful and temperate. In 
the north, and near the ſea- coaſt, the air in ſummer is much leſs 
ſultry, and in winter very cold. 5 EL 

If the natural luxury of the ſoil in Spain were ſeconded b 
the induſtry of her inhabitants, it would ſbe the moſt fruitful 
country in Europe. In many places it produces fruit almoſt 
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particularly in the plains and vallies. 


common food for the 
farce in that kingdom, and there is not much flax or hemp. 
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ſpontaneouſly, and formerly vaſt quantities of corn grew there, 
but at preſent there is a great ſcarcity of it, entirely owing to 
the want of tillage, and not, as ſome have aſſerted, to the bar- 
renneſs of the ſoil: for, excepting ſome ſandy defarts in the 
ſouth, and the mountains in the north, it is exceeding rich, 


- The province of Andaluſia is remarkable for a very ſine 
breed of horſes, eſteemed the handſomeſt in Europe, and at 
the ſame time exceeding fleet and ſtrong. The Spaniſh mules 
are very ſerviceable, and the aſſes of a prodigious ſize. The 


vild bulls of this kingdom have long been famous, and are chiefly 
bred in Andaluſia. Chamois and other goats are found in Spain, 


as are ſtags and many ſpecies of deer, and vaſt quantities of 

game, but the only beaſts of prey there are wolves. Here are 
great numbers of black cattle and ſheep; the Jatter of which 
produce the fineſt wool! in the world. ¶ We have given an ac- 


count of the ſheep in Spain in a former volume.] The num- 
ber of ſhepherds in Spain are computed to be about forty thou- 
fand, who move regularly with their flocks every ſummer from 
ſouth to north, along the mountains, which yield a great va- 
riety of ſweet herbs and plants, and return again towards the 


winter. During this progreſs, large quantities of falt are diſ- 
tributed among the ſheep, and all poſſible care is taken both of 
their health and fleecess _ 25 OS 

Moſt of the ſeathered race in Spain are birds of paſſage, but 
two of them are worthy of deſcription, viz. the flamencos, and 
the ſea-cock, The firſt is about the ſize of a ſtork, but in its 
form ſeems a compound of the duck and the ſwan; the body 
is white, and the wings are Tpotted with a beautiful ſcarlet. The 
colour of the ſea-· cock is blue, or ſcarlet and blue, extremely 
brilliant, with ſcarlet creſts apd feet; they fly very flow, are 


* to eat, and, if taken young, may be brought up tame. 


he tame fowl are of various kinds, and very fine; and at 


Gorga there is a particular breed of hens of a prodigious ſize. 


Fiſh is very plenty in many of their lakes and rivers, and 
the port of Carthagena, with ſome adjacent places, are noted 
for knge woes of . 
The Spaniſh wheat is eſteemed the fineſt in Europe; barley 
is produced there in . quantities, and very good: it is the 

rſes and mules, oats and hay being very 


Beſides the fruits which are produced in England, Spain yields 
citrons, lemons, oranges, almondy, raiſins, prunes, olives, 
dates, gs, cheſnuts, pomegranates, and capers. Valencia is 
famous for the growth of lemons; and in the kingdom of Ar- 

: „„ ragon 
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ragon the trees bear ſruit three and often four times in a year. 
Grapes are cultivated in moſt parts with the greateſt ſucceſs, and 
produce ſome exceeding. rich wines, among which are ſack and 


ſherry. Dr. Buſching ſays, that the inhabitants of Malaga, and 


the neighbouring country, export wines and raifins to the 
amount of two hundred ſixty- eight thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fiſty- nine pounds ſterling, annually. Sugar-canes and ſaffron 
are cultivated in Granada, and the kingdom of Murcia abounds 
in mulberry-trees, for the ſuſtenance of its ſilk- worms, which 
are faid to produce two hundred thouſand pounds worth of raw _ 


ilk every year. The mountainous parts yieldÞrodigious quan- 
tities of wild thyme, marjoram, and other aromatic herbs, 


which renders the taſte of their kids and ſheep, that feed on 


them, of a moſt delicate flavour. Villa Franca produces the 
herb eſcurzonera, eſteemed by the Spaniards an antidote againſt 
all ſorts of poiſons, and a certain cure in the plague: likewiſe 
the herb euſtracia, which being ſoaked in warm wine, and the 
eyes waſhed with it, is very beneficial to the ſight. Great quan; 


© tities of the plant * is found on the rocky lands, of which 


they make ropes and other cordage ; and upon the banks ofthe 


* 


river Guadiana there grows a very ar oma” ſhrub, called 

the laurel-roſe'from the reſemblance which the fl 

| a roſe, but the leaves are of ſuch a poiſonous quality, that all 
animals die who happen to feed on them. 3 bes 


the flowers bear to 


[To be continued. 
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Agriculture recommended to the Gen- 
tlemen of Irelanl. 
From Mr. Young's Tour in Ireland. Continued from P. 207. 
F U M URS IE 
1. Turneps. g. Clover. 
2. Flax. I 4. Wheat. 
„ 
HIS for flax on light and dry ſoils, the turneps to be ma- 
naged exactly as before directed, and the remarks on the 
tillage of the turnip land for barley are all applicable to flax, which 
requires the land to be very fine and friable; I would roll in 
the clover ſeed in the ſame manner, and the weeding and pull. 
ing the flax will aſſiſt its growth. Let the flax be ſaved and 


ſtacked like corn, threſhcd in the ſpring, and the proceſs of 


n dreſſing gone through the ſame as in the common 
way. This huſbandry is exceedingly profitable. 
CTT 


3. Clover. 
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g. Clover. | 4. Wheat. 
This for ſtrong ſoils. The bean land to be prepared for the 
flax exactly in the ſame manner as before direfted for oats. 
1᷑8̃. Potatoes. 
2. Flax. 3 Fw” 
For any ſoils except the very ſtrong ones. The potatoes to 
be managed exactly as before p; , x 


3. Clover. 


up the land to be left till ſpring; but if wet, no water to be ſuf- 


GENERAL OBS ER VATIONS. 
5 'In very ſtoney foils, the implement called a ſhim cennot be 
uſed to any advantage; in which caſe the operations directed 


for it muſt be effefted by extra hand-hoeings. By land 1 mean 
thoſe beds formed in ploughing by the fimſhipg open furrows: 


the ſpace from furrow 422 is the land. 

_ © In ploughing wet ſoils be attentive to get theſe lands gradually 
Into a right ſhape, which is a ditect ſegment of a circle. A large 
 fegment of a ſmall circle raiſes the centers too high, and makes 
the fides too ſteep ; "but a ſmall ſegment of a large circle is the 


The ſegment à appears at once to be an improper ſhape for a 
broad land, but 3 b is the right form; *. wer foil in 
that ſhape very much correfts the natural diſadvantages. Per- 

mitting the teams to go on to wet ſoils in wet weather, is a moſt 
miſchievous practice; but it is much worſe in the ſpring than 
in the autumn. In all thefe courſes it is proper to remark, 
| that keeping the fallow crops, that is, the turneps, beans and 

potatoes, abſolutely free from all weeds, and in a looſe friable 
order, is eſſential to ſucceſs. It is not neceſſary only for thoſe 
crops, but the ſucceſſive ones depend entirely on this conduct. 
It is the principle of this haſbandry to banifh fallows, which 
are equally expenſive and uſeleſs, but then it is abfolutely ne- 
ceſſary to be aſſiduous to the laſt degree in keeping theſe crops 
in the utmoſt perfection of management, not a ſhilling can be 
laid out on them that will not pay amply. 
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There are in the -courſes:ſeveral refinements. and 
practices, which-I not only. approve, but have pratiſed, but 


omitted here, as 1 do not think them 1 d to nen vid the 
. e in Ireland. 


| Laying Lanps to GRASS. 


. THEM is no part of | 7 in Ireland leſs underſtood 
than this branch, and yet where land is to be laid down, none 
is more important. 

Begin according to the ſoil, with either turneps , bears, or po- 
tatoes, and manage them as preſcribed in fe ing inftruc- £ 
tions. If the land fink ben long under a bad ſyſtem, by which 
it has been exhauſted and filled 5 with noxious weeds, take a ſe- 
| cond crop managed exattly like the firſt, but one only to de ma- 

nured. After this fow either barley, oats, or flax, acc 
to the tenor of the preceding direftions, but Inſtead of clover- 

— rr! in. harro in che following leech, with thoſe ſpring 

| ntities for a plantation We, 


5524. Y - perenmal red clover, called cow graſs, (trifohum 


| ah BC, 

- 121b. of whiteclover, (trifolium rep 2 
15. of narrow. leav Plantation, el ab nb ; 
( plantage lanceolata.) 
1Ĩ0bb. of yellow trefol. 

Which, if bought 4 the hen hand, will not uſually coſt 
above twenty-five ſhillings. All the ploughings given for this 
end, mult tend to reduce the ſurface to an 2 level, but then 
a very correct attention muſt be ee furrows, in 


order to convey away all water. 


Ak r. III. — on the bf of Mal be. as a 
h 1 


manure for a fliff ſoil, with a relation of ſome experiments 
made to kn ts virtues. 


[From the Muſeum Rufticum, my III. Page 277. 
OR the benefit of your farming readers, ſays this gen- 


tleman, I ſhall communicate a few experiments I made 
ſome time ſince, in order to try the virtue of malt-duſt as a 
manure for a crop of wheat. 
I had often heard it offered, that malt-duſt was much better 
ſuited, as a manure, to barley than wheat ; for the latter lying 
a whole year in the ground, and the malt-duſt being ſown with 
it. the virtues of the manure were exhauſted long before the 
Vol. V. Ge ſummer 
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ſummer, when the corn principally wants nouriſhment ; being 
advanced in its growth, and ſerved chiefly to make the wheat 
winter-proud. „„ 5 1 
Others, contradicting this aſſertion, ſaid it was beſt for wheat, 
and made it appear, that it often cauſed very good crops of 
of corn, particularly after a hard winter. 15 
Being determined in my own mind to try ſome experiments, 
in order to determine this matter, I pitched upon a field of 
ten acres, which had borne a good crop of horle-beans; after 
which it was ſown. with, turneps, which being fed off, it was 
ſummer-fallowed, being intended for wheat. „ 
| The ſoil was a ſtiffiſn loam; it was in good heart, and tole. 
rably clean. „ FJ os 
I divided this field by deep furrows into ten equal parts, each 
containing one acre, numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. 
The whole field, during the courſe of the fallowing, had 
four ploughings, which — it to a fine tilth. 
hen wheat ſeed-time came, I ſowed num 


hor x. lo 


* 


caſt, with three buſhels of wheat, and ploughed it in, laying 


* 


on no manure whatever. | BER | 
Number 2. I ſowed with the ſame quantity of wheat, aſter 
which 1 ſtrewed over it ten quarters, or eighty buſhels of malt- 
duſt, and ploughed that and the ſeed in together, ES 
Number g. I ſowed alſo with wheat in the ſame manner, 
except that I deferred ſtrewing on the malt-duſt, till the latter 
end of January. 5 5 

Number 4. had a dreſſing of dung in the ordinary way, and 
was ſowed with three buſhels of wheat like the other parts. 
Number 5. was dreſſed by ſheep-folding, and was alſo in 
like man:er ſown with wheat. ; 

Number 6. was ſown with wheat in the ſame quantity ; and 
in February, after ſowing, received a half-dreſling of very rot- 
ten dung, which had been ſeveral times turned and mixed. 

Number 7. after receiving a ploughing in the ſpring, was 
ſown with ten pecks of barley, which was harrowed in, and 
no manure at all applied. „„ N 

Number 8. was ſown with barley, as above, but had ten 
quarters of malt- duſt laid on it. „ 
Number 9. had in the winter a good dreſſing of dung, and 
was in the ſpring ſown with the ſame quantity of barley. 
Number 10. was ſown with barley, like number 8, only it 
© had five inſtead of ten quarters of malt-duft laid on it. 

It may be neceſſary, perhaps to obſerve, that all the pieces of 
wheat were ſown the firſt week in October, and all the barley 
the ſecond week in March, e | ; 


— 


9 


| Soon 
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Soon after Chriſtmas I went to take a view of my wheat, 
when I found that the acre marked number 2. looked moſt 
forward and flouriſhing; though I muſt own there was in 
appearance but little difference between that and number 4. 
The numbers 1, 3, and 6, neither of them looked ſo vigorous 
as thoſe already noticed; and number 5. ſeemed rather thin on 
the land ; the wheat plants were in good condition and healthy. 
In May, I took another view of my wheat crops, and found 
number 1 tolerably clean, and promiſed well. 
Number 2 gave me hopes of a large crop, and was ſurpri- 
ſingly clear of weeds. | „50 
2 Namber 3 was greatly improved ſince the laying on of the 
dreſſing of malt-duft. 9 „ x op 
Number 4 looked very vigorous and ſtrong, but was very 
fonl, having ſeveral ſorts of weeds not to be met with in other 
Parts of the land. ) 8 1 
Number 5 was thin of plants, and they did not branch 
much; however, they ſtill ſeemed healthy and ſtrong.. 
Number 6 was, like number g, greatly 5 ; but it 
was foul, and, eng - to me, had many weeds | 
of a nature quite different from thoſe with which number 4 
vas infeſted, though the dung laid on both theſe parts was 
taken from the ſame he. e 
I. at this time, alſo looked at my pieces ſown with barley, 
when I found number 7 promiſing and cle. 
Number 8 was forwarder, and Les me with the proſpe& 
of a large crop. Dk OE RI ge 
Number 9 was forward and fine, but foul with weeds. 
Number 10 bore much the ſame appearance as number 8, 
and promiſed as well. "oa „ or 
At harveſt, number 2 of the wheat was firſt fit to reap, after 
which ſucceeded number 4. The reſt were ready nearly at the 
fame time. | . 
Of my barleys, number 8 and 10 were firſt ready to mow. 
I ſuppoſe it is unneceſſary to obſerve, that thoſe crops which 
were cleareſt of weeds were the ſooneſt fit for carrying. 
I ordered theſe crops to be all laid ſeparately; and as I was 
obliged, juſt after Michaelmas, to go up to Lotidon, about 
ſome particular buſineſs, I left orders with my bailiff, that they 


% 
" - 


% 


ſhould all be ſeparately threſhed and dreſſed as early as might be 
in the winter. —_ 5 
The yours of the ſeveral crops was thus diſtinctly noted 
to me, for Thad ordered that particular care ſhould be taken not 
to mix one with the other, and my orders were, I found, on 
enquiry, punttually carried into execution. | | 
: ; Gge2 Number 
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Number 1. unmanured, yielded of wheat 2. 20 1 5 
2, manured with malt - duſt when "FI — 28 3 
Number g. manured with malt duſt after Chriſtmas, 
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way ol tap · dreſſi 41 0 
— ee way 32 2 

wit | 

ander F e erp rotien in February | — 
umber 7. unmanured, yielded 3 A 
Number 8. manured 8 ten quite ade 2 
when ſown — 48 00 
— mapured with dung i in the winter — 2 
Number 10. nianured, when 2 wich e 12275 

0 


2 L malt · duſt RY 2” 5 
ar Turk 17 Feng 2 — 
EF my rp. clude, that = 


For; wheat, it is be 
the, corn is come up, as 
twelve, mare than Vang of number 2. & 211 am apt to 
think that the virtue of the malt: duſt laid on number 2. was 
. before i it TR cad be of any eſſential ſervice to the crop; 
i modes 4: the: monies brann.to, r den 
virwes juſt s th wheat plays 2. W cbt be in want of a freſh 
ly of. 5 | obſervable, that the grains 
of wheat, which grew on — 2, were thinner, and had leſs 
P is thoſe _— the. grain of which Was 


ang pts Ange of number 4 convinces me that malt-duft i is, 

2 many caſes, a Ly a x for Aya 44 Jong, not only 

| * a it not 

| the dhe and uch lee and devouring weeds. We 

The wheat. grown on number 5 was as fine as that of No. 8. 

but conſiderably leſs in quantity, as appears by the account. 

I do not much approve of the method putſued in number 6, 
et is it a good alternative, il the farmer happens to have too 
tle dung to. dreſs all his 1 

I judge alſo malt-duſt to be a very good and profitable manure 
dor a barley crop; but the yield of number 10, being forty- 
four buſhels, and of number 8. only forty-eight buſhels, which 
laſt is not an increaſe in proportion to. the additional quantity 
al manure laid on, I thenee judge that eight quarters, or ſixty- 

our buſhels, of malt-duſt, is the proper yy to lay an an 
acre for a barley crop, ud that at the time of ng.” 
525 en 


When I ſpeak of malt-duſt, I mean the kiln-duſt, which falls 
from the malt in drying; as to the tail-· duſt. which falls thraugh 
the ſcreen whilſt the malt is cleaning before it is put up in 
ſacks, that may applied to a better uſe, being generally given 
to pigs, and oſten to-cows, in which laſt cale it makes them 
give a great deal of milk. ; 1 

It Ras been „chat the virtue of malt-duſt, as a 
manure, laſts only ſor one crop; but this is a miſtake, for 
when this manure is laid on in January or February, a good 
crop of barley may be had after the wheat. 

1 (1 3 a very warm nature: this has 
induced many farmer to think that t will burn a crop; and 1 
will not anſwer for it but it might do fo: on a hot gravelly foil; 
but on clay land, or a ſtiff loam, it ſeldom or gy 2 

and indeed the only danger is a dry time enſuing after 
SO 
and ſecures the crop from all hazard of being burnt. 

Many of my acquaintance, beſides myſelf, have found that 
malt-duſt is for a ſliff ſoil a better manure than dung; but the 

diſpute among them was, whether it was moſt profitable to lay 
it on when the wheat was fown, or by way of top in 
January or February: however, ſince IL made the above ex- 
i they are all converts to my opinion, and are deter- 
mined in future always to dreſs their heavy wheat land with it 

One thing more, in recommendation of this my favourite 
manure, let me add before I conchude, that 2 ſurpaſſes it 
vrhen laid on cold graſs grounds, to the amount of about eight 
quarters, or ſixty buſhels, on an acre, but not leſs. F 


Such as have not ſeen its effetts in this way applied, would 
be ſurpriſed at the large increaſe of ſweet feed which it occa- 
fions : in ſhort, whoever finds it neceffary to dreſs ſuch land, 
and can get malt-duſt in ſufficient quantity, will do well to ufe 
it, as they will be puzzled 1 in the extenſwe 
circle of manures better adapted to the purpoſe. e 


— 


Art. V. Of Drought, its Nature and Eſfadu. 
| : [ Continued from page 213. ne 
WY HEN hei ſummer months, beſide being extremely hot, 

| are alſo extremely dry, the farmer's crop never Lale to 
| ſuffer greatly, unleſs well aſſiſted by art. In the hotteſt 
countries there are the largeſt dews; and in the ſame manner, 
in our hotteſt ſeaſons, the greateſt quantity of Moiſture my 
on ale 
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haled from the earth, and ſerves to refreſh the herbs again in its 
fall; but it is not enough to preſerve them in vigour. Nature 
intended for them the aſſiſtance of rains, and when theſe are 
withheld, the farmer muſt upply the defect by his induſtry. 
The produfts of open field land are moſt, expoſed to the 
damage that is ſuſtained from drought, and corn more than 
paſturage : yet none are exempt. In ſeaſons but ſlightly 
droughty the open field corn ſuffers, and the farmer reaps but 
a poor harveſt; and in the extream of this unfavourable wea- 
ther there is little graſs for the cattle. 3 
The ſtock thus ſuffers by means of ſcarcity of food; and 
commonly there is great want of watef for them at the ſame 


time. Theſe, added to the natural diſorder of their bodies 


from the heat itſelf, are ſources of many diſorders; ſo that it 
is a very important concern to the farmer to make the beſt pro- 
| viſion againſt the damage that he can, and to do all he can to 

remedy it when it happens. 5 L Aa, 
The method of preventing the effecis of drought is pointed 
out by nature: indeed the huſbandman's whole practice is ſo, 
if he would but follow her ſteps. Let him ride about the 


% 


country in the extreams of a droughty ſeaſon, and obſerve the 


effects of it on lands that lie differently. We have obſerved 
that it is in open fields the effect is worſt; and in the others he 
will ſee the damage leſs as the encloſure is better. This may 
| ſhew him that the proper guard againſt the accident of drought, 
is by keeping up his fences, and planting them well with trees. 
This we recommend very warmly upon the confideration of 
its advantage in reſpect of wood, beſides this very great one. 
The effect of the warm ſun upon plants of the ſame kind in 
open ground, 1s ten times greater to do them harm, than in 
ſuch a one as is well encloſed: its heat is greater, but that is 
not all. Droughty ſeaſons are always .attended with burning 
winds: theſe parch up the plants, which the heat only faded; 
and againſt thefe three joint cauſes of miſchief, no common 
plant can well ſtand. 1. The-heat diſſipates and evaporates 
a great quantity of the juices. 2. There is no recruit from 
ſhowers for a continuance of time, and the evaporation is all 
the while daily repeated; and, gdly, The dry winds follow, to 
ſhrivel up what, the ſun had faded. Theſe are natural conſe- 
quences ; the leaves wither and droop, no moiſture comes to 
refreſh them, and winds parch them up: they muſt fall off. 
From the nature and uſes of leaves on plants, it is plain the 
loſs of them muſt be very deſtructive to the whole. 
Me have laid down the cauſe of the miſchief plants receive 
from drought, to ſhew the farmer the propriety and _— 
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of what we are propoſing by way of remedy. The heat and 
_ drought do heir dang but partially and ineffeQually, unleſs 


the winds come into their aſſiſtance. A plant may droop and 


hang its leaves from day to day for a con le time, and 
upon a ſmall ſhower it will recover: but when e parching 
wind blows over it upon the heat, in that drooping condition 
the leaves fall, and then no rain recovers it to any purpoſe. - 
Now the expoſure to theſe drying winds appears to be the 
1 wy, Tome compleats the deſtruction of the plants; therefore 
the 
will not obey his pleaſure, but he may defend his crop from 

this miſchief of winds. The ſun will dart its rays in ite of 

all his caution; and there, is no art by which he can make the 


clouds drop the treaſures of water: to theſe therefore he muſt 


ſubmit ; but the miſchief of theſe is but partial and ineffectual 
without the winds that follow: and though he cannot prevent 
theſe, he can guard his crop againſt them. To this purpoſe, 
Jet him thicken his hedges at the bottom, and plant trees in 
abundance, that will grow to a height, and almoſt meet by their 


branches all the way up. This will be a defence not only againſt 
the winds, but in ſome meaſure againſt the ſun. The * 
at the lower part will perfectly well break the force of the for- 


mer, and the large ſhade ſpread over the field for a great part 


of the day, by one or other of the hedges, will defend the 


growth againſt the latter, The plants thus ſheltered will enjoy 


a ſlate of the air by many degrees cooler, than if the fun had 


its full effect upon them: and there is another advantage too 
little conſidered, which is, that the number of trees will, by 


the great quantity of watery matter they perſpire, render the air 


leſs ſcorching, 5 
The profit of wood will alſo recommend this method of 


ſhelter, for it is very conſiderable: on all accounts, we adviſe 
tte farmer to fall into the practice, but ſtill within the guidance 


of moderation; tho' we adviſe him to thicken all his hedges 
about thoſe places; where from the ſituation drought is like to 


be moſt deſtructive, yet we mean this ſhould be done in a pru- 


dent manner. The larger the field the loftier ſhould be the 
trees, for the 26 tall elms, and other trees of the like kind, 
are to be indulged in ſpreading out their ſide branches, provided 


they do not over- hang the ground too much, or ſtarve the head. 


For this E we ſhall adviſe the farmer, in ſome degree, 
to imatate t 

trees, Which he means ſhould grow fan faſhion. Let him cut 
off the boughs of theſe elms and other trees that grow toward 
one or the other field, and encourage ſuch as run parallel with 


rmer's buſineſs is to guard againſt that. The elements 


e practice of the gardener in his cutting of thoſe 
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The courſe of the - This will have a great advantage : 

the fide boughs wall thicken, and will be a Wk ſhelter and 
defence, a the growth will at the ſame time ſuſſer nothing 
from their overſhadowing or drippings. There muft be always 
_ a fine leading ſhoot left for the top, io carry up each tree in 
height, while it thus fpreading breadthwiſe; and with all the 
advantage there will be a great deal of beauty. This is a thing 
not to be conſidered by the huſbandman, at the expence of 
convenience, but when it falls in with that, tis certainly worth 
regard. The judicious eye abhors the gardener's practice of 
clip up trees in this manner in ſtrait lines, leaves and all, 
till they reſemble a wall, becauſe it is ff, formal, and out of 
nature; but what we adviſe the farmer to do, which is no more 
than cutting away ſuch large boughs as land ff rait forward, 
will have a molt pleaſing effect. There will ariſe from it a flat- 

neſs and breadth ſufficient to pleaſe the eye, though not fo for- 
mol as to offend it; and the remaining branches will give the 
whole an air of perfect nature: ſuch trees will look only as if 
#hey had chanced to have grown very prettily. Every field will 
thus have ny on Wn, , a area rene | 


Any V. drome for the Poiſonous Bite of a Mad Dag. 


1 is nothing, perhaps, ſo much to be dreaded as 

3 the bite of a mad doy, for the poiſon is ſo very infectious 
and penetrating, that it takes effect thro' the cloaths, without 

fetching blood; by the breath of the animal drawn into the 

hangs; a touch of the tooth, if recent; and applying it to 
the lips or tongue, when it has been long dried; by handling 
the wound, or inſtrument, which was the death of the animal ; 
or by handling things which have been mietied by any of the 
former means. 

Io prevent the fatal conſequences that too okew attend theſe 
accidents, the following (which. is the famous Eaſt. India Spe- 
cific) is recommended to be given in a glaſs of baandy. 

- Take native cinnabar, and faftitious cinnabar, of each 24 
grains, muſk 16 grains, make it into a powder, and give it in 
one doſe, as it was given in the following caſe: 

A poor man was bit by a mad dog, arid after uſing divers 
medicines, was invaded with a ſtrong hydrophobe ia, and being 
confined in Greenwich, was treated with the above medicine 
as follows : his teeth being forced aſunder with a knife, he took 
one doſe; 3 hours after the hydre were aba- 
ted; he ſwallowed a ſecond doſe, which by next morning al- 
moſt totally recovered him; he took a third doſe in a fortnight, - 
a fourth in a month after, and never felt more of his complaiut. 


* 
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Anr. VI. Explanation of the FESTIVALS ond Fasrs, as ob. 
Jer ved by the Chriſtian Church : and alſo of other remark. 
able Days throughout the Year, 


ADA n . 


of our Saviour's being ci 
42 Chriſtmas Day. 


22 3. of cag Swnony's being 


felt to the Gentiles, and of the wiſe men 
| 2 . this is commonly called 1 — 
bbſerred on the 12th after our Saviour's birth, 


4 St. Paul's Converſion to the Chriſtian religion was in che year | 


hriſt 36. He is not commemorated as the other Apoſtles are, 
„ of his miraen us converſion. 
Rt Ling Charge iſt wa⸗ mariyr'd in 1649. 


F E B R U A R v. 
5 * of the Virgin Mary, called G hams 


an of err 
35 ſoma, wich fies ſeventy is the third Sunday before 
m o called, wn = ay 1 before Eaſter, 


nifies fixty, 
| Lent; repos, which Sgnikes fixty days before Eaſter. N 
Quinquageſima ; Me os © or 1 of con 


feſſion, formerly obſerved, in order to 2 more trit keeping the en- | 


ſuing Lent with faffing and humiliation. 


Skrove-T ue/day is he day before Lent, which the Carholics call 
the an Th w_ , Gy and take leave of fleſh 


meat. oes out. 
AA. ede mT da of Lent: a fot time for faſtin 
40 ; DET At was Aſh-Wedneſday, from an > 


COTE OS. of 
the biſhop clothed with ſackcloth, 


„ when Mag from prayers, 


had aſhes thrown on them, 1. covered with ſackcloth, 


. 24. St. Matthias was an apoſtle, but not of the twelve: he was a 
| diligent attendant on our Saviour, and was murdered in Cappadocia, 


nber | Weeks are of antiquity: there are four in number, 


but only three days in theſe x ay are obſerved, viz. Wedneſday 


Friday, and Saturday next after the Firff Sunday in Lent, — 


e aaa Holy-Rood, and Dec. 13, being Sr. Lig 5-day, 
+ M ARC ci 
1. K David waswnele to the great Kin g Arthur : he was made 
biſhop of Caerleon in Wales which * he was afterwards 
moved e Menevia. which = ever fince been called * — 
t. Pat 


IRCUMCISLON, or New-) 14. a feſtival f in — 


is the 4 befors 


nitents reſenting themſelves before 


* — 
0 — 
. 
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' monly called 


brother of our Saviour. 


Days are Sunday, Motids G 
"Thurſday. F * 
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17. C. Patrick was an Apoſtle of Ireland, and ſecond biſhop of 


that country 


18. Edward, ſurnamed the Martyr, was deſcended from the Weſt 


Saxon kings, and for of Edgar: he came to the crown in 975, at 
twelve years old, but did not enjoy it long ; ; for paying a viſit to 


Elfrida, his mother-in-law, at Corfe-caftle, in Dorſetſhire, he was 


5 by her orders ſtabbed in the back, while he was drinking a cup of 
wine, to make way for het ſon Ethelred his half. brother. | 


bein to bring forth the Meſtal, our Lord and Saviour; is com- 
is the firſt quarter-day. 
"Palm Sunday, (the Sunday before after) ſo called in memory 


25. Aununciation, 55 1 75 the Virgin 11 , concerning her 


of our Saviour entry into Jeruſalem, wy the multitude ſirewed 


the 5 9 branches. 


1 


Ani Thurſday, or Mandate Thurſday, fo el from the 
commandment our Saviour gave his apoſtles, to commemorate him 


in the Lord's Supper. 


Good Friday 1s a faſt in memory of Chriſt's paſſion, and always 


| obſerved on the Friday 7 before Eaſter Sunday; it was called Good, 


from x te bleſſed and good effects of our Saviour's ſufferings. 
"Fafter is a feſtival in memory of our Saviour's reſurrection. 
Low-Sunday is ſo called, becauſe it falls the next after, or lower 


than” Eaſter. 


23. St, George , of Ca ppadocia, was the patron of England ; he ſuf- 
fered for the ake of — Chriſtian religion in 290, under the Em · 


ker Diogleſian. | 


* Mari tlie Evan gelift wrote the hiſtory of our Saviour, 1 


was the ark biſhop of Alexanii, where he planted the Chriſtian 


M 
„ . Philip was a fiſherman, and one of the twelve 


apoſtles: he preached the goſpel in Higher Afia, and at length was 


crucified at Hierapclis.— ＋ n the Leſs, or Younger, a fuller 
by profeſſion, was alſo one of the les, and after the reſurrgftion 
was made biſhop of para Pech mentions him as the 


Invention or finding of the Croſs, commonly called Holy 


Rood, a feſtival, but now celebrated only by the church ef Rome, 


6. Se. lol, ants Portam Latinam, in memory of St, John the 


Evangeliſt's miraculous deliverance from the perſecution of Domi- 


tian, who ordered him to be burnt in oil, ſet on fire before the gate 


called Porta Latina at Rome. 


| Rogation Sunday is the fifth after Eaſter : on this and the thres 
following days, extraordinary e were offered up. Rogation 


ueſday, and Wedneſday, n Holy 


8 


% 
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The 4/zenfon, commonly called Holy Thurſday, berauſe' ſo holy 
a work as our Saviour's aſcenſion into heaven was done on this d 
in fight of his apoſtles, and was the copſummation of: all he dic and 
taught upon, earth... On this day it is. uſual for the , eprates: — 
churchwardens, &c. to perambulatę the bounds of their 

Whit -Sunday, or Pentecoſt, is a ſolemn feſtival, in memory. of 
the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt on the Apoſtles and other Chriſtians, 
| in the ſhape of fiery tongues. 
29. An annual feſtival, in memory of the Reſtoj n of x. 
Charts Il. on the 2gth of May, after tvelre years' 25k 1 


s 1.0 8K. 


.\ Trinity dender e 
Undivi ed Trinicy * its original infltation is reckoned to be about 
the year of Chriſt 800; 


11. Se. — 2 28 who fold all nd 
ng 


.and by the arts of Herod's wife 

e 

1 _ 85 Paul and, St, Peter were jbint 
vidur,-in the converfion of the world. St. 
and St. Paal the Gentiles, and were both cruc 


J U * . . f 


on of thi r Mary, 4 N inſtituted | by Po: 
| Urban . Pi "ks of. & journeF ith > the mountains of Jules 
to viſit the mother of St. John, + 


25. St. James the Great or Elder, ae a. 7 
he taught the goſpel, and was rag by the ſword, 0 cont 
nn apoſtles... 


A U U, 


1. Lemma: D. 7, from a Saxon word. ſignifying 1 
Was 'callomary among the Saxons, to offer up — oblation of loaves 
of new wheat on this day, as the firſt-fruits of corn 


24. St. Bartholomew was one of the twelve — os, of: whom 
our Saviour ſaid, © Behold an Iſraelite in whom is nognile. He 


was flay d alive, and crucified, after. having preached the gaipel i * 
HEE” and other So tis; 4k 


: ot. John the ; 1 an ancient fcltival, fanny | 
called the feaſt of gathering up St. John the Baptiſt's reli quei. 
s E f T EM B E R. bee 
"bo | Seaſon commences for lilli ing game. | 
14. Holy Croſs or Holy Rood, was firit obſerved in ſis bon ae; 


account of the King of Pera, p e ae Jrſlem, an an. 
* Buok-Hubting goes ous 12 . C.. . Maire 


away a piece of the croſs, left there by 
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21, S:. Matthew, the laſt of che apoſiles, was a toll-gatherer at 
Rome, but afterwards became a diſciple, and wrote the Goſpel of 
Chriſt, _* 
29- Mickaelmas (the third q uarter-da „in a feſtival in honour of t. 
Michael, prince of the — hoſt, and in thankſgivings to God 

for the benefits we received, by the miniſtry of the holy angels. 
e comes in. 


OCTOBER, 


18. 85 - Luke, one of the four Evangeliſts, Was 2 phyfician at 
Antioch. He wrote the Goſpel of Chriſt and the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, in the time of Nero, and the 61ſt year of our Saviour. 
He is ſaid to have ſuffered martyrdom at Epheſus. 
25. A. and Criſdiazzs were brethren, born at Rome, whence 

into France in 303, t E Chriſt, 
for their maintenance followed the pro of ſhoe-making. 
28. Se. Simaz and $t. Fade were of the twelve apoſtles; the former 
was crucified in — and the latter was murdered in 
| e 
3 VS E M B E k. 


called Allhellantide, f is a feſtival in 
all the ſaints. 
n L of King 


apoſtles ; but diſbelieved 


interview with: our „ and 


Fon 
was 


convinced, _ | 
25. e e church, in 


and nativity, or birth, of our Saviour. 
proto or firſt 4 He was one of the 
fog a man full of faith and the Holy Ghoſt ; for which 
—_ and prayed for is murderers in the very act. 

be vas Fohn wise Galilean by birth, the youngeſt 

of Ul th poi, whom Jeſus had a particular regard for, ſur- 


28. Junconts-diy, by ſome called Childernias-day, that is, the 

| maſſacre of the children of Bethlehem; is a feſtival in memory of 

King Herod, of Judea's cruelty, in ordering the children, from two 

| years od and under,'to be put todeath. | 

© [The folemnization of tmarriage is forbidden from the firſt Sunday. 
Advent —_— after n . and from dab 6 - of Lent 

an Low $ Sunday. ] * A 


27. Bs — was tlie 


[ 
- 1 * 
* ” 
- ©: | n t 
: , * 
. 
: ; 4 
* * Fad 
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Aur, VII. A Compleat GARDENER's CALENDAR, 
de every MONTH in the YEAR. 


JANUARY. 
' WORK to be done in the KITCHEN GARDEN. 


IF the ground 2 carry in Manures; but if the weather be 
open, trench the ground where it is not occu and it 
in | ridges, to be ſweeten d when the froſt comes. 28 5 


Dig the borders for planting endive, mixing a little ſand with 
„ * lay the earth rounding, to e and 


plant 15 inches diſtance, care to remove a | 
=P Et Ii 
T 


the roots 
f earth 
4 | 
- "ma — 
1 which is done by b g the ſrongeſt plants al- 


ee inning of winter, will now be 


moſt to the tops of their leaves, in ſloping. trenches. 


' ether ſweet herbs. 


Sow radiſhes on a bed expoſed to the ſun, with carrots or ſpin- 
nage among them. Sow them pretty thick, on ſifted mould, and 
rake them lightly into the ground; keep them TO Wor 
and thin them as they grow up. 

Towards theend of this-month, if the weather be warm, 
may be ſown in drills, about half an inch deep, and it will come 
up in about ſux weeks. The ſmall hemlock being very eaſily miſ- 
' taken forthe common parſle „ we would recommend the cultivation 
of the curled parſley, w bas a prettier appearance, is of the 
ſame uſe, and treated exactly in the ſame manner. 

Sow $; paniſh, Sandwich, and Windſor beans ; the large forts at 
„ ag and in rows a yard aſunder. | 


Sow hotſpur peaſe; pat freſh earch. 20 your ſage, thyine, and 


NURSERY, FRUIT, 2. FLOWER GARDENS. 


Teen you ng fruit trees and hardy ſhrubs ;- prune vines, 
-ſackles, * and other flowering ſhrubs; and cut all dead 
| — off fruit * | 
Plant cuttings o gooſeberries and currants, of the laſt ſum- 
mer's th; bud Would be from 10 to 13 inches long, and 
| buried alf. way i in the earth, on a ſhady border. Plant quickſets, 
and clean ſe trees from moſs. 
Secure your choice flowers from the weather by hoops or mats, 
and cover the leaves of ſecdlings with litter or peaſe ſtraw. , 
Plant anemonies, ranunculuſes, tulips, jonquils, narciſſuſes, 
hyacinths, crocuſes, and other bulbous-rooted flowers; the three 
firſt of theſe on rounded beds, and the others on borders. —Alt 
hardy ſhrubs may be removed this month. 
Uncover the roots of trees, and cover with dung the roots of 


— FEBRUARY. 
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WORK to be done in the KITCHEN GARDEN. 


ONTINUE. to ſow the articles directed for laſt month; ſow 
; alſo cabbages for autumn uſe, and ſavoy ſeeds for winter, 
which will cabbage in October. | 
At the end of the month, cauliflowers may be tranſplanted, if 
the weather be mild, and more ſeed may- be ſown on hot-beds. 
Peaſe may be ſown i in rows twelve inches apart, and a ſucceſſion 
ſhould be 1485 up by putting freſh quantities into the ground every 
three wee ks. The hotſpur is the beſt, for early crops. 
Som beans, marygold, aniſeed, radiſhes, carrots, garlick, &c. 
a bed of fine earth, n ſow them 
dis, and cover them lightly with thin earth. 
This is the beſt time for ſowing the coſs and Silefia letruces, which 
ftiould be ſcattercd pretty thick on the ground, and raked in liglitly. 
If the lettuces that have ſtood the SA 
of them out, with which you may plant a freſh bet. 
| Sow parſnips and beets © light foil, the end of this 0 
So onions: for fallads, and continue ſowing them every three | 
| weeks during ſpring; on ground, not too wet. 
| To propagate horſe-radiſh, bury. the off-ſets that ariſe from the 
main root fifteen inches deep, and ſix inches afunder. | 


" NURSERY, FRUIT, a FLOWER | GARDENS. 
Plant cuttings of hardy ſhrubs, and lay down the branches of 
exotic trees and ſhrubs. 
| Sow kernels and fruit love and the ſeeds of berries of hardy 
foreſt trees and ſhrubs. | 
Finiſh tranſplantir the flowering ſhrubs this month. Bk 
| Remove grafts of year's grafting. Cut and lay quick- 
| ſets. Vines may be planted the beginning of this month, and 
fruit that grows in bunches. 
Set ofiers, willows, and other aquaticks. Rub nd off trees 
after rain. Cut off caterpillars from — and trees, and burn them. 
This is the ſeaſon to reduce oranges, lemons, and myrtles, into 
a regular from. Their heads may be cut cloſe, by which means 
new ſhoots will break forth of the old wood, and form the head 
required. They ſhould then be ſhifted into the beds of fine freſh 
earth, reſerving a good ball of the old earth to each root. 
Polyanthuſes and all early flowers may be planted, and the ſeeds 
of others ſown where the plants may remain when grown up. 
Towards the 2 of this month, hot- beds may be made for 
raiſing annual plants, as Balfams, African Marigolds, &c. &c.— 
Sow them on ep ſarface of the earth, ſeparately, covering them 
with fine dry mould, and when they come up, water them oc- 
caſionally ; in warm weather give them air, but cover them at nights. 
Sow the ſeeds of N and Auriculas, in boxes filled with 
_ Tight rich earth, and let them on a warm ſpot, defended from the 
north, and open ta the morning and mid-day ſun. 


MARCH. 


3 
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e 


WORK: to be dons in the KITCHEN GARDEN. 


LL works in the garden directed to be done laſt month, muſt 
be finiſhed in this: At the beginning of this month, "ſow 


— Hyſſop, Fennel, and all herbs of that kind; the aromatic 


| herbs, ſuch as Sage, Roſemary, Lavender, Thyme, &c. are alſo 
_ propagated by cuttings, or ſuckers from old roots. 


Lettuce Seeds on rich ground, in an open ſituation, and con- 
tinue 2 every month for a ſucceſſion during the ſummer. Ra- 


diſhes ſhould be alſo ſown in open pots, but the foil ſhould be rather 
moiſter than for Lettuces. 


Continue ſowing Beans and Peaſe, and draw che earth to the ſtems 


of ſuch as are grown up. Sow Oats, Barley, and all forts of graſi ſeeds. » 
Attend the Hot-beds carefully, and ſee that they maintain a 


proper degree of heat. Give the plants freſh air occaſionally, and 


water them gently in a mild ſunny day. 


Savoy ſeed, for a crop.at the end of autumn, muſt now be ſown, 


and ſmall ſallading, ſor ſummer uſe. 
Spring Quarter begins on the 19th of March, near „ midnight. 
NURSERY, FRUIT, axd FLOWER GARDENS. 


Vines, from ſhoots of laſt ſummer's growth, ſhould now be 
planted 3 let them be about 16 inches long, with a knot of the 


rmer year's wood cut ſmooth, ; plant them ſo deep in the earth, | 
as to leave only one eye or bud to be ſeen, and that level with the 


ſurface of the earth. 


Sow the ſeeds of Oran ranges and Lemons; cover cover them half an inch 
with good earth, in middle- 


Perennial and biennial flowers f may be ſown any time this month. 


Sow the large ſeeds in holes or drills half an inch deep; and the 


ſmall ones lightly covered with. earth, 
Plant Anemonies and Ranunculuſes for a latter blow in May or 
June, be they muſt be often, watered after the plants appear. 
Keep the Auriculas free from weeds and decayed leaves; give them 
gentle waterings ; but don't ſuffer. them to be expoſed. to cold winds 
or froſt. Be careful alſg g attending the flower buds of Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Ranunculuſ Nc. and cover them every night in bad 
weather ; but give them reſt. air in the day, and if moderate 
ſhowers.of rain ſhould come, let them be kept open to receive them. 

Traniplant the layers of Carnations into large pots, and after 


taking away the dead Jeayes from thoſe. planted laft autumn, remove 


the earth as much as flible „ 4 hurting the roots, and. fill 
them up with freſh. l ach 


Evergreens ſhould nowbe tranſplanted ;. but 2 ſhould be alen 


| to plant them — after they are taken 


All ſorts of £ - ir may be done this month. 22 Nectarines, 
Peaches, and 


APRIL, 


ſized pots, and then lace the ina 
hot- bed; water themafterwards at diſcretion. 6 BO 


Continue to ſet willows and other aquaticks. 


The Farmer's Macazing, 
E KT Ls 
WORK 70 be. done in the KIFCHEN GARDEN. 


WWII the farmer and gardener this is the buſieſt month in 
the whole year; for now whatſoever you have a mind to 


lant or ſow, the earth is fit to receive. Plant Aſparagus at the 

ing of the month. The ground to be trenched, and rot- 

ten dung buried fo as to lie fix inches below the. ſurface; Then 

about five inches deep ſet the plants, (of 3 growth) f in rows 
twelve inches diftant from each other. 


Carrots and Parſnips may now be fown with ſucceſs. Hoe 

carrots, radiſhes, onions, &c. f 

Sow Windſor and French Beans in drills, five inches apart; the 

: laft i in dry weather, or they will rot in the ground ; continue ſowing 
every three weeks, till July. 


Tranſplant the Coſs and Silefia Letruces, upon good ground, 
mixed with rotten dung. 
Separate the layers of artichokes, plant three of them in one hole. 
Sow Cabbage and Savoy ſeed for winter; draw the earth to the 
tems of Cauli flowers; ſow turnips, hoe and thin thoſe that are up. 
Continue to ſow Beans. None excel the White Bloſſom and Ma- 
zagan for eating. The long · podded Bean, a remarkable great bearer, 
mould be fown a ta yard between the rows. 
Plant Garden Beans, Rounciyal, and other large Peas, to ſucceed 
ether crops. Plant lips of Sage, Rue, Roſemary, Lavender, &c. 
| Sow Cabbage Lettuce, and all forts of fallad herbs, and Spi 
in . oc for the laſt time. As this is a ſeaſon, when gras. 


ors 4 nears r * 


248 


| * F RUIT, 2 FLOWER GARDENS. 
Finith ſowing the ſeeds of © trees and ſhrubs. - 


; y likewiſe b. 
ne ſingly in pots, watering them 
So ug planted ſingly in pots, 8 


To 4 the bloom of Hyacinths, Tulips, Rananeulyſes, and 
Anemonies, guard them from heavy rains, high winds, and hot ſun. 
Tranſplant the tender annual plants fown in P. 
2 new hot-bed, with a ball of earth on their roots, and ſhade the 
glaſſes of the frame with a mat, till they have taken root. 


The hardieſt kind of annuals may likewiſe 15 cranſplanted | into 
fight bot. beds i in che ſame manner. 


> 
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WORK 20 be done in the KITCHEN GARDEN. 


ART up the early Cabbages, gather the leaves of the plant 
together,” and tye them with ſtrong baſs, but not too tight. 
This will make their hearts tender, an whiter. 

Plant the reſt of this Cauliflowers raiſed this ſpring from ſeed, 
and ſow the ſeed of laſt year to flower in October. | 
So the ſeeds of Brocoli, of which the purple and the white 

ſorts are the beſt; and when the plants ſhoot out eight leaves, they. 

| ſhould be tranſplanted into a good light ſoil. 

Carrots and Turnips, for the table in July, muſt now be ſown, 

Thin and weed your Turnips, Carrots, and Onions. 

"Poms a proper degree of heat in your Melon beds, and water 
your Cucumbers moderately, at leaſt twice a werk, at three in the 
afternoon, giving them air every fine day. 

Sow Radiſhes, Lettuces, and ſmall he at different times. 
Sow Cucumbers in the natural g ground, as alſo Purſlane and Cab- 
bages ; ſow Peaſe and Beans in a gen foil for a latter crop; plant 
Kidney-Beans for a ſecond crop, and tranſplant Celery into drills, 
| Lavender, Sage, 'Thyme, and all Aromatic Plants, are now pro- 

ted from ſlips, fackers, and + planted in 2 place, 


| as in dry weather. 
_ ack whom and latter Peaſe, 


NURSERY, FRUIT, and FLOWER GARDENS. 
Evergreens, and other ſhrubs, may be propagueed by layers 
from the ſhoots of the ſame year ; faſten them with ſtrong pegs in 
the earth, and cover them with mould two or three inches deep, 
mu them ee . 3 : 
Take off the clay from grafts, en ages, and rub 
off all ſhoots from the ſtock. * 
If the weather be dry, water all young trees & ſhrubs in drovening. 
Prune the bearing oors of Vines to three eyes above the fruit, 
obſerving to prune ja above an eye. Apple and Pear trees may alſo 
be pruned this month, which makes the fruit both r and " Say 
Myrtles, Jeffumines, a ward; other fhrubs of the like kind, may now be 
pro by layers, le four inches of the top out of the earth. 
Ta e up the Tulips 0 have done blowing, and, cutting off 
their ſeed-pods, lay the roots to dry and harden, and then preſerve 
them in bags to be planted in November. 
To aſſiſt Our ons in their growth and beauty, nip off all de- 
ca ed leaves, earth up the pots, and them water every day. 
The hardy annual plants, ſown in Bobs -beds, may now be planted 
in the natural = þ 
Sow Stock July flowers, Wall-flowers, Carnations, Pinks, and | 
ſuch perennial” biennial flowers, 51 the 12th of this month. | 
Weed young Quickiets and Ivy : per, ol ea round ; Took well 
ca 


to pop © Auk if the weather —_ wer, of a ot. 
OL, 


9 
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J U N E. 
WORK to be dine in the KITCHEN GARDEN. 


RET your plants with moderate watering, which is beſt | 
done in the evening in this and in the next month. 


Beans and Peaſe, ſown at this time will yield a crop in em- 

ber. Steep them in pond water eight or ten hours before ſowing. 
Sow Kidney or French Beans, Radiſhes, Endive, and Lettuces 

for cabbaging. 

Cut no A gus after the 8th day of this month. 


Gather Sage, Mint, Lavender, Roſemary, &c. for drying. Let 
chem dry leiſurely in a ſhady 


Brocoli ſhould now be —— into mellow ground, and more 
ſeed ſown, fora ſupply in on. | 
Tranſplant Celery and Lettuces, and ſow Lettuce ſeed for a 

ſupply in 1 and September. 
Cucumbers ought to be uncovered all day, unleſs it rains ; and 
the frame raiſed for the vines to ſpread under it. 


Sow a full crop of Turnips for autumn uſe, and tranſplant Cab- 
bage and Savoy plants for winter. 


Sow all ſorts of ſmall ſalad herbs every three or four days. 

Keep your garden free from all forts of weeds, for they ſpoil 
whatever they are near, Weed your corn, and ſow _* cole-ſeed, 
and turnip-ſeed. 

The ſummer quarter begins the 20th of June, near 10 at night. 

NURSERY, FRUIT, a2 FLOWER GARDENS. 

About the 18th of this month comes on the ſeaſon for inoculating 
| Apricots, early Peaches, and NeQarines, upon Plumb-ſtocks, which 
is done by lacing the bud of the tree between the bark and wood of 
the ſtock, ſo that it will ſoon become united with both. 

Bring the Green-houſe plants into the air, and clear them of de- 

cayed leaves, &c. and-water them frequently. 

M,yrtle, and other exotic ſhrubs, may now be increaſed by eur 
tin > ay in light earth. 

1 u Tulips, Jonquils, Narciſſuſes, and other bulbous roots 
chat have one blowing, and preſerve them in the manner directed 
Tulips laſt month. The off-ſets ſhould be ſeparated, and may 
fa... lanted immediately in freſh ground. 

Tranſp lant Carnations, Sweet-Williams, Stock-July flowers, &c. 
ſown in April, fix inches diftant. 
— mana of this month, Carnations begin to break their 

hey may be aſfiſted in their openin in order to a more 
= of the petals, by, cutting pod a little way in 
aces, where nature — to want ſtrength. When they 
88 they ſhould be kep French Mary and very hot ſun. 
rim the bottoms of Abies, French Ids, &c. and cut 
off the luxuriant ſhoots of flowering Shrubs an nd Ei 


vergreens. 
o 
_ hand, — your flowers, x. 
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WORK to be done in the KITCHEN GARDEN. 


en away the ſtalks of all things that have done bearing, 
| as Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Beans, Peaſe, &c. 
To bring Artichokes to a fine head, cut off all the ſuckers from 

the ſides of the ſtems, 
Sow turnips, Onions, and — TEDTY for winter uſe; alſo Coleworts 
and prickly- ſeeded Winter Spinage, at the latter end of the month. 
Cauliflowers for autumn muſt be planted out for good, two feet 
aſunder ; tranſplant Brocoli for a full crop, and ſow Brocoli-ſeed 
on a rich ſhady ſpot; alſo Onions, Creſſes, Radiſhes, and all ſorts 
of ſmall ſallading. 
Mlielons now begin to ripen ; but they muſt be left chiefly to the 
care of nature, for water will rob them of their flavour. 
Cucumber plants, which are now in full bearing, ſhould be 
watered three times a week, and kept clear of weeds. 
This is the proper _ for athering the flowers of Lavender, 
Chamomile, and M Marygolds ſo Mint, Balm, &c. which, when 
dryed in the ſhade ſun, ſhould be hung up in paper begs. 
Herbs for diſtillation ſhould alſo now be For 


Keep your garden clean from weeds, and do not n le to weed 
in this month your new-planted quicks. bs 


NURSERY, FRUIT, and FLOWER GARDENS. 


Bud or inaculate Plumbs, Pears, and Cherries, upon ſtocks raiſed 
from the ſtones; and Pears upon Quince and Fene-focks * 
f from kernels. 

Tranſplant — Firs and Pines, when the ſced-bed i 18 too 
much 

71 Pine-Apples | inning now to ripen, will require more 
freſh air ; but water with diſcretion, leſt their flavour be ſpoiled. 

Carnations are this month in their prime, and require great care 
to prevent their opening irregularly, and to preſerve their bloom. 
Strip off the under wa. 1f you would have a large flower at top, 
and keep them ſheltered from the ſun and weather, watering them 

once in 48 hours if they require it. 

Annaals may now be 2 from the ſeed and nurſery beds. 

The ſeedling Auriculas and Polyanthuſes ſhould be planted into 

a good ſoil, well ſhaded; alſo all other ſeedlings of the biennial 
and perennial kinds. 1 

Take up Crown Imperials, and all other bulbous roots whoſe 
graſs is withered, and manage them as directed for Tulips, Se. 
Trim 2 ſhrubs and evergreens, clip hedges and box 

ings, keep the gravel walks neat, mow the graſs walks, and cut 
— * any a cocayed herbs and flowers, 8 


„=-? —— 


"_— 
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WORK to be done in the KITCHEN GARDEN. 


gon the Sugar-loaf and early Batterſea Cabbages for a ſpring 


crop; alſo any of the late kinds of Cabbages. 

Sow Cauliflowers, Spinage, Onions, Carrots, CaBbages, Cole- 
worts, Lettuce, Creſſes, here il, and Corn Sallad. 

Tranſplant Brocoli into the ground, there to remain for flowering 

Plant ilips of Savory, Thyme, Sage, Hyſſop, Roſemary, Lavender 
Maſtick, and other aromatic plants. 

Continue to ſow Rape, Radiſh, Muſtard, Creſſes, and Turnip- 
ſeed every week ; they will now ſoon grow large enough for uſe. . 
Salmon and Scarlet Radiſhes may now Sow be ſown, and they wil 
be fit to draw in the middle of September. 

ie up Endive, that is full grown, in a dry day, and tranſplant 
the Seedling plants twelve inches apart * 

Cut down the decayed ſtems of Hyſſop, and other aromatic plants, 
which will ſtrengthen their roots, and cauſe them to ſhoot out afreſh. 
| Thi: being the ſeaſon for pickling Cucumbers, they ſhould de 
well watered in dry weather, three or four times a week, and ga- 
there at proper ſizes three times a week. 

Tranſplant Savoys, 20 inches diſtant, for the Chriſtmas table. 

NURSERY, FRUIT, azd FLOWER GARDENS. 

Budding may ſtill be performed before the 15th of this month, 

and untie the baſs a little about the buds lately put in. 


Weed and water Seedlings, cut vigorous ſhoots off cloſe in Foreſt 
Trees, and trim the Evergreens. 
Obſerve the directions given at the end of Jaly, and finiſh the | 
month with digging ſuch borders where the plants have done 


flowering, «0 be ready to receive your plants and roots next month. 


Shift Green-houſz plants into pots, with earth on their 
roots; propagate Aloes by {lips or -ſets, ſet ſingly in ſmall pots 


Complete the tranſplanting of ſeedling Polyanthuſes and Aurieu- 
las, and ſow their ſeed in large pots of lipht earth. 

In the fame manner ſow the ſeeds of Ranuneuluſes, Anemonies, 
and Spring Cyclamens: And, after the zoth day, the ſeeds of 
Tulips, Hyncinchs, and other . in 15 inches 


of very light dry compoſt. 


broad, and 12 deep. 


The fibrous-rooted Perennials ſhould now ' be propagated by 
flipping and parting the roots; cutting away the cankered parts, 
and planting ſuch pieces as have a ſufficient quantity of your . 
ſerve their vegetation, in pots of freſh compoſt, 

This —_— furniſhes moſt of the Flower Seeds. Gather them 
when quite ripe, in a dry day, and expoſe them on a mat to the ſun 


till they are well hardened chen Tub them out, and preſerve them 


in paper bags. 
In dry weather, water your annual and perennia | plants moderate- 


ly; trim your . and do other work recommended in July. 


SEPTEMBER. 
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RANSPLANT Cabbages and Cauliflowers ſown laft month 
into the nurſery bed, for an early crop next ſummer. 

Coleworts, ſown in Joly, muſt now be pianted out in rows. 

Plant alſo the {aft crop of Brocoh in rich ſoil; Celery for ſpring 
uſe, and Endive to ſerve till March, | 
Hoe and thin Spinage and Turnips. Plant out Lettuces ſown 
in Auguſt, and fow more ſeed to be pricked out in frames in October. 
This is the time to prepare beds tor Muſhrooms. Lay good freſh | 
dung in a heap, for a fortnight or three weeks, till the heat is over, 
and in the mean time look for the ſpawn i in decayed hot-beds, old 
. dunghills, or paſture grounds: it is white, lies in lumps of rotten 
dung like ſmall white thread, and has exactly the ſme!] of a Muſh- 
room. Keep it under dry litter till you are ready for it. The b ed 
ſhonld be raiſed like the roof of a houſe ; and when the heat is mo- 
derate, place the ſpawn juſt within the ſurface, ſeven inches aſunder, 
and in rows eight inches from one another; then beat the ſurface 
ſmooth with a ſpade, lay on an inch and a half of rich dry earth, 

and over that a covering of clean wheat-ftraw, a foot thick, which 
muſt be replaced after heavy rains. By theſe means you may fre- 
quently procure Muſhrooms in fix weeks; but do not deſpair if. you 
have none for four months, as they will then often riſe in greater 
plenty and perfection. 
Remove and ſet ſlips of flowers, ſet rows of Strawberries, and 
Barberries. | 


Amun, or harvefi-quarter, begins the 224 of 3 
| NURSERY, FRUIT, ½ FLOWER GARDENS. 


Plant Liquorice roots about two feet aſunder, in a moiſtiſh 
earth. Set Artichokes, and ſow ſeeds for Winter- Herbs. So- ¹ 
Wheat and Rye. 

Sow Parſnips and Carrots in a free open air, and moiſtiſh ſoil. 

No tree ſhould. be removed till it is diveſted of all its leaves; in 
which ſtate any one may now be trafiſplanced. 

Gooſeberries and Currants may be propagated by cuttings and 

flips, from the middle of this month to the middle of February. 
Carry the tender exotics into the Green-houſe, and refreſh Hot- 
houſe plants with air and water in due ſeaſon and proportion ; and 
tranſplant hardy ſhrubs and trees; alſo biennial or perennial plants, 
with a ball of earth, watering them immediately. 
Plant box, either in ſlips or by ſeparating the roots, and trim- 
| W 86 towards the end of the month. 


OCTOBER. 


| ſituation, to receive a fi 
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= all ſorts of ſallad herbs upon decayed hot-beds, ſuch as 

Lettuce, Creſſes, Radiſh, Muſtard, and Spinage. And the 

| ſtems of Brocoli plants to protect them from the Frolt. 

If any Cabbage-plants remain in the ſeed- beds, remove them as 

ſoon as poſſible into a bed of rich earth, in a warm fituation. 

Keep Cauliflower plants uncovered in fine weather; and to- 

| wards the latter end of the month tranſplant ſome of them for a 

crop, to be covered with bell glaſſes in hard weather. 

Begin to plant Beans and Peaſe for early crops. The Mazagan 

Bean, and the Hotſpur Pea, are accounted the beſt ; for this purpoſe 

ſow them in warm borders, and in rows acroſs the borders. 5 
Lettuce plants, ſown in Auguſt and September, ſhould now be 

tranſplanted into warm borders, to ſtand the winter without covering. 

Tie up Endive every week for blanching, and draw the earth up 
round almoſt to the top of each plant. 

Earth up Brocoli and Celery, as it grows in height ; and fow 

Carrot-ſeed for an early crop, 

Cut Artichokes with long ſtalks, which you may preſerve i in the 

houſe, by ſetting them in ſand. 

Dung and trench that part of your ground that is vacant, and 
intended to lie fallow till the ſpring; ; and it will * to its * 

to yl it up in ridges. 


NURSERY, FRUIT, and FLOWER GARDENS. 5 


Foreſt trees and flowering «ſhrubs ſhould now be propagated by 
layers; ; thoſe layers taken up and planted that havebeen down a year. 
So Acorns upon à good bed, and cover them an inch thick, 

Continue houſing Oranges, Lemons, Myrtles, &c. &c. and begin 
to make fires.4n your hot-houſe in the evening. 

Make Plantations of the ſuckers of Gooſeberries, and Currants. 

Secure Auriculas and Carnation layers from bad weather. 

Plant Tulips, Hyacinths, Anemonies, Crocuſes, Snow-Drops, 
Narciſſuſes, Jonquils, and other bulbous roots taken up this ſum- 
mer, from fix to nine inches aſunder, on beds laid in a rounding 
form, higheſt in the middle. | 

_ Slip and plant Polyanthuſes, and ſet Double Daiſies, Violets, 
and other low-growing hbrous-rooted prunes, fifteen inches from 
the edge of the border. | 
| Remove all the ſeedling: Flowers in boxes or into awarm 
al ſun all the winter, and be ſcreened from 
cold and cutting winds. 


Plant hardy flowering ſhrubs at ſuch diſtances that they may not 
choak one mathe; but pleaſe the eye. 

= Continue to-ſow Wheat, ſet up your Barley land, ſow Maſts for 

coppices or hedge- rows; plant Quickſets, and plaſh hedges ; and 
plant all forts of Foreſt- trees that ſhed their leaves. 

' NOVEMBER. 


irregular branches at the ſame time. 
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| ONTINUE to ſow Beans and Peaſe on a warm bcrder, to ſuc- 
ceed thoſe ſown laſt month. | | | 


About the middle of this month, begin to cut off the leaves of 


Artichokes cloſe down to the ground, and throw the earth up in 


ridges about the plants, which will keep out the froft better than 


laying long duny over them. In very ſevere weather, however, 
they will require a covering of ſtraw or litter. 


Take up Carrots and Parſnips, and other kitchen roots, early this 


month in a dry day, for winter ſtores. Cut the tops off cloſe, clean 


them from dirt, and depofit them in a bed of dry ſand, with the 
crowns of the roots outwards, over which lay a covering of dry ſtraw. 
Potatoes ſhould be laid in a dry room; and in froſty weather 
covered with ftraw a foot thick. Examine them frequently, and 


take out the rotten ones, otherwiſe they will corrupt the whole ſtock. 
Makes hot-beds for Aſparagus. 


Gather only the outſide leaves of Spinage at this, ſeaſon, and 
the inner ones will grow larger againſt another gathering. 
NURSERY, FRUIT, and FLOWER GARDENS. 
If the ſeaſon proves mild, you may continue to prune Apple. 
Trees, be they Standards, Wall-Fruit, or Eſpaliers; but you ſhould 
not prune them later, leſt rains and froſts ſhould hurt the trees, when 


the wounds are freſh. 


Trench your ground, by laying it up in ridges to mellow. Set 


Crab- Tree ſtocks to graft on; continue to plant ſuckers and cut- 
tings of Gooſberries, Currants, and Raſberries ; fell coppices, and 


lop trees ; plant Timber and Fruit-Trees, if the weather be open.n 
_ NURSERY, FRUIT a FLOWER GARDENS. 


— 1 your land for new plantations in February or March. 
Stake and tie new-planted trees; lay mulch on their roots, and 
cover the beds of ſeedling exotic plants, in ſharp froſts, with hoops 
and mats, or totally with peaſe-ſtraw, &c. 

Plants in pots ſhould be plunged into the earth to the rim in a 


warm ſituation, when they may be eafily covered. 


Open the Green-houſe windows in the middle of the day, and 
water the plants as there ſhall be need. 8 5 
Shelter the choiceſt of your Tulips, Hyacinths, Ranunculuſes and 
Anemonies, from heavy rains, ſharp froſts, and ſnow. OW 

Continue to tranſplant Roſes, Syringas, Honey ſuckles, and other 
hardy flowering ſhrubs, as before directed; and prune off their 

Prepare the ground for receiving the more tender plants in the 
ſpring. Clear the gravel walks of weeds, moſs, and rubbiſh, and 
roll them once a week in a dry day; which. will keep them in better 


order than the mediſh cuſtom of digging them up for the winter. 
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WORK 2 be done in the KITCHEN GARDEN. 
| A BOUT the middle of this month fow freſh crops of Peale and 


Beans, as directed in October: and towards the latter end of 
the month ſow Sandwich Beans to ſucceed the others. If the former 


| crops be above ground, earth up their ſtems, and continue todo ſo 


ſow them in flight hut 


as they advance, to preſerve them from the inclemency of the ſeaſon. 

Small Sallading is new raiſed entirely in frames of light dry 
earth; and the ſeeds m"__ only to be juſt covered. If very ſevere, 

s. Towards the end of the month, ſow 

Radiſhes, Carrots, and Lettuce, on warm borders. 3 

Keep your muſhroom- beds covered with a coat of ſtraw one foot 
thick; and if at any time the covering next the bed be found wet, 
remove the ſtraw, and put dry in its place, 5 
Continue to blanch Endive as directed in October; and to earth 
up the plants of Celery, Cauliflowers, Artichokes, &c. _ 

In open weather the Gardener ſhould employ himſelf in trenching 
and digging ; and in hard froſts he ſhould bring in dung to manure 
where it 15 wanted. © e 


Winter quarter begins 21ft of December. 
NURSERY, FRUIT and FLOWER GARDENS. 


— ſorts of Stones, Kernels, &c. Plant Vines, and flocks 
or ung, „ Gs | 
elter * ſeedling exotics, and ſeed- beds, with ſtraw or dry 
itter, before the froſt has penetrated into the ground; and pay a 
proper attention to new-planted trees and ſhrubs, by laying mulch 
_ to keep the roots warm, and ſupport them from 


The chief attention of the Floriſt in this month is to p the 
damage which may ariſe from the inclemency of the ſeaſon ;. ſevere 
froſts, cutting north-eaſterly winds, great „ and heavy rains, 
will deftroy the produce of his former induſtry, if he leaves them 
expoſed. Keep therefore the Auriculas, Carnations, Ranunculuſes, 
Tulips, Hyacinths, and Anemonies, under ſaſe cover; fink the 
pots of ſeedlings, and hardy r brim in a 
warm border, and cover them with litter in a froſt. 1 
Prune all trees and ſhrubs that ſtand in need thereof. You 
ſhould always be provided with a mixture of roſin, mutton - ſuet, 
and bees-wax, made into a plaiſter, to cover any large wounds made 
with the knife, as ſoon as the branch is cut off. . 
Keep the walks in order; prepare compoſt for your flowers; 
| e 
planting. Plant all forts of trees, that ſnhed their leayes. | 
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4 Dutszzra rien on the Progreſs and preſent State of 
AGRICULTURE. [ Continued. ] 


PORTV A . 


RTUGAL 5 is Gated between the ſeventh and temh 
degrees of weſt longitude, and between the chirty- ſeventh 
and forty-ſecond of north latitude, being about three hundred 
miles in length, and about an hundred and twenty in breadth, 
| where broadeſt, but ia ſome places it is only ſixty. On the 
ſouth and weſt it ts bounded by the Atlantic ocean, and on 
the north and eaſt by Spain. This kingdom is uſually divided 
into three parts, vie, the northern, middle, and ſouthern pro- 


vinces. 
8 . Chief Towns, 
Entre Minho, } | rags: 
Niggas divi- _ —— and Viana. 
n contains 
Tra los Montes, 11 Miranda and Villa-Real. 
oimbra. 
8 
OE Eftremadura, [ St. Uke and Leira. 
Entre Tajo, f Ebora, or Evora. 
8 4.9 2 iana, Sandee. Elvas, Bis. 
contains / Alentejo 
. 
The air in the oF of Portugal would be exceetlingly hot, 


if it were not refreſhed by the breezes froth the ſea ; but in the 
Vor. V. LI northern 


—— 2 — — öEVmW2Wa 
* 


N. 
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northern parts it is much cooler. and more ſubjef to rains. 
The climate, however, is in general more temperate than in 
Spain; and ſome parts of it, particularly in and round about 
\, Liſbon, are eſteemed fo ſalutary, that numbers of conſumptive 
. perſons. and other valetudinarians, retire there towards winter. 


he ſoil is in no ſhape ſo fruitful as that of Spain. 
In the northern parts the cattle are large and fine, but in 


the ſouthern they are ſmall and lean. The ſheep, which are 
fed on ſome particular paſtures, afford as | ouch gs as any 
h 


in Europe; but in general their kids and hogs are much the 
beſt eating. The horſes in Portugal are briſk and lively, but 
extremely light ; for which reaſon the inhabitants make uſe of 


_ mules, both for carriage and draught. The fiſh on the coaſt 


of this kingdom are very fine, and the birds reſemble thoſe of 
Spain. Vaſt- quantities of delicious honey are produced in 
Portugal. V 5 

The ſoil is either not favourable to the growth of corn, or 
the inhabitants are too indolent to cultivate it properly; for it 
never produces ſufficient to ſupport the inhabitants, who im- 
port it either from Spain or England. Some places produce 
good paſture, but in general it is very coarſe. They have 
every kind of fruit in common with Spain, but they are not ſo 
high flavoured. Herbs and flowers abound there, and great 


quantities of perfumed waters are diſtilled from the odoriferous 


kinds, which in ſome ſhape or other are uſed by the natives in 
every thing they eat, drink, and wear. They are —_— 
attentive to the culture of their vineyards, which yield excel- 
lent grapes, and the quality of the wine made from them is too 
well known to need any eulogium here. 


F 
ITALY is ſituated between the ſeventh and tenth degrees of 
eaſt longitude, and between the thirty-ſeventh and forty- 
ſixth of north latitude. On the north it is bounded by Switzer- 
land and the Alps, which divide it from Germany; on the 


| eaſt, by another part of Germany, and the gulph of Venice; 
on the ſouth, by the Mediterranean; and on the weſt, by the 


ſame ſea, the Alps, and the river Var, which divide it from 
France. From the frontiers of Switzerland to the extremity 


of the kingdom of Naples, it is about ſeven hundred and fifty 


miles in length; and from the frontiers of the duchy of Savoy, 
to thoſe of thoſe of the dominions of the ſtate of Venice, 
about four hundred: this, however, is its greateſt breadth ; for 
its form is ſo irregular, that in many 2 it is ſcarce a fourth 
fo broad. It is uſually thrown in ee 3 — 

; . ra 
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Grand diviſions. Subdiviſions, Chief Towns. 
; Savoy dukedom, D 0 8 


Savoy Duchy, i 


Geneva, C. Þ 


ſubject to thes Chablais. C. 


King of Sar- 
dinia 


Piedmont on. 
_ cipality, ſubje 
to the king of 
Sardinia, 


Wh Tarantaiſe, 


Maurienne . 
LFofligny, li. 


e Proper, 1 


A 


| Verceik Jordfkip, | | 


Maſſeran, * 
Ivrea, mara. 
A G. 
Suſa, marq. 

| Saluzza, mar 

| Vaudois Vallies, 


* Piedmont principality | + Turin. 


1. The upper or | 8 ( Montferrat, Caſal. 
northern divi- 8 Milan, Milan. 
ſion, compre- 2 Parma, Parma. 
hending Lom 8 Modena, Modena. - 
Wi II M2ntua, Mantua. 
g. Venice, Venice. 
N bn L Genoa, | Genoa. 
"Tuſcany dukedom, (Florence. 
18 * ik Pope's territories, * Rome, 
2 2 R Luca, Luca. 
1 St. Marino, ) (Marino. 
The hr or fouth- Naples, kingdom, now? ſo. 
; ern divition comin called Sicily, j { Naples. 
Wk Savoy Proper,” J #{ Chamberry. 


. 
Annecy. Te 


74 Tonor, or "Thom. 


Monſtriers. 
St. & oo 


Bonneville. 


Tui N 


Pignerol. 
Carignan. | 


Verceil. 
Maſſeran. 


Ivrea. 


; | Aſti. 


Suſa. 
Saluzza, Coni. 
Pragelas, or Cluſon. 


Nice, or Nizza, ter. Nice. 
| Tende, C. | 3 Tende. | 
| Aouſte, C. [ Aouſte. 
| Montſerrat, dutchy, ) ( Caſal. wp. 
ſubject to ee 0 Alby. | 
of Sardinia, Aqui. 


LI 2 


Milaneſe 
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=" Or} 6 Chief Towns 
eee 


ag | N6 
„ BBreſciano, 
. ip Bergamaſco, 
Cremaſco, 
Vicentino, 
Bavigna. 8170 
Trevigiano 
Belluneſe, 
Truli. 


Unna, part. ( (Cabo de u.. 


near the Gulph of. Venice, Cherſo, Oſcis, 
Taps Lon Longa, Brazza, Leſina, — Cephalonia, 


3 


— Chief Towns. 
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eee Yi a 
Sebinico. 
T CFlorenti "Florence. 
Told 8 Ts 1 W Sienna. 
horne. 
bins | 
Lucca, republic Lucca. 
Coaſt n lage vo. king of os { Orbitell. C 


Piſa. 

Maſs ban e an to 2) (Nag 
prince 
Two Sioiligs 


SOS — 


8 * 7 
2 pn 
wy = 


A Rome. 
Tivoli. 
'F reſcati. 
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Irin ISLANDS. 


„ Saen, Chief Towns. 
Va de Mazara, lermo. 
| jva de Denen, 4 4 


ono Longone ſubjett 


* Sicily. 
Porto Ferraio, ſubjeRt 
to Tuſcany. 


Gorgona. | 


The climate of Italy is in fome places very ſalutary, and in 
others quite the contrary ; the air in ſome parts hot, and in 
others cold; the latter are thoſe towns which are ſituated 
in the neighbourhood of the Alps, the ground being covered 

with ſnow all the winter. The countries 1 of the Appe- 
—_ are exceedingly warm ; and thoſe on the north mild and 
rate. The air of the Campania of Rome, and of the Fer- 
. is eſteemed unwholeſome, owing to the great decreaſe of 
inhabitants in thoſe places ſince the time of the Romans, — 
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has occaſioned a ſtagnation of the waters, and other putrid ex- 
halations ; but the other parts muy in be nced 
dry and healthy. The ſummers in Naples are intenſely hot, and 
at this ſeuſon mt Would be almeft uninhibizble, were it not for 
the refreſhing breezes that fregaently bow from the ſea, with 
which it 4s De The ſoil is remarkably fertile. 
The animals found in Italy are the ſame, in general, with 
thoſe of France and Germany; The marmotte, which is a 
| ſpecies of moaſe. is peculiar to the mountains of that country, 
particularly the Alos. Several parts of Italy are infeſted with | 
venomous-infefts; among wich ib the tarantula, a large ſpider, 
| having « bvdy bout three quarters of an inch long, * the 
thickneſs of u moderhte wen Tbe colour is uſually an 
Hive browri, voriegated with a duſkier hue, but in this they 
frequently differ; it is covered with a ſhort and: ſoft down, or 
hairineſs, and the points of its forceps are very fine and ſharp. 
The bite of this inſeR is certainly exceeding painful for a time, 
but the vther ſtrange effects atttibmed to it, füch id fes cantly 
a perſon to weep, laugh, vomit, &c. and tikewiſ& the 4idicttous 
method of curing the patient by muſic, are all entirely fabulous. 
The inhabitants feed great numbers of filk-worms. The moſt 
remarkable among the birds that frequent the Alb, in theirad- 
coloured eagle, alſo known by the name of the golden zagle ; 
and in the Tremiti iſlands, there is a bird called by the ancieuts, 
the Diomedan bird. It is of the Tize of 'a common hen, ſome 
are of a duſky brown, and others emirely white; they have 
flame - coloured eyes, ſhort teeth, and Teize their prey with 
R pendaliibes Wann “ 
I be vegetable produfti this country are, corn of all 
Jotts, rice, olives, grapes of various kinds, from which moſt 
excellent wines are made; oranges, lemons, icitrens, pame- 
4pravates, almonds, miliris, mulberries, figs, peaches, nec- 
tar ines, L apples, filberds, cheſnuts, and every 
other kind of fruit. Some of the mountains are covered wit 
aromatic herbs, trees, ſhrubs, and ever · greens, as thyme, lavender, 
laurel, bays, wild olive- trees, tamarinds, juniper, oaks, and pines. 
Calabria, in Naples, produces. à ſort of aſi from which flows 
that well Known drug. called Manna; the cork-tree is alſo a 
native of Italy ; and truffles grow there naturally, in as great 


Le be conte. 
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Ak r. II. Improvements in AGRICULTURE made by Lord 
Chief Baron Forſter, and the Archbiſhop of Armagh; with 
Lord Shannon's Experiments of yoking Oxen by the Horns. 


[ From Mr. Young's Tour in Ireland. 


oOo the road to Cullen, where the Lord Chief Baron 
. & Forſter received me in the moſt obliging manner, and 
gave me a variety of information uncommonly valuable. He. 
has made the greateſt improvement I have any where met with. 
The whole country 22 years ago was a waſte theep-walk, co- 
vered chiefly with heath, with ſome dwarf furze and fern. The 
cabbins and people as miſerable as can be conceived ; not a 
_ Proteſtant in the country, nor a road paſſable for a carriage. 
In aword, perſectly reſembling other mountainous tracts, and the 
whole yielding a rent of not more than from gs. to 48. an acre, 
Mr. Forſter could not bear ſo barren a property, and deter- 


mined to attempt the improvement of an eſtate of 5000 acres till 


then deemed irreclaimable. He encouraged the tenants by every 
ſpecies of perſuaſion and expence ; but they had ſo ill an opi- 
nion of the land, that he was forced to begin with 2 or g00o 
acres in bes 3 * did not, 282 turn out the 
people, but kept . in to ſee the eſſect ol his operations. 
: e 8 of a magnitude I have never 38 : he 
had for ſeveral years 27 lime-kilns burning ſtone, which was 
brought four mules wk culm from Milford-Haven. He had 
430 cars employed by theſe kilns, and paid 7ool. a year for 
culm; the ſtone was 2 by from 60 to 80 men regularly at 
that work; this was doing the buſineſs with incomparable ſpirit 
yet had he no peculiar advantages, but many circumſtances = 
againſt him, among which his conſtant attendance on the courts, 
which. enabled him to ſee Cullen but by ſtarts, was not the leaſt. 
The works were neceſſarily left to others at a time that he 
could have wiſhed conſtantly to have attended them. | 
_ © White thus vaſt buſineſs of liming was going forward, roads 
were alſo making, and the whole tract incloſed in fields of 
about 10 acres each, with ditches 7 feet wide, and 6 deep, at 
_ 18. 2 perch, the banks planted with quick and foreſt trees. Of 
theſe fences 70,000 perches were done 
In order to create a new race of tenants, he fixed upon the 
moſt active and induſtrious labourers, bought them cows, &c. 
and advanced money to begin with. little farms, leaving them 
to pay it as they could. Theſe men he nurſed up in propor- 
tion to their induſtry, and ſome of them are now good ſar- 
* Vol.. | | M =: mers 
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mers, with 4 or gool each in their pockets. He dictated to 
them what they ould do with their lands, promiſing to pay 
the loſs, if any ſhould happen, while all the advantage would 
be their own. They obeyed him implicitly, and be never had 
a demand for a ſhilling loſs. He fixed a colony of French 
and Engliſtr — on the land, whieh have flouriſhed 
eatly. In Cullen are 30 families of tradeſmen, among whom 
Pbrie ety and induſtr are perſetily eſtabliſhed. 
; Many of thefe lands being very wet, draining was a con- 


ſiderable operation; this he 410 ry effeftuall , burying in the 
drains ſeveral millions of loads of Tones nou dns 


"« The mode in which the Olief Bicon carrie# on the in. 
provement, was by fallowing: He ſtabbed the furze, & c. and 
oughed I, upon which he ſpread from 140 to 170 barrels 


of lime per acre, proportioning the antity to the mould or 
clay ie per ere, 1 the es he tried 


as far as 300 barrel, plies found, that the yreater the 
quantity, the greater the improvement. The lime coff him 
_ 9. a barrel on the land; his ufual 160, at the expence 
of 61. an acre, and the tota? of that 


alone thirty thou · 
ſand pounds? After the Emin n 85 
alter the rye took two crops Fhroughout the i 


ment, the lime has been fs exccedinghy beneficial that he at- 
tributes Ins ſucceſs pri ty to the uſe of it. Without it, a 
cher cheese , he has got g or Khan 1m roy 
| oats, but with it 20 an,. 22 of bartey. Has compared lime 
and white marle on an improved mountain-foit- for flax; that 
on the lime produced 1000: Ih. welt fcutched, the other goo lb. 
Hi great objet was to ſhew the tenantry, as ſoon as he could, 
what eſe im ents would de in corn, im order to ſer 
them to work ſelves. He fold them the corn eroys on the , 
ground at 40s. an acre ; the three crops paid him therefore the 
yr of the liming, at the fame time they were profitable 
bargains to the tenants. With the third corn-crop the land 
was laid down to Upon this operation, after the man- 
nuring, ditching, and draining, the old tenants very readily 
| hired them. Some, ſeeing the benefit of the 'works, executed 
them upon their own lands; but their landlord advanced alf the 
money, and truſted to their fucceſs and Honefty for the pay- 
ment. This change of their ſentiments induced him to build 
new farm- houſes, of- which” he has erefted above go, all of 


lime and ſtone, at the expence of about 4ol. a houſe; the farms 
are in general about Jo acres each. 


ix or ſeven years, the Chief Birgn Re wick of i 
bene onthe fod, and the benefit of it very great. i 
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z all let nom on an average at 203. an acre. Upon the whole, 


his 3s clearly of opinion, that the improvement has 


been exceedingly profitable do him, beſides the pleaſare that 
has attended Io uncommon à creation. He would recommend 


_ © ſimilar undertaking to others who poſſeſs waſtes, and if he 
| had ſuch another eſtate he would undertake it himſelf. 


He alſo atjotted a conſiderable tract of many acres for plan- 


| rations, which are well placed and flouriſhing. Ridings are cut 
inthem, and they form a very agreeable ſcenery. Mr. Forfter,- 
his ſon, takes much pleaſure in to them, and has intro 

duced 100 forts of European and American plants. The 
country's now a ſheet of corn: a greater improvement I have 

not heard of, or one which: * more genuine honour to the 
perſon that undenook it. 


This GREAT IKPROVER, a” able wore deferving s 


non than that of a great general or a great miniſter, lives now 


10 overlook a flouriſhinponly from his exertions. He 
Has made u harren wilderneſs fmile with cultivation. planted 


to whom monarchs ſhould mo their honours, and nations 
ereſt · their ſtatues.” 


the picture of Ardmagh, as improved by the preſent Primate : 
Juby 29d, his Grace rode out with me to Ardmagh, and 
ſhewed me dome of the noble and ſpirited works by which he 
has perſectly changed the face of the neighbourhood. The 
buildings he has erefted in ſeven years, one would 


without previous information, to. be the work of an ative life. 
A liſt of them will juftify this 6bſervation. 
e bas erected a very 
- high, in which an . duke 
pleaſing, without the addition of wings or leſſer parts, which, 
too frequenily ——— with the body of 
the edifice, are — wird it in effeR, and divide the 
attention. Large and ample offices are conveniemly placed 
behind a plantanon at a ſmall diſtence : around the palace is a 
large lawn, which on e wee the bills, and 
Ikirted plantations, in one of which is a terrace, 
—— a beautiful view of cultivated dll and dee. 
The view from the is much improved by the barracks, 


33 It is light and 


en and a new church at a diftance, all Which are fo 


as to be exceedingly ornamental to the whole country. 


The barracks were erected under his Grace's direQiohs, 
and form a large and handlome edifice. The ſchool is a build- 
2 4 — extent, amd admirably adapted for the 


purpoſe ; 


M m 2 


N 
Vuh people, and made thoſe people happy. Such are the men 


us a ſuitable companion to the above piece, we ſhall fubjoin 


ce, go feet by 60, and 40 | 


lery, and apartments 


of doing, though not direaly at his own expence. 


9 ib ehe 
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purpoſe; a more convenient or a better contrived one, is ne 
Where to be ſeen. There are apartments for a maſter, a ſchool- 


room 56 feet by 28, a large dininy-room, and ſpacious airy 


lleeping- rooms, with every other neceſſary, and a f play- 


ground walled in; the whole forming a handſome front: and at- 
tention being paid to the reſidence of the maſter, (the ſalary is 
400l. a year) the ſchool flouriſhes, and muſt prove one of the 
reateſt advantages to the country of any thing that could have 
n eſtabliſhed, This edifice entirely at the Primate's ex 
pence. The church is erefied of white ſtone, and, having a 
tall ſpire, makes a very agreeable object, in a country where 
churches and ſpires do not abound—at leaſt ſuch as are worth 


looking at, Three other churches the Primate has alſo built, 


and done conſiderable reparations to the cathedral. 
_ * He has been the means alſo of erefting a public infirmary, 

which was built by ſubſcription, contributing amply to it himſelf. - 
A public library he has erefted at his own expence, given 

a large collection of books, and endowed it. The room is 

excellently adapted, 45 ſeet by -25, and 2@ high, with a gal- 
_ * He has further ornamented the city with a market-houſe 


and ſhambles, and been the dire& means, by giving leaſes upon 


that condition, of almoſt new-building 


the whole place. He 


found it a neſt of mud cabbins, and he will leave it a well-built 


city of ſtone and ſlate. I heard it aſſerted in common conver- 


| ſation, that his Grace, in theſe noble undertakings, had not 


expended leſs than go, oool. beſides what he had been the means 


PEnce | 
When it is conſidered, that all this has been done in the 


hort term of ſeven or eight years, I ſhould not be accuſed of 
' exaggeration, if I faid they were noble and ſpirited works 
undertaken upon a man's paternal eftate; how much more 
then are they worthy of praiſe, when executed, not for his 
pwn poſterity, but for the public good? 
The revenues of the pri 
annum. Thus in public works alone this truly munificent pre- 
late has expended more than half his annual income! It is ſaid 


pri 1 8,oool. per 


that the lands of the primacy, if let as a private eſtate, would 


be worth near one hundred thoufand pounds a year. If every 
ſucceeding Primate were to poſſeſs the noble and pri ſpirit 
. of the 2 Archbiſhop, it would be a happy thing for Ire- 


land 


if the revenues of the primacy were at their extended 
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think of the following cuſtom, equally ſingular, of oxen draw- 


ing by the horns; which has lately been introduced into that 
country by Lord Shannen, wen et 
»Lord Shannon, upon going into tillage, found that the ex- 
ee of horſes was fo great, that it eat up all the profit of the 
arm; which made him determine to uſe bullocks; he did it 
in the common method of yokes and bows, but they performed 
fo indifferently;” and with ſuch manifeſt uneaſineſs, that he im- 
ported the French method of drawing by the horns: and, in 
order to do this effectually, he wrote to a perſon at Bourdeaux 
to hire him a man who was practiſed in that method. Upon 
the correſpondent being applied to, he repreſented difficulties 
attending it, the man who was ſpoken to having been in Ger- 
many for the ſame purpoſe. Upon which Lord Shannon gave 
directions that every thing ſhould be bought and ſent over which 
the labourer wiſhed: to bring with him. Accordingly, a bul- 
lock of the beſt ſort, that had been worked three years, was 
purchaſed ; alſo a hay-cart, a plough, barrows, and all the tackle 
for harneſſing them by the horns, which, with the man, were 
ſent over. His ſalary was to be 400 livres a year, with board, 
c. The bullock, 218 livres; tackle for two bullocks, 96. 
Two'carts, 314. A plough and harrow, 123; which, with 
ather expences, came to 45. 175: and freight 16]; 16s. Upon 
the whole, the experiment coſt from firlt to laſt, to bring it 
thoroughly to bear, an hundred pounds. His Lordſhip is 
rſ , that the firſt year of his introducing it at large on 
88 farm, ſaved him the whole. He has purſued the method 
ever ſince, and with the greateſt ſucceſs. He finds the bullocks 
ſo perfectly at their eaſe, that it is a pleaſure to ſee them; for 
firſt breaking up lays, and for n he uſes four, but 
in all ſueceeding earths, only two; nor more for the firſt plough- 
ing of ſtuhbles. 1 faw fix ploughs doing this in a wheat ſtubble, 
and they did it five or fix inches deep with great eaſe. Upon- 
| firſt introducing it, there was a combination among all his men 
againſt the practice, but Lord Shannon was determined to carry 
his point; in this matter, he followed a courſe that had all 
amaginable ſucceſs: one lively ſenſible boy took to the oxen, 
and worked them readily. His Lordſhip at once advanced this 
boy to eight-pence a day: this did the buſineſs at once; others 
followed the example, and fince that he has had numbers who 
could manage them, and plough as well as the Frenchman. 
They plough an acre a day with caſe: and carry very great 
loads of corn and hay, coals. &c. Four bullocks in 8 
cart brought twelve barrels of coals, ſhip meaſure, each 5 cwi. 
or three tons; but the tackle of the fore couple breaking, the 
Y 71 = | ot 
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other two drew the load above a mile to a forge. T0 0. 
them drew g5 cat. of flag lone three miles, with eaſe; but 
Lord Shannon does not in common work them in this manner; 
three tons he thinks a proper load for four bullocka. Upon the 
bailiff, Mr. Bere, mentioning loads drawn by theſe oxen, that 
appeared to me maſt extraordinarily great, I expreſſed many 
— . — — 
2 a mile from) he richs; it was dene 102 
ve of wheat _ laid on it, by ar nts" it without 
We then weighed 40 ſheats; weight agb. at 
ke <5 qe the,z020 came to gb. or above three tons which 
is a Vaſt weight for two oxen. 10 draw; I am very much in 
deat n ur 1 3 * ax fs 


22 to a — ngle exention, — 0 3 i either | 
cale they, — the power of exerting their full which 
a r n ial modes 
of dr draught, b i 


— 


Aar. Ul. Rect for d. STOR and Gave. 
Ms. SYLVAN, e ee > 
AS] cap from ener g. en 3 
xperience, recommend the 5 — 
efficacious in Sa in the Soy He- e 
it to or n. a 
ba bk * when under one Lp woes 
maladies incident to the human frame, I ſhall think myſelf 
ampl —2 The advance of the ſeaſon for n 
it wi | point our to you the necelluy of 8 
next. 


„TAKE a ſufficient quantity el blackberries, in their unripe 
ſtate, while they are red; put theſe into a jar well covered, and 
ſet the jar in a kettle of water over the ſire; let it — 
five or fix houm; then let the juice 2 
ſieve, and to pint of it add two of white 


ſugar powdered ; boil and ſcum it, a8 
jellies.— Take a tea ſpoonful of this every night to bed, 
when in pain; 3 it in the morning if neceſſary, 
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ſtreet, amanda r ſtone for four years 


＋ a very 


* to tie preceding recipe, and, by con- 
tinving the uſe of ig for felt» your was i - 


oy ain, and that tightneſs. which he uſed to feel acroſs his loins; 


for want of a fufficientquamity to continue the uſe of it, 
pains returned, though a few weeks ago he received ſreſh. 


reef by x mal po, which was wen bun another lon 
1 2 1 7 of 


Ant. IV. 3 ta which Cattle and 7 Craps are liable. 
9 [Continued from page 2494] 
07 the Care of the fields in the Management of Shelter. 


HERE are plants which will endure droug;t much better 
thau others; and theſe the farmer muſt contrive to have on 


choice; he may not only do it w en he pleaſes, but he may 
| know:a year or two before hand, and provide accordingly. 


Tue general rule ia, that the deeper plants root the better 


they — and _ reaſon is obvious, becauſe 
affets herbs 3 to their want of re- 


about a flight. rated crop; but it muſt be a 


con- 


| tinmance indeed that can affcft it io the depth ſame of the new 


NR Senghs: - 
He wil always know-at what time it will be bare, at what 
ins will have grown to a moderate deſence, and when it 
will be in its full perfettion: therefore let him, againft fuch 
years a3 the thekter wi be moſt 
root theme fightly, and leave the ground moſt open between 
them, for they wilt leaſt of all bear dro 


articke is more i e 1 
much + cues EAT 


where their: branches ory, of 1t; and on this depends greatly 
the different effect of corn and pulſe upon the ground. 

The huſbandman's own diſcretion will carry him on ta ſow, 
b the time ef middle of his ſences and trees, ſuch 
crops as require a moderate ſhelter, hut will not very eafily be 

parched op; but the. 
FRAKES which the fences will be bareſt. We have diretied 


ſor the earth parc hes 


him 


George Gwinnet Gibbes, cabinet- maker, in Barton 
iolent degree. He made a quantiiy ah 
quite reheved from his 


1 when be is to cut his fences. This will 
not be difficult, . ays in his own 


ſources againſt it, and ks refources are pers greater the 
deeper they are 3 A little dry weather will parch the 


perfect, ſow ä crops that 
ht. This laſt- named 
expoſed between the plants, man | 


conſideration is with reſpect to the 
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dim to ſow ſuch a crop as requires moſt ſhelter, at that time 
when the hedges and trees are thickeſt, We will ſuppoſe this 
the year before the trees are to be lopped, and the hedges cut 
down : the next ſeaſon therefore is to be that in which the 
fields wilt be leſt moſt of all expoſed ; and conſequently, if a 
droughty year come, the moſt diſadvantageous. TRY 
It is well known, that dry and barren lands ſuffer the moſt 
{rom drought: therefore care ſhould be moſt of all taken with 


reſpett to them: the fences for them ſhould be planted thick, 


and the trees at ſmall diſtances in them. In many parts of the 
kingdom, ſince incloſures have become more general, lands 
that were worth little while open, are come to great value by 
this article of defence. The crops on theſe lands are leaſt able 
to bear parching winds, and therefore they the moſt evidently 
of all ſhew the effect and benefit of ſhelter ; but this effect on 
them is ſufficient to recommend the practice univerſally, where 
there is danger of theſe accidents _ 5 Thy 

TREES, like all other products of the earth, are liable to be 
affected greatly by drought ; but it is only white they are young: 
they are at that time deſlroyed by it more eaſily than of 
the herbaceous kind; but when they are eſtabli in the 
ground, they remain unhurt by its utmoſt violence. In this. 
experience confirms what is ſo 2 from reaſon, in the effect 

of 2 upon deep and ſhallow-rooted products. The 

principal effect of this accident is on the ſurface of the ground; 
and, when the root of any thing pierces to a proper depth, the 
whole remains unhurt by all that happens above gr 
Having recommended planting of trees in waſte grounds and 
hedges, we ſhall here obviate the great diſcouragement attend- 
ing that practice, fzom the frequent failing of the plantation by 
Drought; which, of all accidents to which they are ſubjeR, is 
the moſt miſchievous, and this eſpecially where the plantation 
is made on an expoſed barren piece of ground. | 
Theſe are the places where trees would be moſt deſirable, 
but from the frequent failure of them farmers have entertained 
a notion they will not grow. That nature can raiſe and ſup- 
port them in ſuch places is evident, becauſe we ſee them wild 

and of fine ſtature, though it is ſo difficult to make them 
thrive when a plantation is intended on ſuch ground. 

Let the huſbandman imitate Nature. That is, let him ſow 
the trees, of whatever kind; and not plant nem. And as we 
have told him what is the great. cauſe of their failing, let him 
guard properly againſt it. FCC 
Te practice of laying ſtones or rubbiſh about the roots of 
new · planted trees, is very good, and may be alſo uſed 8 i 

A. | Tal | 
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raiſed from the fruit ; but we have preſcribed a method for 
the ſecuring” of ſmaller crops from drought, which may, un- 
der a- proper N transferred to theſe with- great 
7 „ 
[ u tree is the buy conſideration in is caſe; for 
"oF ef anal ed it is ſafe; iowa let a defence be raiſed for 
it while in chat ſlate. It is eaſy to ſow ſomething of this kind 
at the ſame time with the tree, and they will riſe together. 
It is true, every ſhrub for ſhelter will not thrive upon theſe 
barren grounds where we propoſe plantations, but there are 
proper that will. A poor ground in an expoſed field is the 
er ſoil-for-furze; for we = it on the worſt ground, on the 
akeſt heaths, ' and barreneſt hills, flouriſhing well. This 
— grow from ſeed in theſe places, and nothing can 
be more proper forthe fervice.: — the huſband- 
man ſets about a plantation on this kind of ground, let him, at a 
' diſtance round every ſpot where he i a tree ſhall land, 
»fow a of furze ſeed in a circular trench. 
This will the young ſhoot of the tree from winds, - 
and alſo from battle By this ſimple contrivance, the ſhoot will 
riſe profperoatly ; and when it. is out oſ danger, the furze may | 
be cut up for uſe. Thus will à falr plantation be raiſed. by 
nature's own means; and it will ſucceed in the fame way as 
thoſe' which are eſtabiiſed in like places naturally; . They have 
2 . ſcattered ſeeds or fruits of the ſame kind, and 
eir chance and throve without rags advantages, 
1 emi theſe will do better. - 
II, after the furze is removed, the trees appear not to thrive 
well from the- heat and dryneſs ofthe ſeaſon, and from: the ex- 
„let the farmer order à bank of earth a foot and a half 
e and a yard broad, to be raiſed round the bottom of every 
done of them, and they will immediately ſhew the good eſſect ol 
it in their 1 and elles and ftrengthens the earth about 
their roots; and. it dem, in ſome degree, the advantage of -- 
deep rooting, which 25 have obſerved to be the PR of 
: al | AS gent, ughit. 
[Þ She continued. 1 


ART. v. Uſeful, Receipts for Captains 7 — 0 
.To make Catchup | to heep twenty Fears. 


TI's «gallon ; of iro filale beer, one pound of anchovies 
2 from the ah kle, e of ſhallots peeled, half an 


una of mace, half of cloves, a Lin of an ounce 
Vong b 77 e e „„ . of 


*4 4 
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8 three or four lar races of gin , wo quarts 
of the large muſhroom-flaps 9 85 to ra 558 all this 
cloſe, and let it ſimmer till it is half wa then ftrain it thro 
- a Nannel bag, Jet it ſtand till it is quite cold, then bottle it. 
You may carry. it to the Indies. A nfal of this | to a pound 
ol freſh butter melted, makes fine fiſh ſauce : or in the room 
of gravy ſauce. The ſtronger and Aaler the beer is, the better 


1. 1 e to 4 the whole Jar. 


You muſt take t chop them, bones 
arid all, put to them ten P ray Face : 
Horſe-rai — — White 
wine, a pint of water, one lemon cut into ſlices, Kio: gang. pf 
anchovy hquor, a pint of red wine, twelve cloves, twelve 
corns. Boll them together til it comes to a . Kan 

it off, cover it cloſe, and keep it in a cool dry p Two 
ſpoonfuls will be ſufficient for a pound of butter.” | Ute, 

II is a pretty ſauce either for. boiled fowl, veal, &c. or in the 
room of gravy, lowering it with hot water, gs "" 
with a tec 'of butter r led in flour. 5 


N Jot Dripping, to fry Fiſh, Mea, or rivers, ye 
Take ſix pounds of beef-dripping, boil it in luft water, 18 
ſtrain it —— . till 25 Ae takeoff the hard 


fat, and ſcrape off the vy which ſticks to the Infife. This 
do eight times; when 1 SO 15 and bard, ta 1 5 off clean from 


- the water, tit on, e ſauce· pan, with bay leaves, 12 
3 ape a N bf a a pourid'of whble 
| —_ Nr melted and füt Hor, Jet it and tl! 
Tis bot eaough to din gc . 
till it is quite cold, t N Thus du may de what 
quantity you pleaſe JET wo oo ort of dtip- 
ping is * turn 8 fide down, and theh 10 rats can get 


at it, If it will keep on hip bed. it will make as fine puff 
nn ds, or crult for pudding, &. 


To pickle Mufhrooms for the K. 


Waſh them ** with a piece of flannel in ſalt and water, 

them into a ſauce-pan, and'throw 'a little ſalt over them. 
Let them boil up three times in their own liquor, then throw 
Kap d them on a clean cloth; 


let them lie till cold, then Nh a in LIE Vader 
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ut in with them a deal of whe. mg. a little nutm 
iced, and a few cher Boil the ſuga of your — 
| making, with a 


it boi] a few minutes, 


Love or three bay leaves. 
Fer ; when it is 11008 pour it on, and fill the bottle 


with n 1 fryed; cork them, tie a bladder, then a leather 


over them, , Keep it down cloſe and in as cool a place as pol. 


Ar. vi. E planting Ne of the White and Black Thorn, 

Crab, and Holly. 

Wire. Thorn is the beſt Juen to p lant, . it is 

| the moſt common, and ef ſeemed the ndſomett and beſt 
fence ; it will ſuit any ſoil, where a newditch and bank is made, 
except the drieſt gravel or ſand, and will often grow upon that 
too, if it prove a wet year; it is raiſed of ſeed or plants, but 
plants are the quickeſt way, the ſeeds lying two years in the 


ground before they ſpring, but they grow very fat after two or 
- 2-44 years: Haws K a hair big, and fooked | in water, 


or buried in the ground, or in ſand, all winter, and fown in 
February or March, will come up the firſt year, and grow bet- 
ter than any other way. Where ſets are ſcarce, then bell your 
underwoods, or rather the year before fow haws and ſloes in 
them, and they will furniſh you without doing of your woods 
any hurt, becadle you may Fa 
big ; beſides, the root of an old white-thorn will make very fine 


boxes and combs, and many of them are very finely vow (rae ſo 


that if they were ſuffered to. grow large, they would be of 
uſe for the cabinet-makers, as well as for the turners and others 


Next to thewhite, is the black-thorn and the crab, both which | 


make very good fences, and are raiſed as the white-thorn, only 

if you ſow apples or crab 1 ſow the pumace with them, 
which will come up the firſt year; and crab ſtocks planted cloſe 

together, like avich, 

ſort of plums ; 12 black-thorn i is not reckoned quite ſo good 


for ſences as the white, becauſe it is apt to run more intq the 
ground, and is not fo certain of growing; but then the buſhes 


are much the beſt, and more laſting of any for dead hedges, or 


to mend APs 3 nor are cattle ſo apt to crop them as the other: 


they will w-upo n the ſame ſort of ſoil with the whate-thorn, 


the ri r will 
hut ere me ks ey OF An ws 


deal of whole er — ſome races of gin- 


raw them before they come too 


make an excellent hedge, and fo will ſome 
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Another good ſort of fence is holly, which is to he preferred 
to any other, were it not for its flow growth, and the difficulty 
| thatthere is in getting it to grow at fi ©; but aſterwargs it makes 
amends by its thicknels, ſtrength, and height; i it is 14 by ſets 
or berries, like white-thorn, and lies the ſame. time in the ground. 
befocg.it comes up; it will, grow, upon the: gravel, or 
amongſt ſtones or rocks, and it ' ſucceeds beſt in light grou unds: | 
if you ail | it by plants, et them be about the thickneſs of your 
thumb, and take up. as much earth with the root as you can. 
Plant them in a moiſt ſeaſon, in autumn or ſpring, but autumn 
is the beſt: and take particular care to ſhadethem well with 
hawm or ſtraw, and water them till they begin to ſprout. Some 
plant the ſets in baſkets. and fo tran — them earth and all, 
which baſkets being ſlight, the pl quickly. rot in the x 7 Fam. 
ſo give room for the roots to ſpread, ' If any of 5 — ſeem to 
periſh, cut them cloſe to the ground, and they will ſpring from 
the roots. Keep ſheep from them, (Which are fond of cro 
ping off ch be young © ſhoots) y ap 45 abou their food, which Nr 
ve muck eir growth; but by no means 
55 Wie beſt Tay of planting them is, Ss 74 his 
2 on ee aid. to let 2 fourth or fifth ſet he a 
holly, by laying of layers from it. Some purpoſe to take 2 
well-rooted ſett of a yard long, and ſtrip off the leaves and 
branches, which, covered with a competent depth of _ will, 
: ws forth innumerable quaptities of ſuckers, arid quick make 
a bet: _ Field-mice are apt to gw their roots, and K them, 
in hard winters. 
Holly may likewiſe be raiſed of the berries, which, as they 
ie till the A ſpring before they come up, may oedered as 
hereafter is directed for feeds of that kind; thouy h ſome ſay, 
that if you lay the berries on a heap in a room All winter, in 
ſpring, the middlemoſt part of the heap will be be cleared of 
the p ulp that 1 is about them, and ** to ſprout, which being 
doe immediately, will come up in about 2 month's time: 
. as they are hardy plants, it is "beſt to ſow them in the 
Re where you deſign them to gow, only you muſt mind to 
the place well weeded before they come up, as well as af- 
js" Mr. Evelyn ſays, che Teeds ſhould be picked when 
| they are ready to dr . that the tenacious glutinous muci- 
» > that is on 3 out des of them, ſhould be rubbed and waſhed 
which, he ſays, is of great, advantage to cauſe, them to 
grow. They may alſo be raiſed with layers. The timber bears 
2 great price with the cabinet- . when de e, for in-layinp, 
it being the whiteſt of all har es the common 
holly, is the T or gilded holly, l is mock eſteemed 


by 
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by many, and affords great variety of ſoris; itis raiſed by 
grafting, or inoculation on young flocks raiſed from the ſeed, 
or otherways, of about four or five years growth: the time for 
grating of them being in March, and inoculating or budding 
OI 0 3 
Wbere you have a good ſoil, take elder ſticks ten or twelve 
feet one, ſtick in your bank ſlopewiſe each way ; it makes the 
ſpeediel fence of any. 1 1 : | 
Alder is an extraordinary fence againſt rivers and fireams, 
and preſexves the banks from the water: it is always ſending 
- ſuckers from the loweſt roots. It is raifed of layers or fuckers, 
and will grow on any boggy or poor land. 5 

When a hedge is grown old, i. e. of about twenty or thirty 
years growth, and there are old ſtubs as well as new ſhoots, the 
old ſtubs ſhould be cut ſloping off within two or three inches of 
the ground, and the beſt and longeſt of middle fize ſhould be 
left to lay down; and ſome of the ſtrongeſt, at the * * of 

x 


five or fix feet, according as you deſign the height of the hedge 
to be, may be left to ſerve inſtead of ſtakes, and freſh ſtakes 
ſhould be put in thoſe places where they are wanting. The 
| hedge ſhould be thinned, fo as to leave on the ſtubs only ſuch 
ſhoots as are deſigned to be of uſe, that there may be room leſt 
to put a ſpade, in between them: the ditch alfo ſhouſd be 
cleanſed, and each fide of the lope kept as in a new ditch; aud 
where the earth is waſhed from the roots of the quick, or is 
hollow, * it avew with ſo much of the firſt fpit of earth 
that is dug out of the ditch, as there is occaſion for, and lai 
v hat is dug out at the ſecond fpit on the top of the bank; for 
il it be laid on the ſide, or face of the bank, it wilt flip into the 
ditch again when wet comes, and alſo take a great deal of the 
bank Ks RE. PIE 
In plaſhing quicks, there are two extremes to be avoided; 
the firſt is, lay ing it too low, and too thick; becauſe it makes 
the ſap run all into the ſhoots, and leaves the plaſhes without 
4 which, with the thickneſs of the hedge, will 


Adly, it muſt not be laid too high, becauſe this draws all the 


ſuperfluous branches that ſtraggle too far out on bork'fides of tiie 
If 


hedges. 
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Tf the ſtubs are very old, cut them quite down, and ſecure 
them with good dead hedges on both ſides, till the young 
ery So got up tall enough to plaſh, and plant new ſets in the 
void ſpaces. e | | Nag. 
5 — a hedge, if it be ſet with crab or apple ſtocks, it 
will be proper to leave one ſtanding uncut up, at every thirty 
or forty feet, on both ſides the h ge, if the ground be your 
own; which being done, they may be ſo ordered, by pruning 
or ſtaking, that one may lean into one ground, and the other 
TEL add nd they are 
1 hele ſtocks rur ev ear, till they are 
brought out of the reach * _ — he they ax be 
grafted 1 the red-ſtreak, gennetmoit, or what other fruit 
n . 
If the ſtocks be of apple kernels, they may ſtand ungraſted, 
and they will yield very good cyder-fruit ; but then ſuch ſtocks 
as are not grafted. will be longer before they bear; and alſo 
when you do graft, you may be certain of your kind: but if 
Yeu find a very natural dock. which, by leaf ſhoot, and bud, 
appears likely, you may try it, and ſo you may have a new fine 
2 and if you do not like it, you may graft it when you 
pleaſe. Hy ES We 
PX for the reſt of the hedge, when it has ſhort four or five 
years, you may lay it to make a fence with, for the doing of 
_ which take the following directions: I i 
Firſt, at every laying, to lay down ſome old plaſhes ; or, if 
the hedge be thin, young ones; but they muſt be ſo laid, as to 
point with their ends to the ditch fide of the bank, the ends 
oz kept low on the bank ; by being ſo ordered, they will the 
better thicken the bottom of the hedge, and keep up the earth 
ol theback. „ 5 
Secondly, to heighten the bank every time you lay earth on 
it, ſo as to cover the layers all but the ends, this earth will very 
much help the quick; and by heightening the banks and deep - 
ening the ditch, you will render the fence the better. 
| Thirdly, not to cut the plaſhes too much, but juſt ſo as they 
may bend down mellow, not to lay them too upright, as ſome 
do, but to lay them near to a level; and by ſo doing, the ſap 
will the better break out at ſeveral places, and not to run 
ſo much to the ends, as jt will when they lie much upon the 


Nope 8 5 | 
I you have much wood to ſpare, you may cut up great part 
of thoſe that grow near the dutch ; but then you ought to hang 
the bank with 


bulkes, to prevent calle ſrom cropping them He 
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firſt year : theſe will ſhoot ſtrong, ſecure the hedge, keep the 
bank ad thicken the bottom of . BY OY 
Fourthly, take care to lay the hedge pretty thick, amd turn 


the beard on the ditch ſide ; but you muſt not let the beard 


han h_ uncut; ugh it makers a good ſhewat firſt) but 
cut off Ice ſtragyling | 


aces, and make the hedge much thicker. 5 
Fitthly, if the bank be * the hedge fo low that it 


juſt ſerve for a fence the » Amp , for it will foon grow 


bigs; Af ths lower the Hole is thate the dener the quick will 
grow, and alfo the thicker at the bottom; but care muſt be taken 


to preſerve it from cattle on the held fide for the two firſt years 


that it is made. 

Sirxthly, if you would have a good hedge, or fence, you 
ſhould new lay it once in fourteen or fifteen years, and con- 
ſtantly root out elder, travellers joy (which ſome call bull-bine,) 
| Ty and do not leave too many high Rtandatds, or pol- 

— the elm is one of the beſt; alſo, no dead 
wood is 4. be left in the bottom of the hedges, for that will 


choke the quick: bat if there be a gap, the dead hedge ſhould 


be made at a diſtance. 
* cb 5 in our next. 3 


Arr: vn. 07 Drilling and lufee Tarnps. 


Kin. SvLv AN, 


Your giving the following a place in your 1 will 
* oblige your humble ſervant, J.-L 


THE ' *nconvemence, which has been obferved in 
1 "the turtiep-haſbagdry, is, when they are fed off late in 
; the ſpring, {which is in many places the greateſt uſe of them) 
ere is not time to bring the land in tilth for barley ; the lols 
of which crop is ſometimes more than the gain of the turneps : 
tis i entirely remedied by the drillir nd; for by that, 
the land may be almoſt as T tilled the .. are 
erden. or taken off, as it can 3 
3 tarnepsbe fownin June, or the beginning of Joly, the 
moſt experienced turnep-tarmers will have no more than thirty 
| uare 3 left in hand- hoeing; and find that when more 
are war the crop will be leſs; but, 1 in drilling the rows at fix oe 
interv 


within half a foot of the 
e ſides, an thefe will cauſe it to ſhoot ſtrong at 


| 
| 
Eo 


Ne The wp pau AA, 


[When turneps are pan, late, 2 on poor winks 
| but 
den will, be much. ſmaller, becauſe 52 Lill 2 _ time 


e which Fa wa 


— 4 that they never eat them . is * but leave 
the bottoms and outſides of the turneps they have ſcooped in 
the ground. Theſe boitoms people pull up with iron crooks, 
made for that purpoſe ; but their cavities being tainted with | 
urine, dung, and dirt from their feet, though the thee do eat 


ſome of the pieces, they waſte more, and many the leave 
behind in the earth; and even what they eat of this tainted 
food, cannot nouriſh them ſo well as, that which is freſh and 
clean. 
- The l manner is, to move the hurdles every, day, as 
in the firſt; but that the ſheep may not tread upon the 
they pull them up firſt, and then advarice the. by hurdles 
daily as the turneps are pulled up, and no farther; by —— 
there is not that waſte made as in the other way; the food is 
eaten frelh and clean; and the turueps =, pulled. * wich leſs 
labour than their pieces can be. 
The third manner is, to pull them up, and to carry. them 
into ſome other ground in a cart, or waggon, and there fpread 
To a Ogg Hs where 1 
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clean, both leaf and root: this is done when there is land not 
far off, 883288 _ _ dung, than het where the tur- 

ps grow, which perha o too wet for lheep in the win. 
js then the erin will, by the too great 3 — 
dirt of the ſoil, ſpoil the ſheep, and in ſome ſoils give them the 
rot, pet ſueh ground will bring forth more and larger turneps 
than dry land ; and when they are carried off, and eaten on 
plowed ground in dry weather, and on green-ſward in wet 
wenther, the ſheep will thrive much better; and that moiſt ſai}, 
not being trodden by the ſheep, will be in much the better or- 
der for aerop of corn. And generally the expence of hurdle 
and removing them, being ſaved, will more than countervai 
the labour of carrying off the turneps. E= 
. Theſe three ways of ſpending turneps with ſheep are com- 
mon to thoſe drilled, and to thoſe fown in the random manner; 


bat they muſt always be carried off for cows and oxen; both | 


which will be well fatted by them, and ſome hay in the winter: 
the management of theſe is the buſineſs of a grazie. 
| All ſorts of land, when made fine by tillage, or by manure | 
and tillage, will ſerve to produce turneps, but not equally ; for 
land is generally top dry (a turnep being a thirſty plant; 
and they are 5 long in ſuch dry poor land before they get in- 
to rough leaf, that the fly is very apt to deſtroy them there. 
© and gravel are the moſt proper foil for N becauſe 
that is moſt eaſily pulverized, and its warmth cauſes the turneps 
to grow faſter, and fo they get ſooner out of the danger of 
the fly; and fach u ſail, when well tilted and horfe-hoed, never 
wants @ ſufficient moiſture, even in the drieſt weather; and the 
tarneps being drifled will come up without rain, and proſper 
very well with the fofe moiſture of the dews, which are admit- 
ted as deep as the pulveration reacheth; and if that be to five 
or ſix inches, the hotteſt fun cannot exhale the dews thence in 
the climate of England : 4 | 5 
When turneps are ſowed by hand, and hoed with a hand hoe, 
the is great, and ſometimes the operation not half per- 
to by the deceitfulnefs of the hoers, who leave half the 
land unhboed, and cover it with earth from the pet they hoe, 
and then tbe graſs and weeds'grow the faſter : beſides, in inis 
2 quantity of fand could not he managed in the 
| | on...” in 8 5 : | 
reale upon the level, at three feet intervals; a trial was 
made between thoſe turneps and a field of the next neighbour's 
ſawn at the ſame time, whereof the hand-hoeing coſt ten 
thillings per acre, and had not quite half the crop of the drilled, 


** Farmzr's MAcazing,. 
both being meaſured by the buſhel, on purpoſe to find the dif- 


ference. | LEN OE] 
la the drilled they are more certain to come up quickly; be- 
cauſe in every row, half the ſeed is planted about four inches 
deep; and the other half is planted exactly over that, at the 
depth of half an inch, falling in after the earth has covered the 
firſt half: thus oy, let \ weather be never ſo dry, the 
_ deepeſt ſeed will come up; but if it raineth (immediately after 
planting,) the ſhallow will come up firſt ; we alſo make it come 
up at four times, by mixing our ſeed, half new and half old, 
(the new coming up a day quicker than the old:) theſe ' four 
comings up give it ſo many{chances for eſcaping the fly. it being 
often . that ſeed ſown over night will be deſtroyed by the 
fly, when that ſown the next morning will eſcape, & vice ver/a; 
or you may 1 them, when the fly is like to devour 
them; this will bury the greateſt part of thoſe enemies; or elſe 
you may drill in another row, without new-plowing the land. 
This method has alſo another advantage of eſcaping the fly. 
the moſt certain of any other, and infallible, if the land be 
made fine, as it ought to be: this is to roll it with a heavy rol- 
ler acroſs'the ridges, after it it drilled, which, cloſing up the 
cavities of the earth, prevents the fly's entrance and exit, tolay 
the eggs, hatch, or bring forth the young ones to prey upon 
the turneps ; which they might intirely devour, if the fly came 
before they had more than the firſt two leaves, which, being 
formed of the very ſeed itſelf, are very ſweet ; but the next 
leaves are rough and bitter, which the fly does not love: the 
rolling diſappoints the fly ; but very often it diſappoints the 
owner alſo, who ſows at random ; for it makes the ground ſo 
hard, that the turneps cannot thrive, but look yellow, dwindle, 
and grow to no perfection, unleſs they have a go hoeing ſoon 
after the rough Teaves appear; for when they long without 
tt, they will be fo poor and ſtinted, that the hand · hoe does not 
go deep enough to recover them; and it is ſeldom that theſe 
rolled turneps can be hand- lioed at the critical time, becauſe the 
earth js theu become ſo hard, that the hoe cannot enter it with- 
out great difficulty, unleſs it be very moiſt; and very often the 
rain does not come to ſoak it, until it be too late; but the 
drilled turneps, being in fingle rows with ſix· ſeet intervals, may 
be rolled withoat danger : For be the ground ever ſo hard, the 
hand-hoe will eaſil them out; at the price of ſix-pence 
per acre, or leſs (if not in haryeſt;) and the horſe-hoe will, in 
thoſe wide intervals, plough at any, time, wet or dry ; and, 4 
| i tang | * N 
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the turneps ſhould have been neglected till ſtinted, will go deep 
enough to recover them to a flouriſhing condition. 
Drilled turneps, by being no where but in the rows, may be 
more eaſily ſeen than Gele which come up at random. and 
may therefore be ſooner . out by the hand-hoe; which 


is another advantage; becau 
the better they will thrive. 


Three or four ounces of ſeed is the uſual quantity to drill; 
but, at random, three or four pounds are commonly ſown, 
which, coming thick all over the ground, muſt exhauſt the 
land more than the other, eſpecially ſince the ſown mult ſtand 
* before the hoers can ſee to fet them out. Of 9% 
The fix-feet ridges, whereon turneps are drilled in ſingle 
rows, may be left higher than for double-rowed crops; becauſe 
there will be more earth in the intervals, as the ſingle row 
takes up leſs 85 | - 
There is no fixed time for ſowing turneps, becauſe that 
muſt according to the richneſs of the land; for ſome Jand 
will bring them as forward, and make them as good, when 
ſown the heggining of Auguſt, as other land will, when ſown 
in May; but the moſt general time is, a little before, aud a 
little after Midſummer, 55 ME 
When turneps are ſown too late to have time and ſun fon 
_ attaining to their full bulk, ſome drill a double row on each 
ſix · ſeet ridge, with a partition of fourteen inches; but in this 
double row the turneps do not, even at that late ſeaſon, grow 
ſo large as thoſe ſown at the ſame time in fingle rows; tho” 
the double row requires double the expence in ſetting out; 
and there will be leſs earth hoed by the breadth of 14 inches 
of the deepeſt part of the ridge, and conſequently the land will 
be the leſs improved for the next crop. We need not to be 
very exact, in the number or diſtance we ſet them out at; 
we contrive to leave the maſter-turneps, (when there is much 
difference in them) and ſpare ſuch when near one another, 
leaving the more ſpace before and behind them; but if there 
be three maſter turneps too near together, we take the mide 
Dry weather does not injure turneps when horſe-hoed, as 
it does ſown turneps; the hand-hoe does not go deep enough 
to keep the earth moiſt, and ſecure the plants againit the 
_ drought ; and that is the beſt ſeaſon for horſe-hoeing, which 
always can keep the roots moiſt. 5 
Dung is more uſeful ſor turneps, becauſe they have com- 
monly leſs time to grow than other plants. 


a O o 2 ART. 


e the ſooner they are ſo ſet out, 


— — 


couragement of arts, manuſattures, and commerce, came to 


many animals which ſubſiſt wholly upon tha fruits of tha earthy 
there muſt certainly be ſome plant or hecb which is:fit food 


made creatures without providing. for their. ſubſiſtenoe; and 


knowledge of a graſs, or artificial:paſture, that would vegetate 
in winter, and produce green fodder. for cattle, was: loſt ;- at 


Lo 


5 
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Arr. VIII. Hiſtory of the firſt Cultivation! of Burnet, as 


Food for Cattle. 


| [ In a Letter from Sir James Caldwell. } | 


. * 


MR. Eot ron, 


* 


XV HENI was in London, (July 1764) 1 beard of a very 


extraordinary perſon with reſpe& to ſpeculative and 


practical agriculture, and immediately determined to viſu hum, 


with a view to make Ireland a ſharer in the iaprovements 


which E 


0 ngland is now reaping from, his. intelligence and in - 


This perſon's name is Bartholomew EF : he is a native 
of France, but has lived forty years in England: he is a far- 
mer, and now lives at Walham-Green, a village about three 
miles ſouth-weſt of London, lying between Chelſea and Ken- 


| fington. Here he has lived about twenty: years, is become 


very eminent, and has received premiums, from the London 


Society for his diſcovery of various kinds, of artificial af 
of which 1 ſhall give you the beſt accountthat my memory 


can furniſh from the many converſations], ave had with him. 
About four years ago the late Mr. Wych, chairman of the 
committee of 1 of the London Society ſor the en- 


him, and told him he had been thinki 


that, as there are 


for them, that naturally vegetates in winter; otherwiſe: wo 
muſt ſuppoſe the Creator, infinitely wiſe and good, to: have 


that, in fact, if there had been no ſuch plants on berbs; many 
ſpecies of animals would have periſhed before! we took: them 
out of the hands of nature, and provided for them- dry mead, 
at a ſeaſon when indigenous plants, having been indsfcrimi- 
nately excluded. under the name of weeds, from cultivated 
fields, and. places ſet mr. for. natural graſs, green or- freſh 


meat was no longer to be found. 


Rocque' allowed the force of this reaſoning, but-ſaid the 


leaſt, that he Knew no ſuch plant. 


Sir of the eight 


phbunedd off cke plants on about twenty rod of ground, 


duity, and finding that a pimpernel, called burner, was of very 


ſullads; and he paid 


_ of. ſpving-wheat, both b 


the middle of September; but the June crop was the beſt: the 


ö 
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Mr. Wych, however, knowing how very great the advan- 
tage would be of diſeovering a green fodder for winter and 
early in the ſpring, as it would in ſome meaſure preclude the 
meonvenience, trouble, and expence, of making hay, and pre- 
vent alfs the diſtreſs that happens when this refource ails, 
which is no uneommon caſe, wrote to Bern, and affo to fome 
conſiderable places in Sweden, ſtating the ſame argument, 
andafking the fame queftion : his anſwers to the ſè letters 
were the ſame that had been given by Rocque ; they allowed 
that ere muſt be fuch a plant, but declared that they did not 


Mr. Wy hᷣ then ap lied again to Rocque, aud recommended | 
ix to n ſeareh 2 the plant ſo much defired, and fo cer- 
fainty exiſting: Rocque fet about this ſearch with great ai. 


growth, and grew near as faſt in winter as in ſummer, 


be took 4 handful of it arid carried it into his able, where 


there were five horſes, every one of which eat of it with the 
greateſt eagerneſs, ſnatching it even without firſt fmelling it. 

| Upon the ſucceſs of this experiment, he went _— 
to London; and bought all the burnet-ſeed 8 whi 
was not more than _—_ pounds, it having been uſed only in 
for it aſter the rate of four Miilfings a 


pound. 


pounds of feed he ſowet on half an acre of | 
ground in March, nv the year 176, with a quarter of a peck 


by Hand: the feed being very bad, it 


eam up but thin; however, he ſowed the other two pbunds the 
beginning of — upon about ſix rod of ground: this he 


mowed: in the 


ginning of Auguſt; and at Michaelmas he 
| giving, 
euch plam a foot every way, and taking care not to bury the 
heart. Theſs plants bore two crops of feed ile year fol- 
lowing, the firſt about the middle of une, the fecond about 


yeay after, it grew very rank, and produced two crops of 
ſeed; boch very good: Av it ought not to he cut after Sep- 
tember, he let it ſtand till the 2 ear, len it ſheltere® 
ielelſ, and grew very well during all the winter, except when 
there was a hard froſt ; and even during the froſt᷑ it continued 
green, though it was not perceived to grow. In the March 
following, it covered the ground very well, and was fit to re- 


ceive cattle. 


| If the winter is not-remarkabl;; ſevere, the burnet, thovgh: 
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cut in September, will be eighteen inches long in March, and 
it may be fed from the 1 of February till May: if 
the cattle are taken off in May, there will be a good crop of 
ſeed in the beginning of July. Five weeks e the cattle 
are taken off, it way be mowed, if that is preferred to its 
ſtanding for ſeed. It grows at the rate of an inch a day,* and 
is made into hay like other graſs. | | 

It may be mown three times in one ſummer, and ſhould be 
mown juſt before it begins to flower. Six rod of ground has 
produced eleven hundred and fifty pounds at the firſt cutting 
of the third year after it was ſowed: and in autumn, 176g. 
Rocque ſold no leſs than three hundred buſhels of the ſeed. 

Miller, in his celebrated Botanical Dictionary, ſays, that 
burnet is a very hardy perennial plant, and will thrive.almoſt 
in any ſoil; but, according to Rocque, the ſoil in which it 
flouriſhes moſt is a dry gravel; but it ſhould be well 3 
for a good crop. Lime is very good for this F 
plant requires warmth and ſalts. 

The longeſt drought never hurts it, for it is always i in Gp : 
and I ſaw a very exuberant and vigorous plant ng from 
between two bricks in a wall in Rocque's gr van ghar without any 
communication with the ſoil; for — had cut away all — 
fibres of the root that had ſtretched downward, and penetrated 
the earth, long before I ſaw it. : 
Such were the experiments that were made upon the bur- 
net when it was found to be food for horſes ; and it afterwards 
appear, that it was equally fit for cows and ſheep, and that 

they were equally fond of it; but the Deep muſt not be ſuf 
| fered to crop it too clole. 

It ſhould be ſowed by the broad-caſt ; and the Kaden "9 
ſowing is from February to Auguſt. It may be tranſplanted; 
but Rocque ſays, that is not the beſt method; though, if there 
happen to. be patches where it has not come up well, he 
adyiſes wp. fill them up with plants taken from other places 
where they may be too thick. .. 

The 8470 year care muſt be taken to keep ĩ it clear of weeds; 
the next year it will choak the weeds, and 1 it may therefore be 
ſaid to weed itſelf. _ 

As to the cultivation of this plant, he gore the following 
general directions. 5 . 

irſt, . 


* Is l richer foo 1 That it is a very — 
in ſummer-time, is certain; but we think half an inch a day an allowance 


enough, c the end of the five 
ͤ—— | 
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Firſt, Trench your ground two ſpades deep, or three if it 
will bear it; but take care not to turn up the dead ground. 
_ edly, Sow it after the rate of twelve pounds to an Engliſh 
acre, and mix no corn with it. „ rea 
_ gdly, Before you ſow it, harrow the ground well. 
Athly, Aſter it is ſowed, harrow it with a light harrow, and 
roll it. 2 | N 
Sthly, When the ſeed is ripe, threſh it between wet and 
dry, and leave part of the ſeed in the hay; it will then be as 
good as corn and hay together. Sh N 


Arr. IX. To make Pork Hans 


VO muſt take a fat hind-quarter of pork; and cut off a 
1 fine ham. Take an ounce of ſalt-petre, a pound of 
coarſe ſugar, and a pound of common ſalt; mix all together, 
and rub it well, Let it lie a month in this pickle, turning and 
baſting it every day; then hang it in wood-ſmoke in a dry 
lace, ſo as no heat comes to it; and if you keep them long, 
— them a month or two in a damp place, ſo as they will be 
mouldy, and it will make them cut ſine and ſhort. Never 
lay theſe hams in water till you boil them, and then boil them 
in a copper, if you have one, or. the biggeſt pot you have. 
Put them in cold water, and let them be four or five hours 
before they boil. Skim the pot well and often, till it boils. If 
it 18 a very _ one, two hours will boil it;'if a ſmall one, an 
hour and a half will do, provided it be a great while beſore 
the water boils. Take it up balf an hour before dinner, pull 
off the ſkin, and throw raſpings finely ſifted all over. Hold a 
red-hot Salamander or fire-{hovel over it, and when dinner is 
ready, take a few raſpings in a ſieve, and ſiſt all over the dilh ; 
then lay in your ham, and with your finger' make fine figures 
round the edge of the diſh. Be ſure to boi] your ham in as 
much water as you can, and to keep it ſkimming all the time 
till it boils. It muſt be at leaſt four hours before it boils. 
This pickle does finely for tongues, afterwards, to lye in it 
- a ſortnight, and then hung in the wood-ſmoke a fortnight, or 
to boil them out of the picklee. 
... Yorkſhire'is famous for hams; and the reaſon is this: their 
alt is much finer than in London, it is a large clear ſalt, and 
ziwes the meat a fine flavour. It is by much the beſt ſalt, for 
alting of meat. A deep hollow wooden tray is better than 
à pan, becauſe the pickle {wells beſt about it. 


ART. 
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Arr. X. To make Beef Hans. 


1 take the leg of a fat, but ſmall beef, the fat 
A Scotch or Welch cattle is beft, and cut it ham faſhion. 
Take an ounce of bay-ſalt, an ounce of falt-peire, a pound of 
common ſalt, and a pound of coarſe ſugar, ya quantity ſor 
about fourteen or fiſieen pounds wejght, and ſo accordingly, 
if you-pickle the whole quarter) rub it with the above ingre- 


_giens, turn it every day, and baſte it well with the pickle for 


a month: take it out and roll it in bran or ſaw-duft, then 
bg it in wood-ſmoke, where there js hut little fire, and a 
_ conſtant ſmoke for a month; then take it down, and hang it 
in a dry place, not hot, and keep it for uſe. Vou may cut a 
piece off as you have occaſion, and either boil it or cut it in 
raſhers, and broil it with poached « age, or boil a piece, and 
it eats fine cold, and will ſhiver like Dutch beef After. this 
beef is donc, you may do a thick briſket of beef in the fame 
pickle. Let it lay à month, rubbing it every day with the 
pickle, then boil it till it is tender, hang it in a dry place, and 
t eats finely cold cut in flices on a plate, It is a pretty thing 
ſor a (ide diſh, or tor ſupper, A ſhoulder of mutton laid in 
this pickle a week, hung in wood-ſmoke two or three days, 
and then boiled with cabbage, is very good, © 


Ar. XI. To make Vial Hams. 1 
| CH the leg of veal like a ham, then take a pint of bay- 
ak, two ounces of ſah-petre, and a pound of common 
ſalt; mix them together, with an ounce of juniper berries 

beat; rubthe ham well, and lay it in a hollow tray, with the 
ſkinny fide dow nwards, Baſte it every day with the pickle for 
a fortnight, and then hang'it in wood-ſmoke for a fortnight. 
You may bail it, or parbo1l-4t and roaſt it. Ia this pickle you 
may do twa or three tongues, or a piece of pork, 


Ar. XII. To make Mutton Hams. 

You muſt take a bind-quarter of mutton, cut it like a ham, 
take one ounce of ſali-petre, a pound of coarfe ſugar, a 
pound of-common ſalt ; mx them and rub your ham, lay it in 
a hollow tray with the ſkin downwards, baſte it every day for a 
ſortnight, then roll it in ſaw-duſt, and hang it in wood-ſmoke 
a fortnight; then boil it, and hang it in a dry place, and cur it 

_ 5 raſhers, It does not eat well boiled, but eats finely 
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runE NETHERLANDS, 


Holland, with all 
eoultty to live in, 
erg | La 8 ring 
ha country when dere Tow 5 wer or legte | 

Pp has-- 


_ 5 The Fanxttn's' Macizme, NE, 
bas the appearance of a continued marſh or | 


2. 


© tain diſtances by innumerable ditches; and many of the canals, 


which in that country ſerve as high-roads, are in the ſummer 


months no better than"offenſive ſtagnated Waters. 
The rivers are an important conſideration to the United Pro. 


vinces; the chief of which are, the Rhine, one of the 
| and fineſt rivers in Europe; the Maeſe, the Scheld, and the 
Vecht. There are many ſmall rivers that join theſe, and a 
prodigious number of canals; but there are few good harbours 
in the United ' Provinces; the beſt are thoſe. of Rotterdam, 
Helvoetſluys, and Fluſhing; that of Amſterdam, though one 
of the largeſt and ſafeſt in Europe, has a bar at the entrance 
of it, over which large veſſels cannot paſs without being 
lightened. 5 CC 
The quantity of grain produced here, is not ſufficient for 
| home conſumption; but by draining their bogs and marſhes, 
they bave many excellent meadows, which fatten lean German 
and Daniſh cattle to a vaſt ſize; and they make prodigious 
quantites of the beſt butter and cheeſe in Europe. Their coun- 
try produces turf, madder, tobacco, ſome fruit and iron; but 
all the pit-coal and timber uſed there, and indeed moſt of the 
_ comforts,” and even the neceſſaries of liſe, are imported. They 
have a good breed of ſheep, 'whoſe wool is highly valued, and 
their horſes and horned cattle are of a larger ſize than in any 
other nation in Europe. It is ſaid there are fome wolves and 
wild bears here. Storks build and hatch on their chimneys ; 
but, being birds of paſſage, they leave the country about the 
middle of Auguſt, with their young, and return the February 
2 Their river-fiſh is much — ſame as e r cheir 
ea-fiſh is generally larger, owin ps to their fiſhing in 
deeper wider. No herrings — eir N but they * 
many excellent oyſter· beds about the iſlands. of the Texel, pro- 
ducing very large and well-tafted oyſters. Notwithſtanding all 
theſe inconvemences, the induſtry of the Hollanders furriſhes 
as great a plenty of the neceſſaries and commodities of life, and 
upon as eaſy terms, (except to travellers and ſtrangers) as they 
| are are to be met with in any part of Europe. © 
The Auſtrian and French Netherlands are about 200 miles 
mh nr TITS 
This country belongs to three different Powers; the Auſtri- 
ans Fe , 45 
I be air of the Netherlands is in ſome places bad; but in the 
interior parts it is more healthy and the ſeaſon in general more 
ſettled than in England. The ſoil and its produce are rich, 


| Eſpecially incornand fruits. They have abundance of paſture: 


bog, drained at cer: - 


-Dt art er ttm mnt dd = Of hd ih A en ies ood a 
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and Flanders itſelf has been reckoned the 1 ary of France. and 
Germany, and ſom times of England. The moſt barren parts 
for corn rear far more profitable crops of flax, which is — 
cultivated to great perfection. Upon the whole, the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, by the culture, commerce, and induſtry of the in- 
habitants, was formerly the richeſt and moſt beautiful ſpot in 
Eurbpe, whether we regard the variety of its manufactures, the 
ara and riehes of its cities, the pleaſantneſs of its roads 

villages, or the fertility of its land. If it has fallen off in 
latter times, it is owi — to the neglełt of its government, 
but chiefly to its vieinit nglarid and Holland; but it is ſtill 
a moſt deſirable hd egecadle country.” There are few or no 
mountains inthe Netherlands: Flanders is a flat country, ſcarcely 
2 ſingle hill in it. Brabant, and thereſt'of the provinces, con- 
fiſt 0 little hills and rallies, woods, incloſed grounds, and cham- 


paign fields. 

0 * R M A N V. POD, 
TE empire of Germany, Y; proper y ſo called, is in let th 
aboye. ſix hundred miles and five baabred broad; is bounded 

Die German ocean, Denmark, and the Baltic. on the 
north; Poland and Hungary, includin Bohemia, on the 
et; by witzerland and the A ps, which divide it from Italy. 
on the ſouth; and by che dominions of France and the Low 

Couiitries, on the weſt, from which it is ſeparated by the 
Rhine, Mofelle, and the Maes. 

be diviſions of Germany, as laid down even by modern 
writers, are various and uncertain. We ſhall therefore adhere 
to thoſe that are moſt Fe y received. Germany formerly 
was divided into the or ſouthern, and the Lower, or 
northeth. The Emperor FMaximitian, Nr and grand 95 
father to the Emperor Charles V. divided it into ten great cir- 
oy; and'the divifion was confirmed in the diet of Nuremberg, 

raed? o - but the circle of Burgundy, or the ſeventeen pro- 
0 of che Low Countries, being 8 detached from the 
ire, we are to confine ourſelves to nine of thoſe diviſions 


as now ſubſiſt. 
n three i in the middle, and 


three in the ſouth. | 


cu * 

The northern erde (vere e 

3 CR _ C Wellphalia | 
_ OE Be Upper Rhine 
5 The CAE wad middle 15 Rhine 
. Ys Franconia 


"FF s „„ . 
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The ſouthern circles 


The climate of Germany, as in large wats, of cm f. 
fers greatly, not only on account of the ſuvation, north, eaft, 
fk wad weſt, but according to the improvement of the ſoil, 
which has a vaſt eſſect upon the climate. The moſt mild and 
ſettled. weather is found in the middle of the country, at an 
equal diſtance from the ſea and the Alps. In the nouth iit is 

1 towards the ſouth i it is more temperate. 
. Nel of Germany is nat improved to the full by cubure; | 
and therefore in many places it is bare and fterile, though in 
others it is ſurpriſingly fruuful. Agriculture however, is daily 
7 1mprovi A 3 — change the moſt barren 
eatly to their advantage. The ſeaſons vary 
as much as the foil In the ſouth and weſtern parts they arc 
more regular than thoſe that lie near the fea, or that abound 
with lakes and rivers. The north wind 7 the N 
are unfavourable to W Upon the whole, there 15.no 
Sees difference between the ſeaſons of Germany an and thaſe of 
_ Great-Bfitain. 
The chief mountains of Germapy are the Alps, wh which divide 
it from Italy, and thoſe which ſeparate Saxony, Bavaria, and 

Moravia from Bohemia. Many other Jarge tracts of moune 
tains, however, are found in different 1 — the empir e. iy: W 

The vaſt paſſion which the Germans db gay for hun 
wild boar, is the reaſon why Ge 3 2 W 

in German n in am other canes. 


chaces yet ſtanding 


The Heraynian AY which A Czſar's WA was 206,009 yp 
Journey it 1n length, Fog fix 1 in WR 5 cut down 0 
aces, or parcelled put into woods, 

e Mott of the woods are pine, fr, oak, / 9 5 - by parcua 

is a vaſt number of foreſts of 1 Se in pn * of this 

country; almoſt eyery count, baron, gl . 2 0 ke 

| Chace or park adorned with pleaſurę — 6, es, and well 

with game, viz. deer, of which there are ſeyen or eight ſorts 

as roebucks, ſtags, Ke, of all ſizes and golours, and many of a 
vaſt growth; plenty of hares, conies, foxes, bears, wol 


ves. and 
boars. They abound ſo much alſo with wild fow], that in many 


by” the peaſants leave, them and veniſon for their ordinary 


Had the Germans been acq vainted with Agriculture, their 
country would have the moſt fruitful of any in Europe. 
Even in its preſent, what we may call rude ſtate, 3 are 

more — — than in any other coun- 
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perhaps in the world -aviinels the prodigh us armies which 
pres moſt uncultivated p of it maintained ring the late war. 
while many of the ric elt and moſt derne * rennen 
untauch et. 355 


other coumries in a-peculiarJightnels' and deterſtve quilities, 
more ſovereign in-fome difeaſes than any medicine. 


The — wil4 boar differs 1 in colour ſrom our common 
hogs. Their fleſh; aad the hams made of it, are preferred by 


| They 


Iss prey” 


ally birds, wt rabbits, goats, and fawns ; 
iſe boon (Bay devour: oily. On theſe 
' ſo-1 y, that it falls into a kind of a 
ate, and, not being able to move; he is killed by the 


_ * though bo boars and wolves will kill him in 
that condition, they wilt not eat hin. His colour 1 is a beauuful 5 


| brown, wich a faint tinge of red. 
„Germany yields 'abundance'of Geclene heavy hoſes; * 
their oxen and the are not comparahle to thoſe of England, 
he went of fkilt in feeding and rearing them. 
are remarkable for fine larks, and = 
1 which are fent to all parts of Eur 
has 'vaſt advantages i in point of commeroe, 
2 . ihe heart of Europe, or ene as Tt W- 
with great rivers. Its native materials for commerce (befides 
_ mines and minerals we have already mentioned} are 
_ hops, flax, aniſe, cummin, tobacco, ſaffron, madder, 


es, variety of excellent roots and ot-herps, and fine fruits, 
— to thoſe of France and Italy e exports to other 


countries Corn, - ny N bertel lean cat butter, cheeſe, 


BE 


* ; copper ra wire, porcels 
Ware, g laſſes, mirrors, hog s, bxi 
Lr Pruſſian Has 2 
think that the balance Teer 


is to the diſadyantage ol. the fore" 
z are of a diſſerent opinion, as they t im- 


manufafiures, and ſcveral 
any ather cauntry. 


which 


en and b nien wiltes Ufer from die of 


many, even 0 thoſe of Weſtmoreland, for Bavour and grain. 


—— is faid to be the moſt voracions of all 
is almoſt every thing that has life, which it 


ther. com- R 
2 of the edif of Nantes, by Lewis XIV." 
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which obliged the French proteſtants to ſettle in different parts 
of Europe, was of infinite ſervice io the German manufaftures, 
| They now make velvets, ſilks, ſtuffs of all kinds, fine and coarſe; 
linen and thread, and every thing neceſſary for wear, to great 
perfection. The porcelain. of Meiſſen, in the tone of 
Saxony, and 1 its 2 exceed that of all the mou. -- 
R U, S. S;, if A N 

s bounded to 5 North by part of Samogitia; to the South, 
by Poland Proper and Maſoris: to the Eaſt by part of Lichus- 
nia; and to = Weſt, by Poliſh: Pruſſia and 1 Baltic. Its 
Sera length i is about 160 miles, and. breadth about 10. 
hne air, upon the whole, is wholeſome, and the ſoil fruitful 
in corn and other commodities, and affords plenty of pit- coal 

and fuel. Its animal productions are horſes, ſheep, deer, and 
game; bears, wolves, wild boars, and ſoxes. Its rivers and lakes 
are well ſtored with fiſhes; and amber, which i is thought to be 
formed of an oil coagulated with vitriol, is found on 1s-coaſts 


towards the Boiſe, The woods furmſh the — with = 


wax, honey, and pitch, beſides quantities of 
The preſent king of Pruſſia, by the aſſiſtance of an excellent 
police, has brought the commerce and manufactures of this 
country to a very. flouriſhing ſtate, Which is daily improving. 
The Has Nh of Pruſha conſiſt of glaſs, iron-w paper, 
wder, co copper and braſs mills, a of cloth, 
2 let, linen, ſilk, ſlockings, and other articles. The inhabi- 
tants export variety of naval ſlores, amber, linſeed, and bemp- 
ſeed, oatmeal, fiſh, mead, tallow, and caviar ; and it is ſaid that 
500 ſhips are — r year with thoſe commodities,chiedly 


from Koni : | 

4 H E M. 1 r= IP 6 

| „ the air is not 

— ſo wholeſome as the air of germany in Jo: 
M U N G. A RY; 


Is about goo miles in length and 200 in mean The airs 
and confequently the climate, of the ſouthern parts of Hubgary: 
is found to be unhealthlul, owing to its numerous lakes, ftzgna- 
ted waters, and marſhes; the northern parts being mountainous. | 
and barren, the air is feet and wholſome. No country in the 
world can boaſt a richer foil, than that plain which extends quart no | 
miles from Preſburg to Belgrade, and produces corn, graſs, eſcu- 
lent. plants, tobacco, ſaffron, aſparagus, melons, ho ulfe,” y 
5 buck-wheat, delicious wine, fruits of e Finde. 
peaches, mulberry: trees, cheſnuts, and wood: Corn is in ac 
* chat i it ſells for one-ſixthi part of 1 its price in E 
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Hungary is remarkable for a fine breed of horſes; 7 
mouſe· coloured. and highly efteemed by military officers, ſo that 
eat numbers of them are exported. There is a remarkable 
Freed of large rams i ” the neighbourhood of Preſburg. Its other 
vegetable and animal produttions are in general the ſame with 
 +thoſeof Germany, andthe neighbouring countries. The Hun- 
Kee ian wines, however, particularly Tokay, are preferable | 10 

| of "any other country, at leaſt in Europe. 


P G L A N P, 


wha Lithuania, is about 700 miles in length, and not 
much ſhort of that in breadth. 
The air of Poland is ſuth as may beexpeBied from ſo exten- 
| five ay level a climate. In the north parts it is cold, but 
healthy. The Carpathian, mountains, which ſeparate Poland 
from Hungary, are covered with everlaſting ſnow, which has 
been known to fall in the midſt of ſummer. Upon the whole, 
however, the climate of Poland is temperate, and far from be- = 
ing ſo unſettled, either in winter or ſummer, as might be ſup- 
poled frop ſo. northerly a ſituation. 
. Poland is iu general a level country, and the ſoil is fertile in 
corn, as a from the; vaſt quantities that are ſent from 
uhence down the Viſtula, 40, Dantzick, and are bought up by 
the Dutch, and other nations. The paſtures of Poland, eſpe- 
cally in Wr are rich beyond expreſſion: and it is ſaid < f 
can ſee the cattle that graze in the meadows. Here are 
mines 07 wer, copper, iron, ſalt, and coals; the i 2 parts 
of Poland contain foreſts, which furniſh timber in ſo great quan- 
Uities; that it is . in houſe· building, inſtead of bricks, 
ſtone, and tiles. Various kinds of fruits and herbs, and ſomes 
; grapes, are produced in Poland, and are excellent when they 
meet with. culture, but. thr wine ſeldom or never comes. to 
_ perfeRtion. Poland prodytes various 4 of clays fit ſor pipes 
and earthen-ware. The water of many ſprings is boiled into 
ſalts. The virtues of à ſpring,-in the palatinate of Cracow, 
which increaſes and decreaſes with „ moon, are ſaid to be 
wonderful for the preſervation of life; and ĩt is reported, that 
the neighbouring inhabitants; commonly live to 100, and fome 
of hw to 150 years of age. This ſpring is ipflammable, an« 
by by PN a torch to it, it flames like the, ſubtleſt ſpirit of 
| flame however dances on the ſurface, without heat- 
5h the water ; and if neglefted to be extinguiſhed, which it may 
ny be, it communicatgs ſelf, by ſubterraneous conduits, to 
the roots of trees, in a neighbouring wood, which it conſumes; 
and about 35. years ago, the , #6 are ſaid to have laſted for 
three years, before aa could be entirely 2 


of ſhes, chat, chr 
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The vegetable productions of Poland are (ſome of them) ta 

culior toi elf, particularly a kind of marina {if it can be call 
vegetable) which in May and June the inhabitants ſweep into 

ſieves with thedew, and it ſerves for food dreſſed various ways. 


The foreſts of Warſovia or Maſovia, .contzin plenty of uri, or 
buffaloes, whoſe fleſh the Poles powder, and. eſteem it an ex- 
cellent diſh. Horſes, wolves, Ban elks, and deer, all of them 
wild, are commoti in the Poliſh foreſts; and there is a ſpecies of 
will horſes and aſſes, that the n ality of the Ukraine, as well 
as natives, are ſond af. A kind of wolf, reſembling à hart, 
with ſpots on his belly & legs, is found here, and affords the beſt 
furs. in the — ihe elk, which is common in Poland, 

as well as in ſome other northerti countries; is a vey Eh 
dinary animal. The fleſh of the Poliſh elk forins the de- 
licious part of their eſt feaſts. His body is of deer 

make, but much thi and longer; the legs high, the feet 
broad and cloven, the horns large, rough, and broad, like a 
wild goat's. Naturaliſts have obſerved, that upon difſeting an 

elk, there was found in its head ſome large flies, Evin its brairis 
almoſt eaten away; and it is an obſervation ſufficiemly atteſted, = 
that in the large woods and wilderneſſes of the north, this poor - 
animal is attdcked; towards the ————— , by à larger fort 


its _ attempt to their winter 
quarters in its perſecntion is ho to affeft the 
elk with the ſalling - — by which means 


taken. which 

would. otherwiſe prove no caſy matter ETSY 
Poland produces a creature filed bebe; it 7 ſembles 2 
guines-pig but they ſeem to be the beaver kid. are no- 
ted for digging holes in the ground, which they enter in Ge- 
w_ and do not come out- except occaſionally for food, til 


have ſeparate aparttnents ſor their proviſions, lodg- 
— 112 | they live together by 10 or e 


N I 2 een 0 
"This evo is about 260 miles in length and one hundred 
broad, Day wided into 13 Cantons which contain about 
two millions of hardy. breed infuſe ads. 

This being a mountainous country, lying upon the the 
| froſts: are cotiſequently bitter in Ne ine he hiſt be os 
vereil with ſnow; ſometimes all the yar long, In ſummer, the 
inequality of the [oil renders the Lame 8 very un | 
in us ſeaſons; on one fide * de ern 22 


are often reaping,” while t , Win mtr” | 
3 ae are Warm! aun. well clips, 
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as the generally are. "The country i is ſubject to rains and tem- 
peſts, for which reaſon public granaries are every where ereR- 
ed to ſupply the failure of their crops. The water of Switzer- 
land is generally excellent, and often deſcends from the moun- 
tains in large or ſmall catarafts, which have a pleaſing effect. 
- "Sheep and cattle are the chief animal productions of this 


country; corn and wood, and ſome wine, with potcherbs of 


almoſt every kind, are 'ikewiſe found here. The produce, 


however, of all thoſe articles is no more than ſufficient for the 
| Inhabitants, who are too far removed from water. carriage to 
be proſited by the flately timber that grows in their woods. 
Ty have vaſt RY of game, fiſh and fowl. | 
7 To be continued. on 


Aar. u. rech, Extrafts flom, _ Remarks on, Ma. 
Tov NG's. Tour in Ireland. + 
[Continued from page 270.] 5 

R. Ye s obſervations are by no means — 
MI Ser or rural 1 his work is —_— 
P ith matter of more 
ſketches he wives 'of the -peopl 
counts are much diſcriminated from thoſe of the ſame rank on 


this ſide the channel, are uently curious and amuſing. 
2 1 ra among the poor ople, almoſt 


y maſters of their own rank 
to cabin, ' with a'piper or 
a'quarter. - It is an abſo- 


uniyerſal in every « 
travel through the country — cab 
blind fidler; and the pay is fix-p 
lute ſyſtem of education. We 
much dancing; and a 
there are very few among them who will not, after a hard day's 
work, gladly walk ſeven miles to have a dance. 
lively ; 1 then à hard day's work with him is certainly. a dif- 
ferent affair from What it is with Paddy. Other branches of 
education are likewiſe much attended to, every child of the 
Peer family learning to read, write, and caſt accounts. 
There bs a ds ancient cuſtom here, wu 2 6f country 
the poor PR” to fix upon ſome 
t, as hey” think, to be * 1 they alſo 15 
fellow as a per huſband for her; this 
a * one's cabbin to inform her, 
is to be horſed, that is, carried 


ings are 


a treat, 


24 


e, who on many ac- 


celebrated with 
rarely ely paſſes without a dance: 


John is not ſo 


"She muſt en-provide whiſky and cyder for 
| 8 
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a treat, as all will pay ber à viſit after maſs for a 
As ſoon as ſhe is kor/ed, the hurling begins, i in x 
fellow appointed for her huſband; hay the eyes of. 0 
pany fixed. on him; if he eee he is egi 
married to the girl; but ee Bi ya 72 a eg 0 
deten ber for the is r . Phet | 
not always finjſhed in one Sund "yt ſometimes two. pr 
three; and the comman expreſſion when they are aver is, that 
ſuch a girl was goal'd. 8 0 ane 
another, but a marriag 
is a ſort of cricket; bon to 
to knock down a wicket, the aim is 1 0 on it 
ſtick, the ends ſtuck in the ground. In theſe 


they live on to be = 3 an.nouriſhment 
Te following p - we apprehend, leave the 
mind an fomovwhas fimil to that which is felt in 
_ contemplating the remains of à venerable tower, that after 
having withſtood for ages the attacks of hoſtility and violence, 


and the depredations r P64 


into ruin» 

. e 

deſcendant of Roderick _ ' was King 

backe cur 7⁰⁰ org 
Ro 


C_ 4 year, the family, having fa 
of ſo many ages much worſe than the O Meß? 
The — pau pay him the greateſt xe 
preſents upon various occaſions. ' 
ee. u ales ip. eas Cane 


Dory punt 


FX Haring 
th TW - 
— 2 


perform ſuch feats of activity, as ought to evidence the food 


* 
£ * _ 
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* of ye come in as ye cal .” Mr. O'Hara of Nym is in 4 
on (| 

q 

| 

| 


ofa rg oſtate in Sligd, which is the remains 
0 


had i in that country; cis one of the 
1 — of the ſian race. 


Mr. Young mentions a very ſingular ne in natural 
2 which we ſhould be glad to ſee ſatisfactorily accounted = 
Perch, ſays he, appeared in all the lakes of Ireland, and 
po Shannon, at the ſame time, name} , about ſeventeen 
ea The natuxaliſts will in alt probability find this pro- 
lem the bow of Ulyſſes. Mr. Young relates another fact alſo. | 
which extra One caution, ſays he, 
ray of mop adi by ted — to their ſosd. If Wheat. 
ſtraw is cut · into chaff and given, it will kill them; the late 
Biſhop of Elphin loſt all his mules by it. We ſhould rather ; 
ſuppoſe this accident was owing: to ſome other circumſtance 
which was unnoticed at the time, 
R Mn th of Ireland there are ſome inſtances 
belief. In one we read of an acre 
s of hay; in another, of the ſame quantity o 


46'loads. Theſe, uo doubt, ate ohe Horſe car 


_ 4 — 0 


—— — 


—— 


a a — s * : ; 
Wh. " ” PI * 
. ͤ .. A. - oneatoe 


4 — * 
2 — 4 . . 
: . - 2 — "x 
I 4 * « +» <4: 
n =: * 7 2 Pp 5 
** = 8 — » = 


loads. In artefliee place, however, be iFmore-deflh 5 
_ he of five tom of lid collefted from 4 ſingle gere. 

— — to hrvs fiadẽ it Ha buſineſs to collect very | 
ſubjeEk of mnufactures and fiſi- "1 
are ſorry to obſerve, fiat the ſaiué enufe whith retards 9 
vey; 28 it be called; Krikind ap- f 
ted f EE: — | 
| roin 1 uſe of them by want 4 
pr 1 K e . "that 4 
dem of wade wilt 2 only 0 
to en Kr Or ql al, but lll employthent bp 
for the fi | cn . 11 
Were ue — — 2 6 fuck —— is Tout a 
Jurniſhesus with, wernight rn, that Trelatid, notwithtand- „ 
ing the encouragement that is beld out by the Dublin Socie i 
I e Europe), a5 well 3 by the Ii j 
liatzent; cat! never becorfie Citfinent for its apricultire, if 9 


eotn alone is te be the ched of cultivation. The naturaf hu - 
midity of the climate, which renders if frequently ty to. 
their wheat; & fiot only expe ut prej 
doit alfo1o the qidhty vf che grain, will for ever be an obſtacle 
that the farmer mum flave te tend with: Im a cHfhate where 
2 242 humidity 
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humidity predominates, and where froſt is not ſevere, nature 
ſeems to point out thoſe plants, which are valuable ſor their 
leaf, their tem, or their root, as the proper objects of culti- 
vation, in preference to grain, which requires more ſun and a 
drier atmoſphere. Hence we ſhould ſuppoſe that tobacco, 
though we do not find our neighbours have yet ayailed them- 
ſelves of the late act for permitting its cultivation, is capable of 
making a very valuable — of Iriſh huſbandry. Should this 
plant become a ſtaple commodity, it would probably be the in- 
tereſt of Ireland to grow no more corn than would come in 
the courſe of tillage for turneps and flax: the one being abſo- 
| lutely neceſſary for the improvement of their ſheep and cattle, 
the other for the ſupply of their linen manufaftures. 
JN * 5 ĩͤ 


Arr. III. Mode of Huſbandry in Kent; in a Letter to the 
* Secretary of the Bath Agriculture Society. | 
18 e FRE 
T is with great pleaſure that I have read the Letters and Pa- 
& pers on | 65h &c. lately publiſhed by you under the 
3 direction of your truly patriotic ſociety ; and it gives a more 
ſenſible pl e to me, as a native of your county, to ſee, thro 
| its intereſt and patronage, a ſpirit of improvement prevaili 
where in my younger days it was ſo much wanted; inſom 
that when I was firſt, about 50 years ago, tranſplanted. into. this 
county, where cultivation, according to Mr. A. Young's ac- 
count, is carried to a higher pitch than in any part of England, 
I was really aſtoniſhed to ſee. ſuch fine crops, year after year, 
_ without fallows, and without turnips or clover, &c. on lands 
in themſelves not ſuperior, perhaps far inferior, to thoſe in 
Taunton-Dean, and many, other parts of Somerſet, —a county, 
if | am not miſtaken, that for natural fertility, take it all toge- 
ther, is equal at leaſt to any in the kingdom; and had it ſo good 
a market as London, (as we have near us) to vend its produce 


in, wpuld.in a few years from your encouragement be placed 
on a footing with the beſt, e paced 


Moſt your letters from your intelligent correſpondents 

are very valuable, and I have only to lament that ſo little at- 

| tention has ſeemingly been paid to your applications by the ſe- 

| veral Sheriffs of the kingdom, -who might perhaps have con- 
| En tributed ſomewhat tq the common treaſury, as every coun 
| | may have ſomewhat peculiar almoſt to itſelf, in ſome 
| or other, worthy the public attention. —And to this end I have 


oſten 
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often wiſhed, that the ſociety of arts, &c. in London, had, from 
its firſt inſtitution, ſent gentlemen properly qualified and libe- 
rally 1 not only over the various parts of this, but 

˖ 


many of the neighbouring kingdoms, for information, as ſome- 
what perhaps may be learned from places where cultivation 1s 

As to the improvement of poor and middling lands, your MN 
papers ſeem to me to give full ſatisſaction and inſtruftion ; but | 
were your finances equal to the expence, may I be permitted : — 


to hint, for the advancement of your richeſt lands, that if a 
e ae were ſent into Leiceſterſhire to view the —_ 
thi there by a Mr. Bakewell in improving the breed | 
of To, bullocks, and horſes for draught, and into Kent for x 

the benefit of the corn farmer, the expence would not, I flatter | 
myſelf, be thrown away, were it only to ſee the various uten- 1 
ſils we have to leſſen expen ces. : | 0 

And in ſome meaſure to 2 this, the gentlemen of N 

your excellent ſociety will, I hope, excuſe a ſtranger for com- ! 
municating to them through you, the method that has long 

deen in uſe in the richeſt parts of this county, where for near 

50 years I never ſaw the neceſſity of a fallow or turnips. The 

order of their crops is this: EP : 

„ 2. Wheat. g. Rn Lwkalt 

ve t crops of each ſort, as I my 

— on my glebe belonging to my living. And this is 

principally owing to the management of their beans, or peaſe, 

which however are not ſo common as beans, the latter bei 

a more certain crop. And I the more readily take the libert 
of offering my ſentiments to you on this ſubjett, as none 
your letters give the leaſt hint of putting in corn in rows, 
a method this of all others the moſt beneficial, except a ſlight 
account of drilling peas from Mr. Pavier near Taunton, which 
account of his however is no ſmall confirmation of what may 
be: done, were our method purſued. 5 ä 

In the firſt place then, our land after barley is ploughed up 
in October and November in little ridges ten — 2 wide, or 
balks as we call them, to lay them dry and receive the benefit 
ol the winter's froſt and ſnow; ſoon aſter Chriſtmas, as the 
ſeaſon will allow, theſe little ridges are ſplit with the plough, 

che land laid flat and level, and after harrowing ploughed deep. 
This done, a ſtrait furrow about 4 inches deep, the direct con- 
trary way that the p'ough wery, is ſtruck with a light two-wheel- 
ed plough drawn by two borſes, on the beam ot which is placed 
a hopper to receive the ſeed, about three buſhels to the ow. 
/ whic 
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which, by turning of a ſmall wheel affixed to the ſide, ae 
| Rin in ahe fmaws, which are about 20 
inches aſunder, and afterward covered by a light nd 8 
acres are thus put in in a day. 


After they are out of the ground 2 or g inches, > light hat 


row is again in dry weather drawn over them, to * the 


ground if dry and bound. Immediately after this, 
band hoed in the rows with a two- inch hoe, running it de- 
tween each bean io looſen the ound and cut u the weeds, 
at 38. per acre; the intention of this is not to 
ſpace. between row and row, but only 2 or g inches from the 
bean. After this they are horſe-hoed by one horſe, a man and a 
boy, who will run over three acres in a day. When afreſh 
crop of weeds they are hand-hoed again: at 2s. 6d. 
_ acre, then -hoed a ſecond time, and after that up 
pretty high by a horſe as before with an inſtrument for that 
purpoſe, before they are got too high. And when too high, 
boys urs commonly employed to go bee the rows, and 
fn PIN 

y this m 5 e are or not 
r 
to nouriſh the crop, which is ſeldom lefs than 
acre of common beans, and often more of the 6 — Ort. ſort. 
Aker harveſt, the ſooner the better, the land is run over with 
a plough, to which is affixed athin ſhare 13 inches brodd to tear 
upthe rootsof the beans, &c. which ace harrowed togither. and 
carried into the farm-yard to make dung, which is by all 
means fought after, and ſtraw of all Kinda is carefully given to 
bm??? 4 winter, and 
none permitted to es, nor is any burnt 
as is uſual in the weſt. In che — 


2 field intended for beans, and of good freſh 
mould taken from roads, hedges, > ad aſl &c. 
and once or twice turned and mixed with the -m.the fum- 


mer. About 70 or 80 cart loads of this per acre is common] ly 
3 ——::; , E 


yy ing. the best i is ſown, which. from the 
former caref proces needs: little or no-weeding; ik the f- 
mer, of tiles fe. My crop of ew emmy ide ln x 
; My crops 

ſeldom leſs than 5 quarters 
The following or lat year of. 


bey i ſown after ar 4 plonghings th — ſpe 


ene whole RY 


ve on this and cut ſttaw 


this 
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cial one, the ſecond deeper, & ſo on. This is-pulveriſed as much 
25 4 heavy barrows and 
horſes can well draw, when fff and churliſh, or by lighter 
ſeaſon and the nature of the land require. And to ſum 
8 all, out method is reducible to ſour ſhort rules. Dung well 


well; deep, and ſow in ſeaſans⸗ 
Fran and bcey we laok 00 jorating cro * 
Ty 1s- what I would chieſſy fay at preſent. wever, l 


would nat an this ; ocean, 2 g 
the method our farmers all have of keeping their horſes for 

5 t, * * — 8 2 — 

in all weathers when can © ous.of-doors, aud 

= this conſtant work well, by a method of keeping den, whick which 

it is laid is almoſt peculiar to p yore of of this county, which is, 

that they live entirely out of all the year, except in 

fummer, when N eee 

vetehet) in the ftable; and ſeldom turned out, to make as much 


ie 


large for that purpoſe, not winnowed out of doors; b 
| thod all the chaff is carefally' preſerved for the hor 
eorn, 
that drives 


this wok — 


little:at a time by the 
work is done in the 
ſor che purpoſe. 

_ When onde fn vert the boy's buſineſs is to give 
them cat fir and chaff, cleaning them between while; and 
when they begin! to tite with cating 

do in an bout or fo, a liule corn is mixed with it, 
eleven at night, the man 
ſupper at nine, and riſing at three, the boy at 
the borſes-are not left above four hours ite the twenty-four, 


, the man, after his 


up for 


bs 
DIES great quantity, for want of poles ; 
ad yr hd pc 5 — oa hat . 39 
greater proportion than w e, W 
perhape render it not worth while even on a ſmall ſcale; 
ve ſucceed beſt in dry ſummers. They root deep, 


nn re TN And to tim 


hy roi as much as four 


willingly omit to acquaint y you with © — * 


2 


in the barn's floor NY 


wen them by Eule * 
; cutting the fra with an inflrumem 


this alone, which they will 


to bed after 
re. So that 


which four hours are allotted for their ſleep. The common 
COR erer 
r 'Y 

we abound, I fear they will not 
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III have not expreſſed myſelf in any particular as clearly as 
1 ought, I vill, on notice from you, endeavour to explain wy | 


hops, or raiſin wood for: hop „or training up trees of 

various kinds for: timber, in which. 1 have had fottie expe- 

rience, * he ſortie notice; I can in the lealt p 

the e ds © tution, may fr command the 
beſt den firvicw opt Fol maſt 75 ſervant, 

. ee ae. e 


ſelf, and if any other article p poles or or planting, viz. 


i reg: H—. 


Ant. wv: Profit — on the leer g and 
* diſorders in the STOMACH and INTESTINES. 
| (By Dr. RowLey, of Harley: ſtreet, Cavendiſh-Square.] . 
"HE origin of theſe diſorders may be difficult. dojennine. 
li may be probably owing tothe free ule of fruits or vege- 
tables — infectious in the water, the ſudden change of 
the weather; the noxious qualities of the air, receiving den 
cold b the eveni damps after a warm day; wearing too light 
a dr ſeaſon, and 7122 peripuation. . = 
In dete e n ſome 2 * — much 
| pain or vomiti — wit ory 
and purgings.. "Other vie violent v yellow. or 8 
with excruciating pains, but —— 5 any purging.,c; | 
excite a fever, 'which, when the diſtemper ee "a | 
— by great laſſitude and ral. the { ; - pi and 
rough treatment has been adopted, as powerful emetics, 
— 7 wrges, or where bare been injudiciouſly admi- 
1 , 6 fade ne bd. opp 
ances, ta period to nent's e e. 
Theſe — irritations in — ſtomach and bowels may in 
3 as the /alutary efforts of . Nature forcing 
rom the conſtilution ſome injurious particles of matter, by whi 
: "ow eſcape violent fevers ; it is therefore the — 2 
with great gentleneſs in bis practice, leſt he wi 
2 nature be fruſtrated. ., The cure conſiſts in co. 
operating wich che natural effort in a e acrid 


r b ihe cauſes ol the ye 
b vols nyt 7 te one od nie wi 
| et * mucus, the natural one being in ſome mealure de- | 
Rroyedy the violent acrimony of the diſeaſe. 
Ne cure of tlie purging without much pain or vomiting. 


An abſtinence from fruits, vegetables, &c. is neceſſary in 
tis nnd roof other — Bs. 
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| Take of magneſiaand lac ſulphur each half a dram, mix them 
together, ;\ to be taken twice of thrice a day in any convergent 
liquid,.as rice gruel, barley-wator, Gee. for two or three days. 
In this and every Rage of the diſorders of the bowels the fol- 
lowing way baaks-oocemmen drink, cher the fri or-ſhocind 
day:—Take of fine chalk one. ounce ;; gum Arabic 
uarter of an ounce ; let them be boiled in a quert of water, 


with b helf an rene 


Brains, the tbeough a hair ſieve. 
When the — 
3 2 r nd FIN a 


The treatment of the vomiting, purging, and griping pains, or a 
vomiting and griping without a purging, 

| Vomits ſhould not be uſed unleſs the patient be very robuſt, 
or in particular caſes; if however, the vomiting ſhould be-vio- 
— — n e e en 


th 


1 
+ 


FRF 
; 


2 


. 


1 


vomits 1 Lc Mate of irritation, 


ji 


ceaſes of i 2 
a wich eee — ede 


. —— — 


* n < 
- 
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We fond fen atteing to the uritation in the Romach 
Os fome gentle laxative. - The has been ſucceſsful :- 
Takes fal potychreſt to drams; kmple mint Water (three 
ounces ; tinture vf ſena ene obe. [them 4 end 
take two-tabſe fpoonfuls every tuo or iet Het 12! 
be common ſaline mixtiuris uſeſul; to ſour dane bf which | 
may .btadintonnodatednithelfof the ztntinocet hon. TN] . 
table, ſpoonſula may he taken enery three or four Hours. This 
is better for females, and perſons of delicate conftitations, than 
the. ſormar. To each doſe may he addeg-from! thirty to fixty 
drops of: the tinctura ſacra, br about fix graintof ſpecies ig | 
3 "The: powder of gum tragacanth may be t- 
in che doſe of a dram with from went a0 forty g of 1 
ſal ꝑolyehteſt three or ſaur times in the day. _— -. 
The lac ſulphur and magneſia may! half a ah 
each, three times in the day. elpecially if what comes. off the 
ſtomach be of a four nature. 
| Thefollowing oily mixture is uſeful tolubricate the inteſtines, 
and alleviate the pain, when che ſtbmach can bear is eaſily : 
2 ol oil of almonds, or good fweet oil; two ounces;; muci. 99 
gum Arabic half an ounce, vr the yolks of two , 
e — loaf ſugar; mix two ounces of water 
to theſerin 2marble mortar. Take a table ſpoon ful, or more, 


2904 N99. 


r Sete 
water. and . — Ut ride or a qu. 
ter af an dee eee the foveriſh" 


heat, produces a beneficial n and is an excellent. 
.. 7 
Fa, ; p og Wage ©. - N 
a OE I. 2 4 i — 40 * . „ 
&* 4 44 , 4 ww . f 7 x7 + '&& 3 {23 4&3 FX * 1 * " WE ® S 
1 - 
* * : . $ 
. : , . 9 5 EXT I * ur 4 o 
7 8 * 


: Aud 2 ful” 1 0 aa PT 30 7 
Fothehatibis, niade of roſem exe; 115 mile 
flowers, ii ab Wa e r frets 
or ſpirits of wing; .thele ma Rey 2 1 2 


nien ee wrung out as hot as 


wh Dr Fs inclination to evacuate, the ſages, lten, 


pens, when only a micus r with a diſireſſing 
52 e e days ſta ading, and it be 
<d che 2 acrid mac is nearly berge. twenty. grains of 


ridate, for orty drops of rw. nitre dulcis, and three table. : 


oog ＋ nt water be taken three times in the day. 
1 "the patient be weak, ſixty drops of the ſweet elixir of br 
be uſed inſtead of the ſweet ſpi Aal nitre. 
offfnan's anodyne _ 0 05 a tea, ſpoonſul at a. 
_ doſe, in ſtroꝝ our times in the day. 
1 little oil, and quid 1s — Ar applicd.10 the! 
2 of the ſolu, 12 will 3 . 
11 V wi ( pucing. t 
jovi {nay bel Uk in gn YOURS: with-the ciy le: - 
hve an ounce of and half an ounce of Glauber's - 
| 4 in four ounces of water. 1 wo hle Quoniuh ee 
 evety-four ours. 
"I mucilaginous diet ſhould be uſed i in. theſe: diſorders, 8 28 


&c. and all watery diet avoided. 
eq violerit watery purgi attending children, with: ſevers,.. 
convulſions, Kc. 3 75 mo 


= have 


uently Nitin the 
5 1 2 a 


ariſe ſrom obſtrutted perſpirati- 
1 
15 in 2 milk and: ar: — 


RED 


| der 
2 I 

YE ad "9 £ 

"Thiele are” 2 by 


- who" ml 
ON the Warte be are plen- 


— enquiring into the internal 
1 2 — ME; 


gr rice, lalop, jellies of hartſhorn, calves foe, and broth with 5 


— 
4, ow 
— — — 
— as. > l 
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ſtate, and regulation of the country, he finds that there are no 
| 2 farms, no claſs of men who paſs under thi chirather of 
acquiring large fortunes merely by ſuper- 
intend eng Ming he bufinefs of farming; but that the whole country 
into much ſmaller portions than land is with us, and 
occupied by Ire N who, in general, work ſor 
themſelves, and live very muc coting of. equality. _ 
This ſeems a preſum ptive pr a 8 ute, when it is 
thrown into a number 1 the 17% 


. 9 and the fountain NN 


, and graſped into few hands, it mu 


| 12 — of mankind. E 


——— — muſt leſſen * ö 
t to 
Jae eee — for the and increa- 
— wholly to There are, undoubtedly, many 
eee but it is very evident that no ſin. 
exe Fes ee ne — pr 
or near halfa back, 1 
. not rithoutttadncate, 
draws its birth from calculations; is attended with 
| r N ee 


| Granting theſe cis inc "ou t deſerve, 

derte. * is they N 
ror Tal 10 wade; lk ths tans WEE Gum p 

; "fave their wy! read ee in all they do. 
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cent. (fire and tempeſis except) and if we extend it to eleven. 
. 5 ho farms, for their — proportion of accident, the 


buildings being more numerous, we ſhall be ſure to make a 
calculation that will not deceive us. 


Admitting this, there appears to bes f Caving, by la pn. farms, 


of forty pounds a year, upon an eſtate of one 


a year, But, on the other hand, it muſt be allowed 2 every 

candid perſon, that ſmall farws let every-where for, at leaſt, 
fikteen per cent. more [than large farms; and that induſtrious 
tenants upon theſe ſmall farms are enabled to give this difference, . 
by doing the chiefeſt part of the work themſelves; by their grea- 


ter frugality in living; and by availing themſelves of a 


of little advant tages, which 1 will not fl toi 
Fare. he the four per cent op 0. 
repairs, from the fiſteen per cent. difference in the ſcale + 
that there is an actual loſs of eleven per cent. 
or one hundred and ten, pounds: a year upon every thouland 
pounds a year, and ſo in proportion for a greater or leſs eſtate. 
As to the better payment of the rent, there are always indullei- - 
dus and ſafe tenants enough 2 gene, il care be token, 0 
| prop r encouragement given. ; 
e landlord indeed is ſometimes in a Gwation: from dick. 
| he cannot eaſily extricate himſelf.. His buildings, by degrees, 


pick up, * after 
u 


rent, it appears 


diminiſhed, for want of a little timely care. and charge, 


he f 


a5 deprived of the advantage, he would otherwiſe have 
had 4 a greater choice. of tenams. But, whether this i incon- 


venience deſcended to bim, or has been created by him, it is 


his duty and intereſt to remedy it as ſoon as poſſible. For, if 


bis farms be ſmall, be will have many more offers, becauſe 
—_— itals will be required to ſtock them; but if his farms 


number of good tenants, poſſeſſed of money enough 


to 0 105 them, will be very ſew, comparatively —_— and 0 


theſe few will have it more in their power to eſſect combina- 


tions, and keep down the real. value of land, which is often the 


caſe in many parts of England. 


Upon theſe accounts, not to mention others, the calculdtion 


| ſeems totally etroneous, which ſuppoſes the balance of imereſt 


to the landlord to be in favour of large larms. — 
eir ex- 


of a different kind are not wanting to diſcoumenancs 
terifion. 


_ Thoſe. who PET THO towards the deftrucion of Fmall farms : 
can dne very kite — If they have, their feelings are 


not 


* * 


nds himſelf in a manner obliged to let his property * 
lots, ſometimes perhaps contrary to his inclination; and is 


m. 


| We "The FARMER'S 'Macazme; | 
not to be envied. Where this bas been the prefftice, we fee a 
vaſt number of families redured to poverty and mifery, the 
poor rates much increaſed, the — of proviſion great - 
ly diminiſhed in quantity and 'nataber, 20 rh _ x 


mented in price. 
A poor widow, left with > young family, will — a 
hen ſhe is in poflef- 
4 the way to 


hard to keep her children from the 
ſion of a ſmall farm, or a dair 
be induſtrious betimes ; but1 ſhe be deprived of the mentis of 
are broken, and ſhe and her children fink at 
try, and become burthenſome to themſelves and 


uppont, her f 
once into 


fi 


the public. This is 100 commonly the caſe; for as ſoon as e 


lutle — of induſtry are graſped into the hands of an over- - 

grown, rapacions farmer, the former occupiers are at once all 
_ reduced tothe ſtate of day-labouners: and hen their Health or 
ſtrength fails; there is but one reſource; they and'their children 
are thrown upon the pariſh. . This has undoubtedly welled tlie 


rates, tc their Pee enormous more that an cafe | | 
: height, ny cauſe 


market wears a different face. Thevait number © 

quangiy, of pork; and a y of 6ther fmall arti . 
ion. arg no. ſupplied in their former 'aburidance 

der reifes no more of theſe, than are nec ee 

own * ; becauſe his wiſe- and children . Wilt not 17 N 

the trouble: — of. them, or condeſcend to Aich e whay- | 

| ket; like the wives and children of Tittle farmers. © His Mews 


are ſormed upon a lar ſeale, and every, thi flbws from him 
ina whetehlethawel, - Antal i ik cok Se toy = 


extenſive buſineſa ſo well as that which lies in a more co 
ſpace, he muſt; when he has a great deal upon his hands, ne 


many ſmall objects, partly- for want of time; and partly becauſe | 
they appear erivial in their. nature; and manz triffes added 12 


Tube caſe is di t upon the farm. Here the tenant's. . 
3 = dependancerell upon rites merely, and therefore it be. 
oves him to make the moſt of everything. Athe 


ſpace to faperintend, it lies uniet hi 2 og * 
— 3 Tor 5 


duce, A — in that a greater 
 Hedocogrea partofhiework wi 


BE Cats 


"Tho weckeiie; and manufoRiirer, next ſeel the Bow: The” 7 


. e ee f 175 F<, 


ſelf, 


Z atom —— S 


__ twaounces 
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elf, chi fü wither.” "Yate ener and nter e l ge I 
great ſervice to him, ef) e 2 f his gains depepd muc 
a dairy. And, in children of "ED little . 

Lpdopleithe country produces. The girls 
mais z the bpys dhe beſt Þeritlemen's bad 
lil, — be, vr nya — 
intend and» manage cattle; A 4 e moſt 
We 10 ty 4 - 741% 1 4 1 5005 
I bag » n 3i — i our more: }- 1 15 e eee 


Ne in Tee. 


cnice eee 


= one Ou | 
Tel e ball, ke ould be ihe walked . nl with gut. 
88 in it all night. 


repeating . it, it 
por ky ne 
- ty clean; i 
; it. 0 ncaxct-borſe we 
— —— 0 Wer Ls ; 
A com Print for 4 "Cold, . 


Take flower of brimflone, arniſeeds; di ite” of MY * 
ounces f ſaſſron in powder, a dram and a alf; venice treacl e.. 


a quartblalty/and give it warm in the mornin 2 4dding 
= ounces of ficcet oil juſt before; keep aa un Þ-png 
| For te Mallender s. v. 
Taks af red precipitate an ounce; of vitriot two dunces : of 
Egypuacym.three ounces;;.. min them together, and make m 
oimment ;; and after clipping off, the hair, rol on the ſizeof u 


nutmeg. + 936 493.52 Vir Aeg ee 1 013013 
Balli 40 2 Humours, if the 
3 
He cher x N 6 . 


A; moiſlem it. 1 eren quantity of _honey;!: 
and, ID wa | 
T ive à ball o ou every. morning. for five or ſix days. 0 


Ede ds not do, rowel him. 
Lingment for 4 Sorain i in the Back. Sins. 


Tabs il oft 1 beſt ſpirit of wine, e | 
ounce nd a of oil of ſpike an ounce ; of oil of origanum 


a dram 


"thawed ng” te fun 


three ounces; make them imo 2 drink whh 


— to make the pawders: = 


58 — 2 ut a 
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2 dram and a half: 5x they weſt yarns, and rub ome Fw 
the part. 
N Pr n * 
Take nerve oil and hog's-lard of each a quarter of a = 
hog png, Sr 
mercury. ten cantharides powdered. Pat the 
nerve oil and hog's-lard into an edrthen pan over the fire till 
they are juſt boiling; then add the mercury Fenn 
them jult boil; any Ren WES — the fire, and flir it 
üll it is quite cod. — — 
Take the bi gnebs of a walnutand robitwel imo the hen with 
your hand; Wy the horſe ſtand three days without flirring. The 
more it ſwells the better, if the horſe walks well after her heyday 
reſt; then rub his ſhoulder with train oil, ſtroking down 3 ma 
with your hand. Tf the horſe is not cured vin tek 
amn, W Ns. „ 


Wo BiRering Chaige. i fe pers e 

Take black pitch and rofin, of each two ounces ; venice tur- 
pentine, maſtic, euphorbium. and cantharides in powder, of each 
an punce. Incorporate theſe. y. but mix the laſt when 
almoſt cold; then add two drams of aqua-fortis very gently, and. 
you may add one ounce of dragon's blood. 
A uſeful Ball for Har fes that have flying 3 


Take common antimony, flower ofbrimſtone, — 
liguorice, of each four qunces, _ os | 
with four ounces of hon dee 

—— 


4 { Poultc for Grogfy Heels. 
Take hone , hog's-lard, and of each a 
 rice-meal a ſufficient quantity ; fimmer them all her over 
of beaten allum, fine ſifted, to the 
reſt when cold. — nt on, 
and let it lie on twenty-four hours. COA 
| For a Prick with a 1 | 
| Take violet leaves, and agrimony, of each half a handful; 
AURIS or 5k ee CALLIE WRAY; BEES a 
poulice with barm. 


as 


** 
rn 
* 3 4 +> - 
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AGRICULTURE. 5 ICconiintid * 
tz W. v. Es 'Þ 


” * 
* 4 « 's 4s * be * $4 Go þ 
bo FY Th FT. % SIT PE - 


"HE climate of Norway is exceniagly different devoting 


in about the middle of October, is intenſe; till the middle 
of April; during which months the waters are froze to an in- 
cretdible thicknets; but at Bergen the winter is ſo moderate, 
that the ſeas are always navigable! both to mariners and fiſher- 


2 except in creeks and ba ys, which extend far enough up 
he any, to be affected by — keen north-eaſt winds from 
2 land. 


Finmark, a part of Norway, ſituated in the frigid 
zone, the cold is ſo great, that very little of the anke has 
ever been explored. , 105 

In proportion to the r of this climate is its best 
in ſummier,. occaſioned by the reflection of the ſun's rays from 


the ſides of the mountains, and the ſhortneſs of its dutation 


below: the tiozizon. The warmih in the vallies is in general ſo 
ex 


the ſhort pace of ſix weeks. 


The air in Norway is generally pure and . and ſo 
dry in the midland parts of the country, that meal may be kept 
for many years without being worm-caten, or otherwiſe dama- 

but on the ſea-coaſt the vapours and exhalations render 


It moiſt, and not ſo heakby, except to eople i in conſump- 
Vol. V. 8 , . 


tions, 


to the difference of ſituation. In * eaſtern arts, the 
38 generally covered with ſnow, and the cold, which 


great, that barley is ſown and fit to be houſed in 


* 1 I 


; 


. 


VA there 1 


- which cons of wid night,” 


_ they muſt inevitably 


314 
Lions, W 


for in t e fo 


. blowsf iger fill dh m4 Z 
Ih gmt Oh in au es xceedin 555 t in the 
rallies the ſoil is very fertile. era iy conſiſts of black 
mould, ſand, loam, chalk ahd Fra EL ws b mw each other in 
ns;- but 


unequal rata a. an 4 
the tcl. mould, pn 5 bly 40) L. 8 — 
mellow, and adapted to the daher 1 "1 ſorts of vege- 
tables. Clay is found in different parts of the country, dx} 
in many places are prodigious large {wamps, particularly one 
near Leelf6e,* in the dioceſe of N over which : 
wooden cauſeway is extended near a raile, to prevent paſſenge 
or animals from J. ama an a e - 
ink and Re iſh. Py 
LAPLAND:. 


During the ſummer the ſun in Lapland never 1 and in the 


winter never riſes; but, in this dreary ſeaſon, there i is ſuch a 


conſtant revolution of. dawn, and twilight, the moon ſhines ſo 


other paris o Germany ſituated much farther to the 


clear, and the aurora borealis is ſo firongly refleRed. from the 

white ſurface. of the earth. covered with  {noip, that the inhabi- 

ja», N ceaſe thexriondawgny ney of, hunting, fiſh- 
v7 art? 18 ti” tf) 201 

. two ſeaſons of 3 A * Alen the 

country, ſo that the tranſitions: from the intenſe cold f winter 

to the extreme heat of ſummer. Vegeiation i is equally ſudden: 


and, as if by miracle, every thing is ſpringing ſreſh and greci: 


in the very We m_ a werk e was ne with froſt £ 


and ſnow. 
The ſoil of hits country e be conſiderably ved by 15 
induſtry, it being, in ſome places. anturall ee and 2 


have tilled and manured pieces of ground which ſince bear ex- 
cellent crops of rye; but the Laplanders themſelves are entirely 
ignorant of agriculture. Moſt part of the land, however, is 
full of flint- ſtanes and rocks, WE it is TY aid never, 
which renders it uſeleſs, 


DENMARK. 


The air is not ſo piercing c cold in Denmark's a3 it T7 in owe 
uthwar 


being here tempered by the vapours of the ſea, which. ſurrounds 
11 almoſt in every — Theſe vapours alſo greatly — 
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the heats of Jtivimer. But there is here neither ſpring, nor 
autumn. A ſudden tranſition from cold to heat, and from the 
ſultry weather of ſummer to the rigours of winter, alternately 
ſucceed. each ither ; ſo that, properly ſpealing. iu feaſons 
only are known in Denmark. The foil, as in all.other:coun- 
tries, ia variaus ;:but j principally cunſi ſts of the ſandy and clayey; 
the former abaunds in the iflands/ and the latter on the conti- 
nent. The mountains in general; at leaſt near their kummits. 
are barren}; but the vallies fertile!) 
I ͤghe Inhabitants of Denmark and Norway had ori . a 
ſtrong propenkaty'to/pitacy; which has . — 
in people barderin upon the ſea, when they are not reſtrained 
by civilization las.: Cuſtom muſt neceffarily have 
made the ocean;familiar tu them, and inured:them to its _—_ | 
Having no; agriculture breeding-but few catile, and finding but 
a ſcanty. reſourte from the nets Hop in a coutitry covered ich p 
ice and ſndw,: they could have no ſtrong attachment to their 
native land. The. facility with which they 0 their ſhips, 
which were: nothing more than rafts: coarſeiy it together dor 
the purpoſe of ſailing alongithe coaſls, K ther to go to 
all parts, to» land ther fortes, to plunder, cand to reimbark. 
Piracy was to them what ĩt had been to the firſt heroes of Greece, 
the road to glory and fortune; ap/honourable profeſſion, which 
conſiſted ina comempt of all danger. This idea inſpired them 
with invincible courage in their expeditions, fometimes under 
the joint comiand of different chiefs, and ſometimes divided 
into as Farmamentsiavnationt.\TheſeTudderianacks, made 
ina varietyſof places at the ſame time, left only to theinhabirants | 
of the coaſts, which were but ill defended in conſequence of 
their being under a bad .goverdment, 957 dreadful alternative 
either uf being in acred, eee all their ropert to re- 
bern their hues. - Nin £ you 1214. 1 | 
This p 2 Wwas a 3 eee of: the 
| ſavage life vf the Danes and Mor egians. and of the rough and 
military eflucation they recei ed dut it was more particularly 
0 Ts effect of the religion of Wodin: That victorioub impoſtor 
improved, if we may be allotyed to ſay ſo. the natural fierce- 
: bExhoſe'nations by: — tenets. He ordered that 
all the implements of war ſhould be deified. The moſt ſacred 
_ ..engagements-were confirmed by theſe inſtrumenis which they 
:foibnghly valued. A lance ſet up in the middle of a ee 
the fignal for prayer and ſacriſice. Wodin him ſelf at death 
was ranked among the immortal gods, and was the firſt deity 
* 3 — ocks and woods were — 
| an 
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and conſecrateil with human blood. His followers thouglit 
they honoured him by — him the god of armies, the ſather 
of {laughter, che deflroyer of man kind, the promoter of diſcord. 
The warriors, arben they went to battle, made a vow to fend 
him a cartam number of ſquls, which they devoted to him. 
"Theſe fouls were the right of Wodin. It was the general be- 
liel, that he appeared in every battle, either to protett thoſe 
who ſchiht valiantly, or to mark out che happy victims he re- 
ſerved for himſelf. That theſe followed him to the regions 
of blifs,, wich were open: to none but warriors. The people 
ran: to death, and to. martyrdom, to obtain this reward. This 
_ : belief. increaſed their natural propenſity to war, tall it grew to 
enthuſiaſm, andi to a religious thirſt: for blood. 1 
Chriſtianity overthrew all the ideas reſulting from ſuch a ſyf- 
tem. Its miſſionaries endeavoured to n ſeh tes to 
a ſedentary life, that they might be fit to receive their inſtruc- 
tions. They gave them a diſguſt for their 1 ſug- 
geſting to tbm other means of ſubſiſtence. They were fo for- 
e _— W 11 agricukure, and more 
eſpecially of filhing. e great plenty of herrings which then 
. bea, 0 thei coll aforded them an eaſy. means of 
, procudit When they had ſet apart a ſufficient: quantit 
ol theſe ſiſh for their own uſe; in — — it, they — 
tered the remainder for ſalt. This intercourſe was encour 
at its riſe by one common faith, new proſpects, mutual wants, 
and great ſaſety. Such a total revolution enſued, that ſince the 
converſion of the Danes and Norwegians, not à ſingle inſtance 
is to he ſound in hiſtory, of their expeditions and depredations. 


711 ln 16 UP E D E = Ar 1 K 4 © ; 1 
What has been ſaid of Norway and Lapland is « „apopli- 
cable to _ en; there 2 — ay. lad bar * 
weeks in ſummer, which is proportionably deſective in winter. 
Spring and autumn are not known; winter is ſo intenſely cold, 
that the inhabitants frequemiy loſa their limbs, particularly 
their noſes, by the ſevererfroſt; and the ſummer is violently 
hot. The ſoil is in general ꝙery ſlerile, but there are large ſpots, 
between the hills, which, if properly cultivated; 'would yield 
very good comm. 1h od blond ew fo nit of 
The inhabitants formerly underſtood very little of agriculture, 
the only thing wanting towards their lands producing excellent 
crops x cotin, ſo. that at/preſent they do not grow ſuffigient for 
home conſumption; but agriculture; being nom greatly pro- 
' Moted, ihe ſcene wall probably ſoon be changed, and the wallies 
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of Sweden ſinile With golden harveſts. In ſammer a beautiful 
verdure, interſperſed With flowers, overſpreads the fields; cur- 
rarits, ſtruwöberries, raſpberries, with: ce fruits of the fame 
nature, are produced ſpontaneoully. Great plenty of pot-herbs 
and roots ate feared it the Tele ginge. In dry feaſons, 
"thelons are brought to perſection, and the orchards abound in 
"cherries of 3 kinds. and all of excellent flavour, Peaches, 


14. FIT 


ane Li HAS: ee RUSSIA ve . 
"This empire, which, like all others, aol from fmall hey. 
nings, is become in proceſs of time the largeſt in 'the world. 
Its extent from eaſt to weſt 1 is 2200 leagues,” and from Huth to 
north about 800. . 5 
Many of the people of this vaſt epire! never had A y form 
of government, and have none to this day. Thoſe who by vis- 
lence, or from particular'circumſtarices, have obtained the rule 
over the reſt, have always been actuated by Aſiatic principles, 
and have been oppreſſors or arbitrary tyrants. The only point 
in which they have conformed to the cuſtoms of Europe, has 
deen the inſtitution of a peerage : 

I Theſe are undoubtedly the chief cauſes which have prevented 
the increaſe of the human race in that immenſe country. By 
the ſurvey taken in 1747 there appeared but 6,646,390 perſons 

Who paid the poll-tax; and in theſe were comprehended all 

the males from the infant to the oldeſt man. Suppoſing the 
number of women to be equal to-that of men, there will-a 
pear to be 13,292,780 flaves in Ruſſia. To this calculation 

an be added Ja. claſſes of men in the empire who are ex- 

' empt from paying this ſhameful tax; the mi'itary, who amount 

ito 200, oo men; the nobility and clergy, who are ſuppoſed 

to amount to the like number; and the 'inhabitants of the 
 Uktaine and Livonia, compute at 4,200,000. So that the 
whole population · of Ruſſia 2 not exceed 14,” 92.780 perſons 

of both ſexes. 
Ir: woold: be as deedtefs . is + impbilible, to nümber the 
le Who rove about thoſe vaſt deſeris. As theſe hords c 

Tartars, Siberians, Satnoides;' Laplariders' and Oſliacs, cannot 
eontridute to the wealth, ſtrength. | or ſpendor of a ſtate, they 
are to be reckoned of little or no conſequence in ie account. 

. rf — he p ulation bein ſmall. the revenues oſ the empire can· 

be conſiderable hen Peter I. came to the crown, the 
faxes brought in in e nde more © than million Merling ; ; he raiſed 
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| them to near three millions. Since his death they have not 
atly increaſed, and yet the people are © fnking under a bur- 
den which their drei, enervated by deſpouſm. 1 * 
ſu Ort. 

953 circumſtance ſeems" to call upon Ruſſia to rovide . a2 
remedy againſt this want of population and wealth. pron qa 
effectual one is agriculture. It would be needleſs to — 
jt in the northern provinces; nothing can thrixę in thoſe ſro- 
zen deſerts. The ſcattered inhabitants of zhis 1phoſpzable li- 
mate will never be ſupplied with any kind of food and raiment 
except what they can procure from beds, fiſh, and wild beaſts, 
nor will they ever have any thing beſides. theſe 9 pay their 
taxes with. 

Further from the north, nature begins to ng a 8 2 
pedt, and the country is more populous, and more cap able of 
vegetation; yet throughout an immenſe extent of territory there 
are no marks of plenty, from the want of men and ſufhcient 
means for the cultivation of the land. The Toll will become 
ſufficiently fertile, if agriculture meets with reward and en- 
.couragement from the wiſdom of government. The Ukraine 
deſerves particular attention. 
That ſpacious region, which has belonged to the Porte and 

10 Poland, and is now a part of the Czars dominions, is per- 
haps the moſt fruitful country in the known world. It ſupplies 
Ruſſia with moſt of her home conſumptzqn, and * of 
trade; and yet ſhe does not receive the twentieth par hat 
it might be made to produce. The allacks, who iubebined 
that country, have almoſt, all periſhed in deſtruRive wars. 
Some attempts have been made to replace them by Oſtiacs, 
and Samoides ; but it has not been conſidered, that in blendin 
men ſo ſmall and deformed with others uf a W robuſt, 
valiant race, the former would only ſerve to make the latter 
gegenetate. It would he very eaſy and pradticable to give en- 
couragement to the Moldavians and Walachians to-ſetile there, 
as they profeſs the ſame religion as Ruſſia, and conſider it as 
the Bs * the Greek empire. 

Nothing would be more conducive to cultivation. than. the 
working of the mines. Some are to be met with in qeva- 
ral provinces; but they are numerous in Siberia, th 
it is a low country, and the ſoil i is moiſt and — ay Tbe iron 
that. is dug out of theſe mines is better than in any other part of 
Ruſſia, and equal to that of Sweden. The working, of tbem 
would employ a number of men, and furniſh excellent imple- 

ments of h to a ſet of miſerable flayes, who are com- 
pelled 1 to dig a hard and Kybborn ſoil with inſtruments of wood. 
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Bef des thefe i iron mines, there ; are alſo others which ain 
thi fe. precious | netals that are ſo. eagerly and ſo univerſally ce- 

ee e which are lo, be found in no part of the country ex- 

t The Hv mines near Argun have long been 

Lag an chers, ' bot of ſilver. and go. haye lately been 

 diſcovi 1 15 > country of the Baſkirs. It would be * 

fox ſome e to 1 and ſtop up theſe ſources of wealth; 


bat that i 1s yt the caſe with Rut lla, where all the inland pro- 
. are ſo 
0s that have 12 uniyer 
1 of, commerce 
e trade \ 5h 5 ange dich C pins, Perſia, 
key a0 Foa prineipally in furs, | ſuch as ermine, 
| 7 le Es, W hite wolves, anda e foxes | Hoy which all come from 
775 beria. je Ky ; that are r fine, which have very 
| on gl 0 fly. air, 9 a beautiful olour, or happen to be parti: 
ly. pleaſing to the buyer, ſell at a moſt. extravagant price. 
miele branches of commerce might become more conſiderable; 
2 nd be « extended to other objełts. | 


ut tlie Seen demand for Be produce of the country will 


be on of the dete; It ſeldom paſſes thror 
soft fb ate merchants. They commonly want a. 


0. credit, 57 The import and export of all com- 
modities is 00 foreign — e 

No country is ſo 3 _ for extending its commerce. 
Almoſt all its rivers are navigable. Peter the . improved 
this natural advantage by the affiſtance f At, and ordered canals 
to he cut to join thoſe riĩvers together. The moſt important of 
them are finiſhes; N are not 8 and ſome are 
only planned. Such is the grand project of joining the Caf- 
os ea to the Euxine, 10 digging a — from the Tanais to the 
dbb ee means which render the 3 of 
" . ſd eaſy in the interior parts of Ruſſia, and fo 


E 

woes 

he government have :ofhreed to themlely es the 3 of 

8 ying and ſelling the moſt valuable productions of the country; 
= as long as this monopoly continues, trade will not be car- 

ried on, with any degree of honeſty or ſpirit. The abolition of 
his de ſtructive monopoly would contribute to public proſperity, 
bot that alone would not be ſufficient, without the reduction of 

ona Al 


are ſcarce acquainted. with thofe 
erlaly agreed * to anſwer oP 
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ilitate m intercourſe with all parts of the globb, are 
9 17 thoſe reſtraints which are not to be ſurmounted 
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Agriculture was liule knowh and leſs praftiſed in this, vaſt. 
empire till the reign oF Peter the Great, under whoſe en- 
eouragerent and 5 lice” this, among other arts and ſci- 
ences, was brought to ſome tolerable degree of perfeQion ; 
but even now honey and wax form to, of the chief articles 
ma Ruſſian farm, and BY, theſe alan peaſaiy IS. [requently 
enriched. * | 5 
The warmer provided Ruſſia produ ure WH heat, bals, ba arley, 
rye, flax, hemp, paſture ſor cattle, caberd and tobacco, 
together with a variety of herbs and [fruits patiſeularly me- 
lons. The famous zoophyte, of animal Nad called by che 
Moſcovites bonnaret, or lunobkin, was on x ſfpoſed "up 10 
itbe world as a vegetable 'atfithal, reſemblin ng 4 Jamb, wn 
ſkin of white curled wool; but it is now known to de aft i Jas 
genious fiction of the inhabitants to deceive, the Turks, who 
will not wear the ſkin of any animal. This fraud is, praftiſed 
in the following manner; when a ſheep, id near” Yn bh 8 they 


open bet belly, aud taking out the lamb, flay it and. ex: 
tend the ſkin on the 'grafs ;*where, by the he p of the Jew 
and ſour milk, they render it: prodigiouſly IT ſoft, ſmooth, 
and as white as ſnow. In'ihis'ſtate. the offer it to the Tork; 
for fale, as @ vegetable prodiition; art the iofidels, ſuppoſing 
it to be really ſuch, purchaſe theſe Hints ata very high "tice. 


+ ++ 
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They are alſo worn, . WET, e 5 che Hrs of 
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yy thoſe of the moſt profitable Size d fen. |. 
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moſt candbcive to — 4 and private tn bf AA in doing 
this, I wiſh to avoid an extreme; for though à reduction be 

eſſentially neceſſary, it ought not to be made upon too low a 
ſcale; 3 I am convinced, that the nature of our ſoit will 
not admit of that univerſal plan of ſarms ſo low as twenty and 

thirty acres, which ſubſiſt in Flanders. For though it be our 
intereſt to imitate them, I wiſh not to copy them exactly. It 
3s undoubtedly proper and. beneficial to a country, that farms 
ſhould vary in their ſize, as much as poſſible; but in my opini- 
on, which I deliver with deference, the — ought. not to 


exceed 


Af 
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exceed a hundred and fixty pounds a year. But though there 
ſhould be ſome of. theſe, to promote emulation, to reward. par- 
_ ticularly-induſtrious men, and to employ a middling | capztal ; 
yet their number ſhould be inconſiderable, in proportion to the 
number of ſmaller ones. As I have mentioned an hundred 
and ſixty pounds as the yearly value of the higheſt farms, I 
think it right that none ſhould be under thirty pounds; and 
that from thirty to fourſcore, the number ought to be much 
greater than of the largeſt fort; to enable induſtrious ſervants, 
who have ſaved their wages, or whoſe good conduct entitles 
them to credit, to eſtabliſh themſelves, oliner than they do, in 
buſineſs ; and-likewiſe to afford ſettlements for the children of 
ter farmers to begin the world with. Farms- varied in 
their ſize. between theſe lines, would have an excellent effect, 
as they would aſſiſt and tally with each other, more than they 
now do ; for they would have, almoſt eveiy one, ſomewhat 
of a different object in view. Many of the ſmalleſt farms 
would breed cattle to more advantage than they could fat 
them; and others would fat them with more convenience than 
they could breed them. ' : VF; 
Upon an eſtate of one thouſand pounds a year, I wiſh to ſee 
ſomething like the following proportion: One farm of 1600. one 
of 120/, one of 100/. two of 80/. two of 60. two of gol. three 
of 4ol. and four of go/. each. Here would be ſixteen farms, 
upon a thouſand pounds a year, which would be a profitable 
diviſion to an owner, and to the public. But, inſtead of this, 
the generality of eſtates of 1000l. a year do not ſupport a third 
part of ſixteen families. And I will venture to alert, that the 
poor rates will be much higher in the latter than in the former - 
mode of allotment ; becauſe a great many families, which would 
get a decent livelihood upon the farms of go/. 40l. and 300. a 
year, come to the pariſh, as I have before obſerved, when they 
are deprived of this method of ſupporting themſelves. 
Ik large eſtates were divided, in a manner ſomewhat ſimilar 
to the preceding plan, it would be a means of cruſhing another 
real grievance, which at preſent ſubſiſts, v2. the exorbitant 
price put upon land, by the owners of ſmall eſtates. A great 
farmer often lets a ſmall bargain, which he has picked up in 
the ſame pariſh where he rents a large eſtate himſelf, at the 
roportion of one-third more than what he gives his own land- 
land If theſe little places were in greater plenty, and let by 
gentlemen of fortune at only fifteen, or even twenty per cent. 
more than their large farms, the more inconſiderable owners of 
eſtates would not be able to obtain their preſent exorbitant 
terms ; but, while thoſe places are ſo few in number, people 
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who are in abſolute want of them, muſt ve whateveris ; aſked 
ſor them; and the rent is often ſo high, Ker a ſelf can 
not get a livelihood upon them. 
The better regulation of this important concern affords an 
extenſive field, in which gentlemen of fortune may laudably 
exerciſe their talents of every kind; and, upon reflection, t 
muſt be convinced, that it is the number o uſeful inhabitants, 
that ſtamps a high value on land, which has no intrmſic value in 
itſelf; and that when theſe inhabitants decreaſe, the land muſt 
| proportionably ſink in value. Their intereft therefore is inſe- 
| parably connected with the comfort and proſperity of the 
people where their eſtates are ſituate; and when they lend an 


d to the depopulation of a country, they fink, at n fame 
time, the value of their own property. 

There are, however, two very material points tobe attended 
to, by every perſon, whoſe humanity and liberal mind may in- 
duce him to adopt this plan for the regulation of his property. 

The one is, to make choice of induſtrious tenants; ſuch as 
have been bred up in ſarm- houſes or country- buſineſs from 

their infancy ; whoſe hands have been accuſtomed to labour. 
There are always enough of theſe to be ſound. But great care 
muſt be taken, not to accept of idle fellows, who have been 
| bred to little trades. Such people are very deſirous of getting 
into ſmall farms, and wanting the judgment and induſtry 
which the others have, generally ruin en and bring 
theſe litile places into diſrepute, 
The other point is. to contract old buildings, in proportion to 
the ſize of the farm; and when new erections are made, to build 
upon a ſmall, ſuitabie ſcale; for too much building augments 


the expence of repairs conſiderably, and does the tenant no 

real kindneſs. 
I ſhall quit this ſubject, with an anxious wiſh, that the de- 
ſtructive practice of engrofling farms, may be carried no farther ; 
and as the ftab already given to plenty, and pulation has 
greatly affected the proſperity of this country, I hope ſome re- 
A will be made for the injury fuſtainec 
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[Continued from Page 300. ] 

R. Young's Work, it is to be obſerved, is divided into 

two Parts. In one, the minutes of his journey are re- 

giſtered imply as they oy in the . they are — 5 
a 
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and methodized, ſo as to bring the principal correſponding ar- 
ticles of information into the ſame point of vew. It is this 
latter part which is now under conſideration. The ſubje& is 
divided into 24 ſections; the firſt treats of the extent of Ireland; 
the ſecond, of the ſoil and face of the country; the third, of the 
average rental. From various deductions Mr. Young makes, 
3 that rents in Ireland are to thoſe of England as two to 
ve. = 
From the next ſection we learn, that the products in wheat 
are as nine to twelve; and in barley and oats, as ſeven to eight 
or nine. fs 7 
In the ſection which follows, and which is a very important 
one, the ſtate of the Tenantry comes under. conſideration. In 
Ireland, as in many parts of Scotland, Gentlemen of fortune 
Jet their eſtates to one man, who is called the middle man; he 
re · lets, to a profit rent, to the occupying tenant. This ſyſtem, 
which is not without its defenders and advocates, oppreſhve and 
ruinous as it is, Mr. Young reprobates in the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
pointed terms, deducing a great part of the miſery and wretch- 
edneſs of the common people in Ireland, and, indeed, of the 
Kingdom in general, from this prolific ſource. Thoſe who have 
eſtates upon ſuch tenure will do well to give this ſectiun an at- 
tentive peruſal; as alſo that which follows it, on the labouring 
- Pages: . 
"Ou this head Mr. Young obſerves, that * ſuch is the weight 
of the lower claſſes in the great ſcale of national importance, that 
a traveller can never give too much attention to every circum- 
ſtance that concerns them; their welfare forms the broad baſis of 
public proſperity ; it is they that feed, clothe. enrich, and fight 
the battles of all the other ranks of a community; it is their being 
able to ſupport theſe various burthens without oppreſſion, hich. 
conſtitutes the general felicuy ; in proportion to their caſe is 
the ſtrength and wealth of nations, as public debility will be the 
certain attendant on their miſery. Convinced that to be igno- 
rant of their ſtate and ſituation in different countries, is to be 
deficient in the firſt rudiments of political knowledge, I have 
upon every occaſion made the neceſſary enquiries, to get the 
beſt information circumftances would allow me. What paſles 
daily, and even hourly, before our eyes, we are very apt entire- 
ly to overlook; hence the ſurprizing inattention of various peo- 
ple to the food, clothing, poſſeſſions, and ſtate of the poor, even 
in their own neighbourhood. Many a queſtion have I put to 
gentlemen upon theſe points, which were not anſwered with- 
out having recourſe to the _ cabbin; a ſource ol. iniormation 
-T 0 the 
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the more neceſſary, as I found upon various occaſions, that 
ſome gentlemen in Ireland are infected with the rage of adopt- 
ing /y/tems as well as thoſe of England; with one party the poor 
are all ſtarving, with the other they are deeined in a very tole- 
rable ſituation, and a third, who look with an evil eye on the 
adminiſtration ol the Britiſh government, are fond of exclaim- 
ing at poverty and rags, as proofs of the cruel treatment of Ire- 
land. When truth is likely to be thus warped, a traveller muſt 
be very circumſpett to believe, and very aſſiduous to 155 
Speaking of their proviſion, and their manner of ſubſiſtence, 
he remarks, that the food of the common Iriſh, potatoes and 
milk, have been produced more than once as an inſtance of the 
extreme poverty of the country, but this I believe is an opini- 
on embraced with more alacrity than reflection. 1 heard it 
ſligmatized as being unhealthy, and not ſufficiently nourithing 
for the ſupport of hard labour; but this opinion is very amazing 
in a country, many of whoſe poor people are as athletic in their 
form, as robuſt, and as capable of enduring labour, as any upon 
earth. The idleneſs ſeen among many when working for thoſe 
who oppreſs them. is a very contraſt to the vigour and activity 
with which the ſame people work when themſelves alone read 
the benefit of their labour. To what country muſt we have re- 
courſe for a ſtronger inſtance than lime carried by little miſera- 
ble mountaineers thirty miles on horſes back to the foot of their 
hills, and up the ſteeps on their own ? When I ſee the yu: 
| ofa country, in ſpite of political oppreſſion, with well-formed 
vigorous bodies, and their cottages ſwarming with children ; 
when I ſee the men athletic, and their women beautiful, I know 
not how to believe them ſubfiſting on an unwholſome food. 
At the ſame time, however, that both reaſon and obſerva. 
tion convince me of the juſtice of theſe remarks, I will candidly 
allow, that I have ſeen ſuch an exceſs in the lazineſs of great 


numbers, even when working for themſelves, and ſuch an ap- 


parent weaknefs in their exertions when encouraged to work, 
that I have had my doubts of the heartineſs of their food. But 
here ariſe freſh difficulties; were their food ever ſo nouriſhing, 
J can eaſily conceive an habitual inactivity of exertion would 
give them an air of debility compared wth a more induſtrious 


people. Though my reſidence in Ireland was not long enough 
to become a perſect maſter of the queſtion, yet I have employ- 
ed from twenty to fifty men for ſeveral months, and found 
their habitual lazineſs or weakneſs ſo great, whether working - 
by meaſure or by day, that I am abſolutely convinced 18. Gd. 

and even 28. a day in Suffolk or Hertfordſhire much cheaper 
2 85 | an 
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than ſixpence halfpenny at Michelſtown ; it would not be fair 
to conſider this as a repreſentation of the kingdom, that place 
being remarkably backward in every ſpecies of induſtry and im- 
| provement; but I am afraid this obſervation would hold true in 


Potatoes, unleſs they were tried with good nouriſhing beer in- 
Read of their vile potations of whiſky. When they are en- 
couraged, or animate themſelves to work hard, it is all by whiſ- 


ky, which, though it has a notable effect in giving a perpetual | 


motion to their tongues, can have bur little of that invigorating 
ſubſtance which 1s | Aa in ſtrong beer or porter; probably it 
has an effect as pernicious as the other is beneficial. One cir- 
cumſtance I ſhould mention, which ſeems to confirm this; I have 
known the Iriſh reapers in Hertfordſhire work as laboriouſly 
as any of our own men, and living upon potatoes, which they 
ee from London, but drinking nothing but ale. If their 

ies are weak, I attribute it to whiſky, not potatoes; but it 


is ſtill a queſtion with me whether their miſerable working ariſes 


from any ſuch weakneſs, or from an habitual lazineſs. A friend 
of mine always refuſed Iriſhmen work in Surry, ſaying his bai- 
liff could do nothing but ſettle their quarrels. 5 
But of this food there is one circumſtance which muſt ever 
recommend it; they have a bellyfull, and that let me add is more 
than the ſuperfluities of an Engliſhman leave to his family: let 


any perſon examine minutely into the receipt and expenditure 
of an Engliſh cottage, and he will find that tea, ſugar, and ſtrong 


liquors, can come only from pinched belhes. I will not allert 
that potatoes are a better food than bread and cheeſe; but I 
have no doubt of a bellyfull of the one being much better than 


half a bellyfull of the other; ſtill Jeſs have I, that the milk of 


the Iriſhman is incomperably better than the ſmall beer, gin, 
or tea, of the Engliſhman; and this even for the father how 


much better muſt it be for the poor infants; milk to them is 


nouriſhment, is health, is life. 

If any one doubts the comparative plenty, which attends the 
board of a poor native of England and Ireland, let h:m attend 
to their meals; the ſparingneſs with which our labourer eats 
his bread and cheeſe is well known; mark the Iriſhman's pota- 
toe bowl placed on the floor, the whole family upon their harns 
around it devouring a quantity almoſt incredible; the beggar 
| ſeating himſelf to it with a hearty welcome; the pig taking his 
ſhare as readily as the wife; the cocks, hens, turkeys, gecie, the 
cur, the cat, and perhaps the cow and all, paitaking of the — 


a leſs degree for the whole. But is this owing to habit or ſood? 
Granting their food to be the cauſe, decides very little againſt 
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diſh. No man'can often have been a witneſs of it without be. 
ing convinced of the plenty, and I will add the chearfulneſs, that 
attends it. 5 8 
- After conſidering the ſituation of the Iriſh poor with reſpect 
'to ſome other circumſtances attendant upon their condition, he 
roceeds to a matter of very ſerious import, and which ſeems 
to call loudly for redreſs. The nature of this grievance will be 
beit learned from his own words: | | 
Before I conclude this article of the common labouring poor 
in Ireland, I muſt obſerve, that their happineſs depends not 
merely upon the ayment of their labour, their clothes, or their 
food; the ſubordination of the lower claſſes, degenerating into 
oppreſſion, is not to be overlooked. The poor in all countries, 
and under all governments, are both paid and fed, yet is there 
an infinite difference between them in different ones. This en- 
quiry will by no means turn out ſo favourable as the preceding 
articles. It muſt be very apparent to every traveller through 
that country, that the labouring poor are treated with harſhnels, 
and are in all reſpects fo little conſidered, that their want of 
importance ſeems a perfect contraſt to their ſituation in Eng- 
land, of which country, comparatively ſpeaking, they reign the 
ſovereigns. The age has improved ſo much in humanity, that 
even the poor Iriſh have experienced its influence, and are 
every day treated better and better; but ſtill the remnant of 
the old manners, the abominable diſtinction of religion, united 
vith the oppreſſive conduct of the little country gentlemen, or 
rather vermin of the kingdom, who never were out of it, alto- 
gether bear ſtill very heavy on the poor people, and ſubject 
them to ſituations more mortifying than we ever behold in 
England. The landlord of an Iriſh eſlate, inhabited by Roman 
Catholics, is a fort of deſpot who yields obedience, in whatever 
concerns the poor, to no law but that of his will. To diſcover 
What the liberty of a people 45, we muſt live among them, and 
not look for it in the ſtatutes of the realm; the language of 
Written law may be that of liberty, but the ſituation of the poor 
may ſpeak no language but that of flavery ; there is too much 
of this contradiction in Ireland; a long ſeries of oppreſſions, 
aided by many very ill- judged laws, have brought landlords into 
a habit of exerting a very loſty ſuperiority, and their vaſſals in- 
to that of an almoſt unlimited ſubmiſſion; ſpeaking a language 
that is deſpiſed, profeſſing a religion that is abhorred, and being 
diſarmed, the poor find themſelves in many caſes ſlaves even in 
the bolom of zrten liberty. Landlords that have reſided much 
abroad are uſually humane in their ideas, but the habit of tyranuy 
natu- 
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naturally contracts the mind, ſo that even in this poliſned 
, there are inſtances of a ſevere carriage towards tlie poor, 
which 15 quite unknown in England. V 
A landlord in Ireland can ſcarcely invent an order which a 


ſervant, labourer, or cottar, dares to re ſuſe to execute. Nothi 


ſatisfies him but an unlimited ſubmiſſion. Diſreſpect, or any 
thing tending towards ſaucineſs, he may puniſh witi his cane or 
his horſewhip with the moſt perfect ſecurity; a poor man would 
have his bones broke if he offered to lift his hand in his own 
defence. Knocking down is ſpoken of in the country in a man- 
ner that makes an Engliſhman ſtare. Landlords of con{equenee 
have aſſured me that many of their cottars would think them- 
lelves honoured by having their wives and daughters {ent for to 
the bed of their maſters ; a mark of {lavery that proves the op- 
preſſion under which ſuch people mult live. Nay, I have heard 
anecdotes of the lives of people being made ſree with without 
any apprehenſion of the juſtice of a jury, But let it not be 
_ imagined that this is common; formerly it happened every day, 
but law gains ground. It mult ſtrike the moſt careleſs travelier 
to ſee whole ſtrings of cars whipt into a ditch by a gentleman's 
footman to make way for his carriage; if they are overturned, 
or broke in pieces, no matter, it is taken in-patience; were they 
to complain, they would perhaps be horſewhipped. The exe- 
cution of the Jaws lies very much in the hands of juſtices of the 
peace, many of whom are drawn ſrom the moſt illiberal claſs 
in the kingdom, If a poor man lodges a complaint againſt a 
gentleman, or any animal that chuſes to call itſelf a genileman, 
and the juſtice iſſues out a ſummons ſor his appearance, it is a 
fixed affront, and he will infallibly be called out, Where MAN- 
NERS are in conſpiracy againſt Law, to whom are the op- 
preſſed people to have recourſe ? It is a lact, that a poor man 
having a conteſt with a genileman mull but I am talking non- 
ſenſe, they know their ſituation too well to think of it; they 
can have no deſence but by means of protection from one gen- 
tleman againſt another, who probably protects his vallal as he 
would the ſheep he intends to eat. ES, 
The colours of this picture are not charged. To aſſert that 
all theſe caſes are common, would be an exaggeration ; but to 
ſay that an unfeeling landlord will do all this with impunity, 1g 
to keep ſtrictly to truth: and what is liberty but a farce and a 
jeſt, if its bleſſings are received as the favour of kindneſs and 
humanity, inſtead of being the inheritance of RIGH r? h 
* Conſequences have ER irom theſe oppreſſions which 
ought long ago to have put a ſtop to them. In England. we 
—— | | haye 
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Have heard much of whiteboys, ſteelboys, oakboys, peep-of-d 
boys, &c. But theſe various inſurgents are not to be con Landed, 
for they are very different. The proper diſtinction in the dif. 
contents of the people is into Proteſtant and Catholic. All but 


the whiteboys were among the manufacturing Proteſtants in the 
North. The whiteboys Catholic labourers in the South: from 


the beſt intelligence I could gain, the riots of the manufacturers 
had no other foundation, but ſuch variations in the manufacture 
as all fabrics experience, and which they had themſelves known 
and ſubmitted to before. The caſe, however, was different with 
the whiteboys; who being _— Catholics, met with all 
thoſe oppreſſions I have deſcribed, and w 

tinued in full ſubmiſſion, had not very ſevere treatment in re- 
ſpect of tythes, united with a great ſpeculative riſe of renis about 
the ſame time, blown up the flame of reſiſtance; the atrocious 


acts they were guilty of made them the object of general indig- 


nation; acts were paſſed for their puniſhment, which ſeemed 
calculated for the meridian of Barbary ; this aroſe to fuch a 
height, that by one they were to be hanged under certain cir- 
cumſtances without the common formalities of a _ which, 
though repealed the following ſeſſions, marks the ſpirit of puni 

ment ; while others A oe the law of the land, — 


if executed, tend more to raiſe than quell an inſurretction. From 


all which it is manifeſt, that the gentlemen of Ireland nevey 


diſeaſe, which in fact lay in themſelves, and not in the wretches 
they doomed to the gallows. Let them change their own con- 
duct entirely, and the poor will not long riot. Treat them like 
men who ought to be as free as yours 

ſyſtem of religious perſecution, which for ſeventy years has di- 
| vided the kingdom againſt itſelf. In theſe two circumſtances 


lies the cure of inſurrection; perform them completely, and 


you will have an affectionate poor, inſtead of oppreſſed and diſ- 
'contented vaſlals. te 

* A better treatment of the poor in Ireland is a very mate- 
rial point to the welfare of the whole Britiſh empire. Events 
may happen, which may convince us fatally of this truth—If 
not, oppreſſion muſt have broken all the ſpirit and reſentment 
of men. By what policy the government of England can for 


ſo many years have permitted ſuch an abſurd ſyſtem to be 


matured in Ireland, is beyond the power of plain ſenſe to 
diſcover. „%% eats : 


[To be continued. ] 


thought of a radical cure from overlooking the real cauſe of the 


ves; put an end to that 


would probably have con- 


Ar. II. 
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| Ant. IV . Accident to which. Cattle and Crops are liable. 
1 1 I [Continyec from page 304. , 


11 x Of preſerving mater for cattle in ſeaſons of. drought. 


4 - 
* . 


LE the crop ſuffers by the want of rain, the ſtock of 
the farmer will be endangered by the drying up of the 


common refervoirs of water: the utmoſt care is therefore to be 
taken to preſerve what there naturally is; and to obtain more 
from other ſources when that no longer ſerves 
The common watering places for cattle, where there is not 
the adv: 


antage of brooks and rivers, are certain pits deeper or 


' ſhallower, dug purpoſely, or on other occaſions, which receive 


the rain of the wet months from the higher ground, and pre- 


* 
* 


* 


. 


| enlarged. 


* 
i” 


1 
* 
. 


9 


1 


' ſerve it during ſummer. Theſe are ſo eſſential a part of the 
- farmer's concern, that they maſt never be negleted. + 


Loet him take care to clean them at proper times, that there 
may always be a due cavity or depth for receiving the full quan- 


tity of water. The mud thrown out of them will pay the la- 
bour, ſo it is doubly wrong to neglett it. | 


* + % 


Let him examine whether they be well ſituated, and confider 
whether they be of ſufficient a If they are not in the 
beſt places, let him have others dug where they ſhould be; and 
if they be well placed, but too knall. let them be ſufficiently 


The obſervation of one ſeaſon, eſpecially if it be a dry year, 
will inform him how to judge in this particular. | 


Wben the pits are well placed, andof due ſize, let him obſerve 


how they hold the water. If they become dry in the time 
when they are moſt wanted, let him look into the cauſe, and 
grud e no price in, every way, fitting them for the purpoſe; 
or there is no rtion betweenſthis expence and that which 
muſt he upon him to ſupply his cattle from other reſources 
c . 
Two ways there are of a pond's loſing its water, and they 
are equally miſcheivous, but equally within the reach of re- 
medy. The water may be loſt through the bottom, or evapo- 
rated from the ſurface, or both may conſpire to drain the 


pond, and then there is no hope of its remaining long in a 


Let the farmer, when he digs a new pit or pond, provide 
againſt both theſe accidents; and when he ſees an old one fail, 
let bim examine whether one or the other, or whether both, 
be in the cauſe; and apply his remedy accordingly. Let him 

Vol. V. 5 U u s obſerve 
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obſerve how thoſe ponds are conditioned that hold water beſt, 
and imitate by art what he ſees in nature. When he caſts his 
eyes about in a dry ſummer, he ſhall ſee many of the largeſt 
| ponds altogether dry; and find in the field many a ſmall hole 

well ſupphed. Some old ſallow or other ſuch tree, grows at 
the edge of it, and under this the water keeps quiet, cold, and 
freſh, in the greateſt heats. . Let him examine the bottom in 


theſe places, and he will find it clay; or if otherwiſe, a coat of 
tiff mud covers the proper ſoil, and anſwers the ſame purpoſe. 
This ſhews that a ſound bottom and a covered ſurface are the 
two great articles for the. preſerving of water. Therefore let 


him, in all new ponds, clay the bottom well, unleſs they be 
dug in natural clay; and in all old ones, chat loſe their water 
by its ſinking, repair their bottoms, or coat them per 


freſh. If a good clay be uſed for this purpoſe, and careful pe 
le employed to work it down, the remedy is abſolute, for a 
Ln of this kind will hold as well as one of lead. 
When the bottom is taken care of, ſo that no water can 
| fink; che next attention is to be employed on evaporation. 
The ſun dries up ponds very much; and the winds more. This 
is leſs obvious, but equally true. In the falt pits in France, 


where they evaporate ſea water for making of bay ſalt, they find 


one day's ſun, with a briſk wind, 2 off more of the water, 

than three. days of the ſame bright ſun in a cam 
The ſame precaution that defends the water from one of 

' theſe, preſerves it from the other; this is the ſheltering it at 


the edges. Let the farmer keep in. mind the old fallow which 


- 


he ſees over the pond that retains, the water in its hollow, 
while others aredry. This is nature's method, and this he ſhould 
| Imitate. Let him plant all about his new made or new bottomed 
pond, except in one place, which is to be left free for the cattle 
to come down to che water; or if it de in common to two fields, 
which is a very good praftice, let him make two.ſuch openings. 


Let all the reſt be planted with any of the trees that will. thrive 


in a wet ſoil; but of theſe none is better than the kind already 


named. the fallow, for it grows quick, and its, leaves do not 


give any ill taſte to the water. The boughs of theſe trees, as 
they grow, ſhould be made to ſtretch — meet from the two 


Hides, over the deepeſt part of the pond. The ſun will thus | 


e ont off, and the wind will have no power. The water, will 


be «cj in, and will be clearer than when it is diſturbed by 


ery dla As none of it will be loft, there are, very. few 
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that ſhould always be brought in. & a good conveyance made for 
the waſte water; the conſequence of this will be, that there will 
be a conſtancy of freſh water, and yet the ground will be kept dry. 
The rains with us make our people neglect the care f 
theſe reſervoirs of water too much; but in other countries the 
are extremely nice and curious about it; and if we took their 
— many of the difagreeable conſequences of drought 
would be prevented. When the farmer makes a new pond, 
or new clays the bottom of an old one, let him be careful to do 
the work perfectly, for if there be the leaſt defect where tlie 
water can make its way out, nothing will do but new working 

For a new pond, one coat of clay, of eight inches well 
ramm'd, and another of fix inches, covered with rgugh ſtones, 
is the beſt method. For the new bottoming an old pond, a 
ſingle coat of clay, and the covering of tones, will anſwer the 
purpoſe very well and very 83 « 0 
As the common ponds will eafily be exhaufted in a ſeaſon 
of drought; and the better made orres will ſometimes fail ; it is 
needful to conſider farther what may be done in ſuch extre- 
mity; for a ſupply muſt be had ſomewhere, or all will be loſt. 
Thirſt to cattle, as well as to mankind, is more terrible when 
in the extreme, than hunger, and is as certainly fatal in the end. 
We have before mentioned, the taking advantage of ſprings 
for the ſupply, when they lie near the ſurface: when they are 
not to be found there, they always may. be had- at greater 
depths; and this is the proper reſvurce, indeed the only one. 

Vells muſt be dug in Fi 2 when all other ſupplies of 
water fail. It is often a diſcouraging thought, to conlider to 
what depths it may be needful to dig in this caſe for water, and 
what expence may attend it; but, on the other hand, there is 
the abſolute neceſſity of the water, and the certainty of the 
ſupply: for water may be had any where, if the expence of 
digging be not ſpared. The conſtruction of the earth is ſuch, 
that there every where run courſes at different depths, uſually 
near the ſurface, and rarely at a great diſtance under it ; where- 
ever they lie they muſt, be found on theſe extreme pccaſions, 
or all wil be loſt. | 3 TIT G11 l O08 1 
. When the well is deep, and the ſupply of water. that is re-, 
genes hom it is great, there mul be proper contrivances uſed 
or the getting it up. Men may be employed to draw it from 
ſmall depths, and in moderate quantity; where more labour is 
e an als may be uſed, or where there is need, aſſiſtanceg 
may be employed to draw it from ſmall depths, and in mode- 
Vuz rate 
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rate quantity; where more labour. i is required an aſs may hy 
uſed, or where there is need, affiflances may. be n 
avs) from Lend eas a of mechanicks. 


288 — 


. Aer. v. of the Charge aud Prof of "DAP . 
FE commqpiy allow a farm to make three rents,; one 
for the landlord, one for charges and one for:theitenant- 
io live on; but it is but few farms, that will coriſtamly afford 
that increaſe, or be maintained-for that charge; indeed, if 
you take a farm of 100]. per annum, if the land is worth 208. 
an acre, 100l. may defray the charges of it; but iſ the land oſ 
a farm of 100l. a year be worth but 10s. an acre,you mult al- 
low 120 or 1 0l, fer annum for chatges, and you muſt reckon: 
250 acres of ſuch land to 100l. a year, or you wall loſe: by it, 
unleſs it is 4 improveable land. : 
But there being great variety of. lands. nk peniicular r 
charges that attend ſome lands more than others, which will 
require the farmer's utmoſt care, gene! & good huſhandty, 
and which would take up more room to partieularize, we ſhall 
reſer him to proportion things as near as he can, according 
to Mr. Tuſlexs emo, as he has fulnmed vp! pods ae 
of farming. | 
1. One part call forth for tabs out of hand, 
2. One 3 part for ſeed to ſow thy land; 3 
3. Another part leave parſom ſor his tythe, 
4. Another part for harveſt, fickle, feythe. n 
5: One part for plough-wright, cart-wright, knackiet, mach, 
6. One part to uphold thy teams that dre tberewith; LH 
7. Another part for fervants, arid workmen's * 
8. One part likewiſe for fill- belly day by day: ::: 
9. One part thy wife for need ful ange doth crave; 
10. ue and en - 2 Part moore be. FT 
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Ie: the Tannin purchafing, or farming of ty „ there 


1 are two things c to be & fdered, 55 Whölefomeneſs 
of the air, and t 722 of rhe place; next to which muſt 

be obſerved the als, witer, and neigfbourtood ; (he for- 
mer is beneficial With regard to the great article of i c#ria 


water with r- ins Ke . ; and the other with regard 10 fle 
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the farmer ſhould never poſſeſs more land than he is well 


tivation, of ſmall ones; for land of a laige extent, not duly 
cuhivated, will yield lels than that of a narrow extent, manas 
god wo the belt advantage, e ns 
That the farmer always ought not to be a perſon meanly 
| bred, for although ſuch who undertake this employment, are 
commonly bred and cut out for lab6ur chiefly, yet the mere 
working part ſeems to be the meaneſt qualification in this bu- 


 finefs: a farmer's head may be of more benefit to him, in an 
hour, than his hands in a twelvemonch. Nor do. I ſee any 


reaſon, why the art of farming ſhould not be'as rationally and 


_ experimentally taught as any other, fince it fo | ns conduces 


to the fuſtenance of mankind in general. Vegetation is an 


_ extenſive field of ſtudy, and, though much has been written” 


upon the ſubject, yet nobody has yet reduced the improve- 


ſyſtem, ſo as to lead either the gentleman or the practical far- 
mer into a regular knowledge of the art: Nor can we be of 
opinion, that this art is yet brought w its ultimate perfection, 


in this or any other country; we are rather inclined to he- 
lieve, that there is far more io be diſcovered, beſides the 


many errors which from father to ſen are propagated. 
When the blade of corn is rank in the ſpring of the year. 


ſheep are fed upon it, which renders che ſtalks weak and the 
ears thin: yet the generality of farmers will noi be convinced 


of it, any more than ſome other people enm be per ſuaded that 
the cutting down of oak timber in the ſpring of the year, 


when the bark will eaſily part front the wood, is wrong—be- 


cauſe it is the uſaal way here in England. But the ſap of the 
trees being at that time in full motion in all their veſſels, the 


timber ſoon after cutting is cracked and torn in many places, 


when expoſed to the air, and wilt not laſt a fourth part of the 
time as that which is cut in winter When the ſap is thickened 
and at reſt. Yet there is an aft of parliament io oblige every 
one to cut their timber at that ſeaſon of the year, for the ſake: 
„ NT. 8 
The French, who have made many experiments}to try the 
duration of timber, by cutting it down at both ſeaſons, have 
ſound fo great a difference, that they never eat down their 
oaks in the ſpring; but to preſerve the bark, it is then ſtrip- 
| ped from the trees when it will eaſily peel off, and the trees 
are felled in the winter following, by which means all the 
JJ I Bi 7 


able to manage, both by his purſe and his per ſon: the- antients 
applaud ſpacious tracts of land, but recommend the well cul- 


ments that have been already made therein to any thing of 


4 — 
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Aux. vn. Of tle Nur of Tj, end thing all. 


1 article of tythes, well known and clearly explained, 
. will prevent many diſputes, and be a means of ſaving 
much money to both landlord and tenant, as well as reQtar © 
or vicar, or impropriator. I therefore beg you will inſert 
the following on the Nature of Tythes, and in ſo doing [you | 
will oblige your humble ſervant, ' 1. WE 


Tythes, according to a general diviſion, are red 
three kinds, viz. predial, perſonal, and mixed. LOT 
Predial tythes are ſuch as ariſe merely and immediately from 
the yearly fruits, proſits, or produce of the land or ground 
only, as corn, (though it comes in part of the induſtry: of 
man and part of the ground) graſs, hops,“ &c. For a piece 
of land or ground being called in Latin, Preatum, (whether 
it be arable, meadow, or paſture) the fruit or produce thereof: 
is called predzal, and conſequently the tythe payable ſor ſuch 
annual produce is called a predial tythe. Note; theſe rytbes- 
are due without dedufting the coſts. —Predzal. tythes are di- 
vided in two kinds, viz. Majores Decimæ, or great tythes, 
which are commonly called parſonage tythes, f that they. 
are properly due and molt uſually paid to the parſon (who is 
ſometimes the lay patron) or rector of the church. 2. Mino- 
res vel minuiæ Necimæ, or ſmall tythes; and theſe are uſually: 
called vicarage tithes, as being properly due and payable to. 
the vicar or curate, though ſometimes (as in a vicarage, en- 
doved) he has part of the great tythes alſo. 5 5 
The predial great tythes are corn, bay, wood, GWS. 
Small tythes comprehend all other predial tythes beſides, 
2 hay, &c. as aiſo thoſe tythes which are perſonal and 
Per ſonal tythes are ſuch as ariſe and grow due by the pro- 
fits that proceed from the honeſt labour and induſtry of man- 
kind (after charges dedufted) in ſome perſonal work, imploy- 
ment, artifice, or negociation, as buying, ſelling, merchan- 
_ dizing, or the manual labour, art or occupation of carpen-, 
ters, joiners, maſons, taylors, fiſhers, fowlerg, hunters, or the 
like ; and for this tythe there is generally claimed the tenth; 
part of the clear profits that they make by their reſpettive 
Ts ts © 
If wood be cut to make hop-poles, and ſo employed, no tythes are due where 
the parſon hath tythe hops. The owner is not bound to dry or fort hops before 


the tythes are ſet forth; and quære, how the tythes of hops ſhall be ſet for 
whether by the tenth pole or by Suh A ? | ops 1 orth, 


3 , 
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trades, arts, or employments; but this is only paid by cuſtom, 


and but ſeldom in England, and cannot be extended to ſuch 
as hunt, fiſh, fowl, &c. for their pleaſure only. . 
Note; Fer ſonal tythes may be included under ſree - will of- 


ferings; though the ſtatute 2 and 3 Ed. 6, c. 1g. ſe. 7 and 
3, ſays, © all perſons ſhall pay their offerings (or tythes which 


was. intended) of honeſt labour, but not of robbers, uſurers, 


harlots, &c.” But all perſonal tythes are attended with more 


difficulty and niceneſs than profit, therefore the clergy are ad- 


viſed to defiſt from contending for them. 


The third kind of tythes are ſaid to be mixed, for that they : 


participate in their nature both of predial and per/onal quali- 


ties, that is, ſuch as ariſe parily from the earth or land, where 
the thing or animal is produced, bred, or fed; and parily 


from the labour and care of man in their raiſing, breeding, 


or feeding: of which ſort are colts, calves, lambs, pigs, wool, 
milk, cheeſe, &c. . 5 
Iythes may be conſidered as they ariſe from lands by rea- 


ſon of ſome annual“ product. 


Not that tythe is due if the occupier has ſome profit whilſt 

the ground lies fallow? for its improvement; but if by ill huſ- 
| bandry, it is otherwiſe. Barren heath, or waſte lands, which 

are ſo of their own nature and not by accident or ill huſban - 


dry, are not tythable; and if ſuch lands are improved and 


made lands, they ſhall be free from tythes for ſeven 
years. Stat. 2 Ed. 6. But not lands gained {rom the ſea, nor 
marſh lands drained. i, SE 


Ihe produce of lands tythable are, 


3 1. All Harveſt Fruits. 
As wheat, rye, barley, oats, Sc. of common right. The 


_ -pariſhioner is to cut the wheat, Sc: down, and bind it in 
ee and ſet it forth. The parſon or his deputy may come 


and ſee them ſet forth, and both to carry them __ and 


* 
. —_ - 


_ -proves the land. But if it be 
che parſon ought to have a recompence for the tythes. 


that in due time, or the parſon may be ſued as a treſpaſler, 
and the pariſhioner is not bound to watch them. 


Cutting 


Rule; Tythes are not to be paid, but only of things that do yearly grow 
and renew by the act of God. 1 | e 


I Fallow land is not tythable, becauſe the letting It lie freſp or fallow im- 
1 Fj 12 fallow beyond the uſual courſe of huſbandiy, 


Ii vet if any tythes have been before cuſtomarily paid for ſuch Iandi, the ſame 


„ and no more, ſhall ſtill (during ſeven years) be paid for thoſe lands by 


R 
r 
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land is not tythable 
buyer Mall pay the tythes ; but if ſold aſter ſeverance, the 
ſeller muſt pay them; yet it ſeems'that in he former caſe, 
* the parſon may fue enher the buyer or ſeller. 


upon paſture lands, Sc. 
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Cutting of green tares for feeding of cattle, Gc. 


Grain or 


4 ho on headlands, peaſe and beans eaten in'a man's 
boulfe, rakings and ftubble, are not tythable. | 


Where corn has-grown and paid 1ythes the 6 year, the 


again. If corn, Sc. is fold ſtanding, the 


Note, The parſon ſhall not have iythes both of corn and of 


_ the feeding of ſheop taken for the manure of the ſame lands. 


2. The Herbage of the Field. | 
' Graſs, hay, clover, lucern, cinquefoil, &c. applied to feed- 


ing of catile, are tythable every tenth cock, according to cuſ- 
tom of places. Graſs cut for ſuſtenance of cattle (or pail) the 
-- owner not having ſufficient otherwiſe, is not tythable : For 
the parſon has a benefit by the labour or produce of the catile 
(as milk, Sc.) But Graſs or Herbage eaten by barren cattle 
Ekept ſor fale is tythable, becauſe ſuch caitle yield no profit to 
the parſon. 


Cuſtom is in ſome places to make the graſs i into hay for the 


: the, in others in graſs cocks or ſwathes only; but then the 
Parſon may make it amo hay on the ſame land, and may go 


ever it, and carry away, and break down. any gate, vr 
9 5 fure, ereRted io obftrudt him. 


or inclo- 


Cuſtom in ſome places to meaſure out the tenth part of the g 


8 graſs, and the parfon to mow it. 


After-mowth or aſter-paſture, pay no tythe unleſs by 8 

Tythes ſhall be paid of graſs growing in orchards.* Paſtu- 

rage for beaſts kept ſor Plough and cart, or for pleaſure, pay 
no tythes. 

ge Agiſtments, or uſu ofrufuary Profits 0 Lands. 

Tythes are due for agiſtments, (i. e. the feeding of cattle 

Fir the land pay no other tythe that 

year, and the cattle muſt be agiſted for hire or ſale, and not 


Fed for plough, pail or labour, they being o otherwiſe profitable 


to the parſon. 

If land is let to a ſtranger by the year, a tenth part of the 
money is due, otherwiſe reſpett is to be had to the number of 
cattle, and their time of feeding. If the owner; eats.. it all 


with unprofitable cattle, the tenth part of the value of the land 
is payable, though cuſtom or preſcription. may dick other 


kinds of . 
[To bevconcluded in . l 


. chen pay 3 of fruit Cold. "nd 1 bers, ars fonnaith grain, & ce 
and the produce ſold, tythe is due for that. 
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4 DisszxTarion on the Progreſs and pre ſent State of 
 . AGRICULTURE. [Concluded.] 


XI have in our progreſs given an account of the different 


parts of the known world where commerce has at any 


time led us, and ſpoken of their produce as far as chamber tra- 


vellers could go. fs . 1 
Me have, in a different part of this work, ſpoken of Scot- 


| land; and Mr. — affords us ſpecimens of Iriſh huſbandry. 


We ſhall therefore cloſe this article with 
Propoſal fur the further Improvement of Agriculture. 
Written by an ingenious Clergyman at Honiton,*® 


Inſeribed to the Societies of Arts, &c. in London, the Agricultur? 


| © Society in Bath, and all other Agriculture Societies. | 
A Noble ſpirit for making improvements in Agriculture hath 
lately gone through this nation, for which poſterity will 
thank the preſent age in terms of the higheſt approbation. The 


principles, pn which thoſe improvements have been conducted, 


are as judicious as the ſubject is important; and it is highly 
probable that many good effects will take place in every part of 
Agriculture has been conſidered of national importance by 
the moſt diſcerning part of mankind in all ages, | 


Vor. V. 1 . of 
| 9 Rev. Mr. Lamport. Ry 


LS comiums on it. In th 
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Every civilized nation, at one period or other, div firm Wu 
convinced of its intrinſic excellence; and the wilell men, af 
every age and have unitedly beſtowed the high ghoſt en- 5 
ent times, we have the ſai 
of that che noble, the wile, and the learned, do not 
think it beneath them to reſcue it from that obſcurity in which 
it had long been involved, and to bring it forward to public 
view, under the ſanction of their own practice. 
But it i* not the ſe of this eſſay to write an enlogium 
on the- dignity and uulity of huſbandry, either by adverting 
to the — of God himſelf towards the Jews,* or by 
ex from the writings of the moſt emin-nt men, ancient 
and modern. This is needlefs. Rather let us collect ſome of 
their beſt ideas concerning the means of advancing Agriculture 
to the hi 5 ſection, and thereby fulfil, if volle the pur- 
poſe of t , Which, it is e will — nel 
to the aueniion and regard of the public, merely from the im- 
portance of the 3 
Julius Cæſar, e ſpeaking of the manners of the Germans in 
their rude uncultivated ſtate, makes the following inſtruftive 
obſervations, which are applicable indeed to all people i in fl 
milar circumſtances. Agriculture they diſregard ; their diet 
* cenfiſting chiefly in milk, cheeſe, and fleſh: for none of 
_ * them have any certain qnantity of nd, or even country, 
* which they can call their own. "yr magiſtrates and 
_ © chiefs allot, for one year only, amo among 49 foartred inhabi- 
4 * ants, and their tribes, who aſſociate together, fuch a por- 
tion of land, and in ſuch a diſtriR, as they think proper; and 


"A them to reſide at ſome other HS another 
; * year. 


® VideS.S. paflim, particularly Lev. 25, The dd 
that every ſeventh year ſhould be a year of reſt, or fallow to the land; and 
that the produce of the ſixth year ſhould ſupply the nation for three years, had 

a peculiar tendency to make the Jews Ailful, as well as induſtrious, in works 
of huſbandry ; and F believe, it is pretty well known to every ſkilful cultiva- 
tor, that land, well tilled, dreſſed with proper manures, and fown or planted 
with a judicious rotation of £10ps, will ſcarce ever ſtand in need of a fallow 
till the ſeventh year at leaſt ; and that the labour of the ſixth year will be pe- 
culiarly. bleſſed to ſuch an huſpandmaa. Thus much, however, is certain, 
that ground, cultivated as above, will frequently refiſt the ill effects of incem- 


perate ſeaſons, by which neighbouring fields greatly ſuffer, when under un- 
ſxilſul and indolent management. 


+ De Bell, Gal. lib. 6, cap. 22. 


7 Gentibus, On this word ſee a judicious criticiſm of the. Monthly Re- 
viewers, In their account of Holdſworth's remarks on Virgil, for June 1768, 
p. 426. 
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* year. They aſſign ſeveralreaſons for this conduct hat the 
5 * ht not be induced to exchange the ſtudy of war 
* for that of huſbandry—that they might not wiſh to increaſe 
their ſettlements, and ſo the ſtronger expel the weaker from 
_* their poſſeſſions, —that they might not ere any buildings, 
except barely to keep out heat, cold, &. 
A country will be cuhivated only in proportion as its inha- 
bitants advance in civilization. Nations will not begin to civi- 
lize themſelves till they ceaſe migrating from place to place; 
neither will a man attempt to cultivate any ſpot, till he can ſay 
THIS IS MINE. But when men unite together for mutual 
protection and advantage, and ſettle in one place, the cultiva- 
tion of that ſpot immediately becomes neceſſary, that it may 
ſupply them with the conveniencies of life. Property. there- 
fore, muſt be gained and defined, ſettled and ſecured. Theſe 
are circumſtances on which the advancement, if not the very 
exiſtence, of Agriculture depends. 
Blut theſe are not all. There are two others of equal im- 
rtance to its improvement and proſperity ; the one is, the 
| Fran of a man's labour muſt be ſecured to him; the other, that 
as the wants of men increaſe in conſequence of civilization, 
the other muſt be encouraged to yield proportionable ſupplies. 
This, however, can be effected only fo far as the powers of 
the human mind are enlarged in conſequence of civilization. 
Huſbandry can riſe no higher than the knowledge of thoſe who 
are engaged in it will permit; it hath been indebted for its 
principal improvements, not only to the natural abilities of the 
cultivator, but to an education formed upon an acquaintance 
with. other branches of ſcience. | os 
Whenever any of the above circumſtances fail, Agriculture 
muſt feel a ſtagnation.— In proportion as they are regarded, 
will be the progreſs made in it, and its ſucceſs. „ 
This appears to be the caſe in fact; for theſe circumſtances, 
eſpecially the laſt of them, were not heretofore ſufficiently at- 
tended to by this nation; which will fully account for the defec- 
tive ſtate of huſbandry in former times, its flow progreſs, and 
its preſent improvements; while it al/o hornts ont the moſt pro- 
.bable method of carrying it ſtall nearer to perfection. 
If we expett to find Agriculture in a thriving ſtate before 
the Reformation, we ſhall be diſappointed: it was indeed 
conſidered of importance, but the Fruit of a man's labonr was 
not ſecured to him, and the nation was tmmerſed in groſs 1g - 


norance. | 
Xx2 The 


3 the tyranny of popiſh ecclefia 
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The feudal conftitution, the adele iſpoſition of the peo- 
s, were e unſnendly to 

1tkilful and vigorous cultivations. 
There was no great encouragement * the owners of eſtates 


to exert themſelves in the cultivation of them, while others 


were to reap the fruit of their labours: this was, therefore, 
left to their meaner vaſſals, whoſe ſpirits were ſufficiently 


-bumbled to ſubmit to almoſt any impoſition, The ſame rea- 


ſon which is to be given for the uncultivated ſtate of Italy, 


though in itſelf the garden of the world, may be aſſigned for 


the general diſgrace — which rural economies had fallen in 
England, till the time of the reſormation. For one may 


venture to pronounce, without bel in that Agriculture, 


ceterts paribus, will always flouriſh moſt in free governments 


and proteſtant countries. 


In ſuch a ſituation of things, when Agriculture was, as it 


were, baniſhed into deſerts, and in every reſpect took up us 


reſidence among mountains and dales, where knowledge had 


made ſmall prograſs;—when the mind of the peaſant was not 
enlightened by: the rays of ſcience; when he tilled-the earth 


merely by the labour of his hands and the ſweat ot his brow, 


without any fixed principles; it is not to be ſuppoſed, that 
, -=_ conſiderable improvement could be made by him. 


Nor was this all. Admitting that the ciples of- NY 
tion had been accurately delineated to his view, or ex | 


ments founded thereon propoſed, it was not for him to — 

tigate the one, or practiſe the other, while eccleſiaſtical. ty - 

ranny prevailed, and he knew that ae prieſthood would reap 
the far greater part of the fruits . from his labour. 


Tyranny over the mind will ever retard the 3 of 


every kind of knowledpe. 


But, even after the Reformation, alibough many of the 


arts and ſciences were cultivated with peculiar ſpirit, Agricul- 


ture did not receive encouragement proportioned to its great 


Importance. Every thing cannot be attended to at one time. 


A new world had been diſcovered, which opened the brighteſt 


_ Proſpects to theſe kingdoms, and the attention of England was 
fixed chiefly on trade and commerce. This circumſtance, 


which for a while appeared to be a principal impediment to 


| Huſbandry, and was the cauſe of little attention being paid to 


3 * proved ir in the event one of its principal promo- 
a | p tiers. 


The father of Engliſh huſbgndry : Made Judge of the Common Pleas 


about the year 1524. His book of huſbandry was printed in 1534, after forty 
years at cention to the ſubjeR, in his receſſes between the terms, 


* 
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ters. By commerce, the various productions of diſſerent parts 
of the earth have been brought into this kingdom, and in- 
Truſted to the care of the ſkilful botaniſt and gardener, who, 
having naturalized them to this climate, commits them to the 
care of the huſbandman, In return, Agriculture has ever 
ſince been aſſiſting commerce in the increaſe of corn, hemp, 
flax, madder, &c.; and in proportion as both have been at- 
tended to, it is evident they have mutually aſſiſled each other. 
But as improvements prevailed, the importance of huſban- 
dry, in a national view, became daily more and more _ 
cuous; — the diſadvantages and impediments it met with, under 
the management of common farmers, began likewiſe to appear. 
The weeds fprang up with the wheat, and {kill was wanting to 
prevent this evil. : > 3% oo © 
To cheek theſe weeds, by enlarging the views of thoſe in- 
tended for the profeſſion of Agriculture, was the noble attempt 
of the great Milton, who not only recommended, but eſta- 
| bliſhed, a School, in which rural ceconomics were to bear a 
principal part in his ſyſtem of education. His pupils were to 
read the works of Cato, Varro, Columella, &c.* on Agricul- 
ture. But, unhappily, his loſs of _ prevented him from 
realizing in practice what he had fo judiciouſly adopted in 
theory. 5 Fe Lo rn dd mol 
That Evelyn, one of the moſt uſeful men of the age in 
-which he lived, entertained the fame ſentiments as Milton, 
appears from the preface to his Sylva.F To him the nation ia 
now, and will be for many years to come, greatly indebted for 
. V 
I o0o form a glorious triumvirate, we can invite the very modeſt 
and ſenſible Mr. Cowley, in ſupport of the ſame plan. He re- 
commended a college to be eretted in each univerſity, and the 
appointment of profeſſors for the inſtructing young perſons in 
the principles and practice of this nſetul employment. - .. 
But, as it is fate of the moſt uſeful deſigns at firſt always to 
meet with difficalties, Agriculture ufelf began, foon after, to 
fall from its flouriſhing Rate into national diſregard. This, 
however, is calily accoumed r. 
I have laid it down as a general rule, that civilization encou- 
rages huſbandry; yetit is poſſible that rural economics may be 


. + Many millions of timber trees (beſides infinite others) have been propa- 
1— planted at the inſtigation and by the dire Aion of this vorKE.Sce 
ication of Sylva to Charles I. 1 = 2 


| Cowley's works, vol. II. P. 656, 7. 


- ® Letter to Hartlib, and Biog. Britan. 
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anpeded by this very civilization, unleſs it be well regulated. 


A nation may be civilized to ſo high a degree of refinement, 
as that the politer part of its inhabitants will affociate in cities 

and towns, and attend to nothing but pleaſure and the fine 

arts. The conſequence is, that Agriculture will be nearly in 

the fame predicament as it was before the commencement of 

civilization. 

In ſuch a late of falſe refinement, the cultivation of land 

will be conſidered as beneath the notice of the rich and the 

learned, and be left to the ruder part of the people. 

| Such was the flate of this nation in the reign of that 

Frince Charles II.; and could any thing elſe be ay tg 
ahat Agriculture muſt ſeverely ſuffer in an age ſo deeply im- 
merſed in luxury, pride, and diſſipation ? Eſpecially wt it be 

_ conſidered that the perſons who paid the cloſeſt attention to it, 


had © crept into the confiſcated eſtates of the nobility, gentry, {| 


and clergy.” and were many of them originally | in very in- 
ſerior lations. 
| FD... = 10d, the maxims of the celebrated Bacon, the 
Milton, the efforts of the Royal Society, the pro- 
EL Cowley, the complaint of Evelyn, and his juſt ob- 
ations on the neceſſity of an enlarged education, in order 
8 improve the lands of England, were exhibited in vain. 
_- It was to kttle purpoſe that the miniſtry, after the reſtora- 
* permitted the exportation of wheat :* it increaſed age, 
ity dd not improve the mode of culture; or reconcile the no- 
— * to what had been the _ care of 
A 5 you deſpiſed perſons.” 
Thus Agriculture fell into difrepute, and was driven back 
f again to the mountains and vales, where Fitzherbert firſt found 
her; witk this difference only in her circumſtances, that ſhe 
| might be more eaſily recalled by the writings which were extant, 
whenever the nation ſhould be reſtored to us charetteriſlical 
_ fedateneſs. 
+ Whenever any ſcheme of real utility and. national 1 import- 
ance, is formed. by men of genius and true patriotiſm, the 
worſt kind of impediment it can meet with is, that of national 
| 4upineneſs and inattentien. 
| „however, can totally check ihe vigour of great 
| minds. Evelyn, i in the midft of this general indifference, pub- 
| liſhed, in the year 1675, his Terra, or, a Philoſophical Dif 
courſe on Earth which, with the aſſiſtance of former pu 
| lications, 
* bend eh of che Piles of Chee: Anvo. 1663, and 1650, 


+ In 3778, Dr, A. Hunter re- publiſhed this work, with notes. 


mould be eſtabliſhed in every county, wherein a maſter, well 
Killed in Agriculture, ſhould teach at a fixed yearly 


_ ings and ſuitable manures; of introducing new claſſes of vage · 
tables, however advantageons ; or of making any experi 
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lications, began to open the eyes of his c men to their- 
true intereſt, to the dignity of his ſubjeR, the neceſſity 


of more than a luperiicial knowledge, in order to make ime 


ovements in it. 5 | | | 
The next writer we ſhall mention is, Lord Moleſworth, whe 


in his Confederattons for the promoting of Agriculture, and 


employing the poor,* makes the following judicious remarks, 
quite in point to the purport of this eflay. * As to Agricub 
ture, I would humbly propoſe that a School for Huſbandry 


— 
* 


and that Tuſſer's old book of huſbandry ſhould be taught t 
boys 10 read, to copy, and get by heart; for which purpoſe it 
might be repriated,” - 185 


| Complaints of the impraticability of illiterate pealonts me- 
king any conſider able improvements in rural wo an 


the neceſſity of aſſiſting them, now to be as general as 


juſt, being founded on facts and fad experience, which were 
ant with many pernicious conſequences. It was 


ſieen, that they could not deviate from the beaten track, were 


of reflecting on the nouriſhment of plants, in order 
to increaſe vegetable food by judicious and frequent plough- 


iments 
on ſcientific principles; eſpecially as they knew, that if theſe 
failed, they ſhould riſque the failure of their rent. On all 
accounts, therefore, they myſt continue in the courſe marked 
out by their anceſtors, however defective and injudicious. 

Theſe imperſettions having been | ed and la- 
mented, ſeveral gentlemen of public ſpirit, (the leader of 


whom was the famous Tull) took their eſtates into their own 


hands, and cultivated them with! ſpirit, taſte, and ſenſe, — 
by regulating the courſe of crops according to the nature of 
ths fod —— waſteful fallows,f—by deſtroying weeds, 
by ſtirring and pulverizing the earth while a crop was growing, 


and thereby preparing it for the immediate reception of a ſuc- 


ceeding one. by introducing new plants for the better ſup- 
port 7 man and beaſt in winter as well as ſummer, &c. But, 
unhappily, theſe capital improvements remained for a long 


time 


_ © Dublin, Ann. 1723, Harte's Eſſay I. p. 1 56. 


+ We cannot fully coincide with Mr. Tull, in the idea that all fallows are 
waſteful. We readily grant, that by a judicious ſucceſſion of crops, and 
ploughings often repeated, the annual quantity of fallow ground might be 
y reduced, without impoveriſhing the ſoil ; but we ſtill think that ſome 
ws are annually neceſſary, eſpecially where the land is naturally poor. 
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time within the circle of. thoſe farms where they originated, 
or thoſe counties where ſuch public · ſpirited gentlemen. had 
fet the example by their own practice. Theſe modes of cul- 
. tivation were novel; on this account they were lighted, if 
not derided, by the generality of the common farmers. 'The 
principles on which ſuch culture was founded, were above their 
_ comprehenſion; it muſt, therefore, neceſſarily be, as they fan- 


cied it, too expenſive for them to run the riſque of practiſing. 


This circumſtance gave riſe ta another plan, in itſelf molt 


| honvurable and benevolent, namely, the eſtabliſhment of a 
Society in London for the encouragement of Agriculture, &c. 
who, by — large premiums for the greateſt crops, on 


given quantities of ground, effectually ſecured the farmer under 
any riſk he might run. It was naturally imagined this would 


have anſwered the end propoſed. But if we may determine 


from Mr. Bailey's reginer of the perſons to whom premiums 


have been adjudged, moſt of the candidates have. been far 
above the rank of common farmers. The diffuſive plan a- 
dopted by that illuſtrious Society, was intended to include 
every farmer; but we find it has attracted the notice of very 
few, except the more civilized part of them; while many pa- 


riſhes, I was going to ſay almoſt whole counties, at a diſtance 
from; the capital, remain unintereſted about every thing rela- 
tive to the Society, if not totally ignorant of its exiſtence. 

However, the advantages ariſing from that excellent inſti- 
tution excited and eſtabliſhed others of a ſimilar nature, in 
counties remote from the metropolis; each of which hath 
thrown additional light on the ſubjefts of Agriculture. Many 
experiments and new diſcoveries* have been made, all con- 


curring 


2 Here let me congratulate the public, particularly on the invention of the 
Oil Compoſt by the ingenious Dr. Hunter of York, which, having tried myſelf 


both on wheat and turnips, growing on very poor ground, I found it anſwer - 
even to admiration, particularly with regard to the latter. I think it one of 


the beſt preſervatives from the Fly; and can therefore recommend. it as a va- 


luable acquifirion, being likewiſe a good manure, where dung is ſcarce, or the 


Carriage of it expenſive. It might be of fignal ſervice in the improvement 


of waſte ground till dung can be raiſed ; for were ſuch ground to be pared, 


the turf dried and thrown into heaps for burning, and in the mean time the 
earth between the heaps ploughed carefully and to a proper depth; and, after 
this, the aſhes ſpread, ploughed in, and welt harrowed, the turnip-ſeed fown, 
and the oil compoſt ſpread by hand at the ſame time, or juſt on the appear- 


ance of the turnips, I think there would be but little danger of a good crop, 
if well hoed; as aſhes are peculiarly favourable to the growth of turnips; 


if they were to be eaten off with ſheep, and the next courſe barley or 


oats, with graſs-ſceds ſuitable to the ſoil, I am perſuaded this would prove 
one of the molt ſpeedy, effectual, and cheap methods of improving ſuch 
waſte lands; eſpecially if in a dry ſpring, R 
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curring to prove that very little of the true principles of vege- 
tation was underſtood by thoſe who had undertaken to ſupply 


the nation either with food or materials for carrying on the 


linen or woollen manufacture. ES 
Who are the perſons that have fo increaſed the produce of 


wheat, that the London Society admit no claims tor the pre- 
mium under five quarters per acre; although the average quan- 


tity produced the laſt favourable year did not, in all probability, 
far exceed three quarters per acre throughout the kingdom,“ 
il you except the eſtates of gentlemen? „„ 

Who are the perſons that have ſo much promoted the growth 
of cabbages, carrots, madder, &c. by field culture? Who 
have been and are likely to be, in general candidates for the 
premiums of the above laudable Society? And who are they 
who ae attending to huſbandry according to its true princi- 
ples? Not the uninſtrutted farmers, who are yet but little ac+ 


quainted with the ſubject as to ſeveral of its eſſential and funda- 


mental points. They are ignorant of the various properties of 


different manures, and how they reſpectively operate, ee ; 
rently 
circumſtanced, as well as the different inherent qualities of ſoils 


larly on different ſoils, nay, on the ſame foils when di 


apparently ſimilar, &c. But without the knowledge of theſe 
properties and qualities, miſtakes have been and will be com- 
mitted by farmers, and di ſappointments in their crops will 
happen, which they know not how to account for, nor in 
what manner to prevent in future. A remarkable inſtance of 
the neceſſity of making experiments on the different qualities 
of ſoils, may be ſeen in the Complete Engliſh Farmer, p. 104, 5 
Mere theſe things better underſtood, they would not conti- 
nually manure their ground with dung, where lime and marle 
are eaſily procured, nor conſtantly repeat lime on the ſame 
field, becauſe it carried ſeveral good _ while abounding 
with vegetable food; they would not take three exhauſting 


on every kind of foil. 
en. V. SR, 


crops an ſucceſſion; nor proceed in the ſame courſe of crops 


(pread, and bath to be harrowed in as above. I have raiſed pretty good tur- 
nips aſter buck- Wheat ployghed in, without the oil compoſt 3 but as the ex- 


pence is nog great, the yſing of both would perhaps be the ne plus ultra of 


improvement in the circumſtances above-mentioned, The grand fault com- 
micted after paring and burning is, taking too many exhauſting crops. A 
coarſer kind of all, I am informed, is made in Cornwall, from pilchards, 
which would, in all probability, make the compoſt come conſiderably cheaper, 
For the method of making, ſee Dr, Hunter's Georgical Eff:ys, vol. I. _ 


* In this we believe the Author is miſtaken, | 


Yy R | Theſe 


end of April, and the land ſown with buck-wheat, to be ploughed in as a 
manure when in t loſſom, and then the turnips :o be town, the oil compoſt . 
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Theſe miſtaken notions and practices cannot be removed 
merely by the diſtribution of premiums. The ideas of illite- 
terate farmers will not be much rectifed by many of our pub- 
lications on huſbandry, which ſome cannot, and the genera- 
lity are too opinionated to read: add to this, that whoever 
implicitly follows the theory contained therein, will often be 
led into errors that would end in loſs and difappointments. 
Premiums have a tendency to excite a ſpirit of emulation 
and induſtry to increaſe the produce of the earth, according to 

the different mode to which any diſtrict or county hath been 
accuſtomed ; but a common farmer, ſhould he become a can- 
didare, will have no more chance of fucceeding againſt perſons 
of a:liberal and extenſive acquaintance with the principles and 
practice of Agriculture, than any one of his draft horſes 

_ have in attempting to keep pace with his landlord's 

unter, ; 

Can the bare donation of premiums give inſtruftion to the 
mind? Ought not this to be communicated in youth, when 
the diſpoſition is docile? Enlarge the views, by cultivating 
the underſtandings of young perions while they are moſt ſuſ- 
ceptible of impreſſions and free from prejudices, and they will 
be continually increafing in knowledge as they grow in years; 
but if the mind be. not imptoved early, the conſequence will 
be in general (for the exceptions are but very few) that they 
will pertinaciouſly adhere to old cuſtoms, however abſurd. - 
' Whoever hath been much converſant with the common 
farmers, (and it is by them chiefly that our lands are cultivated} 
muſt have obſexved that they generally aſſociate together, com- 
municate their ideas to each other in their own way, gain no 
more information from one another than the knowledge each 
hath obtained can beſtow, and that their obſervations are 
founded on their own cuſtoms in the country where they reſide. 

They are a claſs of people ſui generis, and ſtand at a diſtance, 
as it were, from a man of learning; and unleſs he can make 
himſelf very familiar with them, and converſe in their own 
ſtyle, it is moſt probable, that they will either entirely miſtake 
his meaning, or inwardly ſneer at ſome expreſſions which th 
do not underſtand, and thus go away unimproved as they 
came, or reſolved not to follow his advice. Of great impor- 

tance, therefore, is education, to extend and call forth the 
powers of the mind, and to render it duQtile and teachable! 
Therefore, until Agriculture is erected on this enlarged 
baſis, will it not continue a vague and abſtruſe ſtudy in it _ 5 
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and remain far ſhort of that 
public · ſpirited and ufeful Societies would wiſh to attain ? 
II Agricultue is to be improved by learning, why ſhould 
not this claſs of people, the farmers, be better educated? 
They are capable of improvement. Let them be well in- 
firutted, and improvements in huſbandry will ſoon make their 
way into every village, perhaps without aſſiſtance from pre- 
miums However, when inſtruction is ſtimulated by pre- 
ee the great end, I truſt, will be till more eſſectually an- 
fwered. ; 5 N 
Every one who reflects juſtly muſt be ſenſible that it is with 
Agricuhure as with Phyſic. While facts and experiments are 
producing and increaſing the beſt knowledge, it is neceſſary 
that thoſe who may hereafter engage in either of the profel- 
fions, be inſtructed in the firſt principles of the one, and the 
practice of the other. 980 . 
Agriculture is a ſcience as well as an art; and ſome general 
leientific knowledge is requiſite before that art can be practiſed 


with any rational hope of full ſucceſs; unleſs quacks may be 
allowed to perform perfectly well in Agriculture, although they 


are continually breaking the ſixth commandment in phyſic. 


Mr. Young, indeed, obſerves, that * experience is an ad- 
mirable foundation for any kind of ſtructure; but in Agricul - 


ture ſhe muſt be the ſtructure itſelf, not the ſoundation. x 


But I would have taken the liberty to aſk, what is to be the 


fonndation of this ſtructure? Had not Mr, Young himſelf 

pointed it out, when he ingenuouſty confeſſes, * in many in- 
 Rances I have been a very bad farmer, and atted contrary to 
te diQtates of good huſbandry. T2 


No one will pretend to deny that experiments are the life 


and foul of huſbandry ; but they muſt not be made at random; 
for to what can ſuch experiments tend, except to the frequent 
diſappointment of the farmer, and to the public loſs? 


| Indeed the encomium which Mr. Young hath ſo juſtly paſſed 


on Dr. Home evidently proves, that the practical part of 
Agriculture muſt receive confiderable benefit from ſcientific 
knowledge. 5 
It is hoped, that theſe remarks will not be conſidered as a 
cenſure on Mr. Young, or * as a cavil at excellence.” T hey 
are intended only to place this ſubject in the moſt enlarged 
point of view. EE 


However ſhort and deſective the above account of the ſlate : 
of Agriculture in this kingdom at different periods may be, 


T8 yet 
- Experimental Agriculture, pref, p. . f Ibid. p. 6. 


degree of perfection which our 
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yet I hope I have made it appear—that it is much indebted for 
its preſent improvements to learning and civilization, —that 
whatever . deficiencies it labours. under, they are owing to a 
defect in the education of ſarmers in general,—that it hath 
a cloſe connection with other branches of {cience,— that learn- 
ing and experiments mult go hand in hand,—that the propoſals 
of thoſe ſenſible and learned men above quoted for eſtabliſn- 
ing ſchools of Agriculture were founded on enlarged views, 
ſubſtantial grounds, and the. greateſt propriety, — and that the 
little attention which has been paid thereto, can be attributed 
to nothing elſe but certain temporary circumſtanres, which 
retard improvements of one kind or other in every age. 
Agricultural Societies were not eſtabliſhed when thoſe gen- 
.tlemen wrote; and it can hardly be ſuppoſed that, whatever 
_ - propriety or utility there might, haye been in the plan, they 
alone could ſuddenly turn the regard of the nation to a ſubject 
of which it had then ſcarce any idea. „ F 
The caſe 1s now otherwiſe, Agriculture hath ariſen like 
a ſtar of the firſt magnitude in qur. hemiſphere; and many of 
the wiſe-men of our nation, of all ranks, are continually turn- 
ing their eyes towards it. They are attrafting the notice and 
regard of their neighbours in ſheir truly noble ſpirit and conduct. 
Let this ſpirit continue to prevail; let Agriculture be ſtudied 
by gentlemen of landed property on philoſophic principles; 
let it be taught to their tenants; and the happy conſequence 
will ſoon be apparent throughout this ifland, © '—© 
. - The difficulty of inſtituting ſchools for huſbandry, is now 
trifling, ſince ſp many ſocieties have been eſtabliſhed and are 
ſupported with ſo much liberality, eſpecially ſince the Society 
. of Arts, Manufattures, and Commerce, is annually offering ſuch 
vaſt ſums of money for the encopragement of experi- 
ments; and none of the other ſocieties, I ſhould apprehend, 
are formed on ſo {mall a ſcale as to preclude the pratticability 
of taking into their hands a few fields, (and a fo would be 
Caficiend and of appointing ſome perſon or perſons to culti- 
vate them, and inſtru the pupils, either according to the 
idea of Lord Moleſworth, which points to the education. of 
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manner as may tend to corre& the miſtakes of ſpeculation, to 
open and enlarge the mind, and to give a clearer inſight into 


the nature of vegetation, and the very fundamental principles 
of Agriculture. 


Were Schools eſtabliſhed in different parts of the kin 7 


dom for the education of farmer's ſons who might be but in 
low circiũnſtances, gentlemen would never want ſenſible and 
rational improvers of their eſtates, who would likewiſe be the 
molt proper perſons to inſtrutt pariſh apprentices and inferior 


ſervants. This the old-experienced Varro reckoned to be of 
principal importance. The bailiffs, ſays he, ſhould be men 
* of ſome erudition, and ſome degree of refinement.” But 
more eſpecially ought a bailiff to be well ſkilled in rural eco- 


nomics; he ſhould not only give orders, but work himſelf, that 
the labourers might. imitate him, and be convinced it is with 


-propriety he preſides over them, becauſe. he excels them in 


the practical part, as well as the ſcientific.“ 


Were this the caſe with us, local and eſtabliſhed cuſtoms | 
would be regarded no farther than they are founded in pro- 
priety ; younger ſervants would be accuſtomed to a variation 


in their methods of culture as circumſtances varied; new 
modes will not be deſpiſed, becauſe they are new; the effech 
of experiments would be modeſily expected; the advantages 


and diſadvantages attending them would be accurately iſ. 


cerned ; and a continua! progreſs would be made in the ſcience 


and practice of Agriculture. Were ſome ſmart boys ſelefted 


by each Society, and educated on the above plan, they would 
hereafter convey knowledge wherever they went, and their ob- 


ſervations would be attended to by inferior ſervants than if they 


came ſrom perſons of ws rank. In ſhort, they would effett 
what even the ſuperior knowledge of noblemen and gentle- 


men could not perſorm, who have more important objects in 


view than to cultivate the negletted underſtanding of every 
Tuſtic labourer they may have occaſion to employ. Like 
-ſmaller rivulets branching ſrom the main ſtream, they would 


propriety expand itſelf. 


- While under tuition they will learn the expediency of a 
clean and ſpirited ſyſtem of hufbandry, as it is ſuppoſed that 


water and fertilize thoſe lands where a larger river cannot with 


thew 


Qui præſint, eſſe oportere qui literis fint et aliqua humanitate imbuti.— 
Preterca potiſſimum eos præeſſe opertet, qui periti fiat rerum ruſticarum; non 
ſolum enim debere imperare, fed etiam ſacere, ut ſacientem imitentur, et nt 


animadvertant eum cum cauſa ſibi præeſſe, qui ſcientia preeſtat et uſu. Lid. 


* cap, 17. apud Authores de Re Ruſtica. Edit. Jucundi Veronenlis, 2625, 
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their tutor's fields will be cultivated on theſe principles. On 
comparing his crops with thoſe-of many others, the truth of 


Heſiod's maxim would be apparent, that ka/f may he more than 

tenants, they 

will view an eſtate with this __ that one of an 
tt 


the whole. For ſhould they think of becomi 


hundred pounds per annum well cultivated, will produce at the 
end of the term more clear profit than another of two hun- 
ered a year, treated in a negligent and flovenly manner. 


An injudicious courſe of cropping, imperſett tillage, partial 
and improper manures, are not always to be attributed to igno- 


xance, but ſometimes to the eſtates being too large for the far- 
mers capital; he does not command the eflate, but the eſtate 


him, too frequently to the great injury of both; his hands are 


bound at his firſt ſetting out, and it is much if they regain their 
freedom unleſs eventually through his landlord's diſtraining him 
for rent and ejecting him from the premiſes. But what is the 
farmer to do if he cannot find a farm in his own neighbour- 


| hood ſuitable to his own capital? Shall he remove into another 


county, an entire ſtranger, or commence day-labourer, or 
 flarve? | | 


The modern praftice of throwing ſeveral ſmall farms into 
one. is much to be lamented as a national evil in every view, 


and calls loudly for the regulation of the lagiſlature. 


But to return to our young farmer, tranſplanted from the 
nurſery, where his mind received its firſt cultivation, unto the 


ſpot where he is ſuppoſed to fix his reſidence. 


While under inſtruction, he was taught to form a pretty 


good judgment of the qualities, ſuch as the tenacity, dryneſs, 
or moiſture, of different fields, from the herbage they ſponta- 

neouſly produce; he will therefore immediately perceive which 
are moſt proper to be the firſt under tillage.in order that the eſtate 
may not be impoveriſhed. The want of attention to this cir- 


cumſtance has kept many a man poor all his days, under a 


notion that the beſt ground will carry one or two good crops 


5 Pele not conſidering, that it generally proves a future heavy 
= 


ſs, from the neceſſity he will be under of letting it he fallow, 


and of applying much expenſive labour in order to extirpate 


weeds, and much more expenſive manure in order to recover 
its loſt ſtrength. Yet ſtiſl, there is a certain vigour in thoſe 


fields which have been under a judicious courſe of melioratin 
crops, though but moderately manured, which even a fallow 


and a compleie ſtercoration cannot beſtow on any ſoil which 


hath 


of exhauſting corn at firſt, and ſo far prove of immediate great 


) | 


| | 


eſpecially meliorating crops, are to be-preferred, as far as cir- 
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hath been once impoveriſhed; as may be more eaſily per- 


ceived by a diſcerning eye, than deſcribed.  _ 


| Our farmer hath been taught that the good ground (on which 
his chief dependence is ſor paying his rent) if preſerved in 
good heart, will oſten mend the bad; 
One or two of the beſt of the fields will frequently affect the 
whoſe eſtate in the decreaſe of its paſture, in leſſening the 


but the impoveriſhing of 


quantity of manure, and increaſing the expence of tillage. 
It hath frequently been inculcated on him, that — future 
Iucceſs depends much on his firſt courſe of crops; that at firſt, 


cumſtances will admit, to exhauſting ones; that the latter 


' whenever they are ſown, ſhould be ſucceeded by the former; 


that theſe manures which are moſt apt to produce weeds, 
thould either be laid on paſture, or ploughed in for ſuch crops 
as can be beſt hoed, or have the beſt tendency to deſtroy them, 


viz. beans, peas, tarnips, cabbages, 8c. ; that, although ſome of 


theſe crops may require rather more expence, and not return 
that expence in money quite ſo ſoon as ſome of the exhauſtin 
ones (part of them being appropriated to the fattening d 


cattle, by which means the beſt of manure is raiſed, and in the 


largeſt quantity) yet like thoſe bees which travel fartheſt, and 


Ray out longeit, they generally return home moſt deeply laden; 
2 — — be moſt ſedulouſly regarded as the founda- 


tion of his future wealth; but that no manure ſhould be laid 
on wet ſpringy lands before they have been drained, unleſs he 
chooſes to fink the profits of all his other fields. 

He hath been taught to venture on ſome few experiments, 
on general fixed principles, which though they might not all 
of 1 — perfectly anſwer his expettations, may, nevertheleſs, 


throw additional light on the ſubjett of Agriculture. In a 
word, he will become fit company for a gentleman; he will 


receive and communicate information ; and, at the ſame time, 


on account of that cloſe attention which he finds requiſite, in 
order that he may pay his rent, he will be continually increaſing 


that important knowledge which an uninſtructed mind cannot 


poſſibly attain. 


Such an inſtitution as is here recommended, may poſſibly 


| be of ſervice to thoſe farmers who have no 1 connec- 
tion with our Agricultural Societies; whoſe 


fields, however, 
lying open - o the continual view of their neighbours, will be a 
— * leſſon to thoſe who moil need inſtruction, ſpeaking much 
more intelligibly to them than accounts of experiments ſlated 
on paper; againſt which they will be Irequently ſtarting that 
Particular 


- 
{4 
if 
i" 
1 
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particular kind of doubt, which I have found to be gen 


_ expreſſed in ſome ſuch language as this, it may be ſo, but I don't 


know :—a doubt ariſing from a cloud ovgloping their minds, 
which the powers of reaſoning are very ineffe 


knowledge others to be their ſuperiors in this art and ſcience. 
The advantages of ſuch an Academy for the education of 


gentlemen's ſons, will be no leſs evident with regard to them - 


Jelves, their poſterity, and the nation in general. 


On this part of our ſubjeft, my learned maſter thus expreſſes 


himſelf :—* According to the beſt obſervations, the proper 
time to infuſe that uſeful part of natural philoſophy called huſ- 


| bandry, is in the earlier ſtage of hfe, when there is curioſity 


and a thirſt for knowledge. And, if practice here could be 


Joined with theory, enjoying the open air, exerciſe, and afti- 


vity, agree well with the turn and caſt of young p ple, not to 
mention a revolution of perpetual variety which is very en- 
er a. VVV 


t is one point gained, without doubt, to be enabled to 


read the huſbandry works of Cato, Varro, Virgil, and Colu- 
mella, with taſte and knowledge. It may open a new walk on 

claſſical ground; and, in all probability, give young men cer- 
tain prediſpoſitions in, favour of Agriculture. Yet till, the 
| whole combined together will produce but light effects, unle 


we call in the aſſiſtance of facts and experiencdge. 
Something of this kind ought certainly to be done, and 
the complaiat of Columella, when he ſays with ſome degree of 
warmth, © Agricolationis doctores qui fe profiterentur neq 


« diſcipulos cognovi,”* ſhould, if poſſible, be removed. 
The former part of this quotation evidently intinates, that 


the improvement of young gentlemen in claflical learning 
would not be impeded, but rather promoted, by attending to 


Kudious life will teſtify that the open air invigorates the mind, 
and prepares it for receiving inſtruftion, becauſe it can bear 
application only to a ee a ſtands in need of being 


frequently re · invigorated by amuſements and lighter ſtudies. 
ime is precious, and might be virtually lengthend by 2 
proper diſpoſal of it. When the mind is ſatigue l with cloſe 
application, exerciſe in the open air will renew its ſtrength and 
afliiry. Additional to their being taught the value of the dif: 
| „ lereut 


* Harte's Eſfiy I. p. 157. 


ual to diſpel. 

But they will ſometimes learn that leſſon from the plants of 
the field which they might not chooſe to learn from the tongues 
of their. fellow- creatures, becauſe they will not avowedly ac- 


iculture; and the experience of every one who has led a 


_ 


o 
4 
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ferent fields over which they may walk with their tutor, from 


the various plants each field naturally produces, botany may be 
attended to as a pleaſing and inſtructive ſcience; neither ſhould 


planting and gardening by any means be neglected, nor the art 


of ſurveying and delineating eſtates be conſidered as beneath 
their notice.* 5 75 


In bad weather they may be occaſionally amuſed with expe- 


riments on various branches of natural philoſophy ; the effects 
of the air with regard to vegetation, and the nature of different 


earths and manures, after the manner of the Doctors Home, 
Fordyce, Ainſlie, Prieſtley, 8c. They ſhould alſo be inſtructed 


in the principles of mechanics, eſpecially that part which re- 
lates to hydraulics, it being of principal utility in draining, 
and other modes of improving eftatess 


Theſe are circumſtances from which many of the capital 
improvements lately made, in a great meaſure, originated. 
They were indeed conſidered of principal importance by Sir 
William Petty, one of the greateſt men of that or any other 
age + who recommends them with earneſtneſs, for reaſons 


highly worthy of himſelf, and which will be mentioned 
hereafter. 5 | 5 5 


Having gained ſome knowledge of Agriculture, they will 


read the works of the ancient agricultural writers with im- 
provement and pleaſure; a circumſtance which will much ex- 


pedite the knowledge of the languages. For without exclu- 


ding other proſe authors, may I not venture to aſſert, that the 
ancient writers on huſbandry are, from the nature of their 
ſubject, and their claſſical ſtyle, as proper for young perſons, 


and as ſuitable to their diſpoſtuons and capacities, as any they 

nerally read? Indeed, I have always been apt to ſuſpett, 
that putting the works of Homer, Horace, Virgil, Ovid, or, 
in fakt, any other poet, into the hands of boys, before their 
minds are properly furniſhed, and their taſte and judgment ſuf- 
ficiently advanced to enter into the ſpirit of thoſe excellent 
writers, has been only rendering learning irkſome to them, 


and proved the means of their bidding a final adieu not only 
to thoſe authors, but to all claſſical literature, when they have 
leſt their mar- ſchools; not to mention that en writers 


ſeem, in themſelves, beſt calculated to teach any language by, 


| as well as to convey the moſt uſeful information to the minds 
of youth. N . | 


„ 2 2 Poetry 


2 n is not wholiy meant to exclude the ſons of poor men from theſe ſtudies, 
+ Biog. Britan. Article Boyle, 
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Poetry and printing are ſiſter arts; they alike receive advan- 
tages from noo 3 witneſs the fix x 7 years of Mr. Smith, 
than whom, as a landſcape-painter, and as a poet, this age hath 
not, perhaps, produced a greater.. 5 

I be following is one inſtance, among many others, to prove 
how favourable an intimate acquaintance with rural images is 
to poetical defcription. ey 

« The night was ftill—the ſilver moon on high 

% Dappled the mountains from a clouded ſky : 

4 Silent as fleecy clouds thro æther ſail, 
* Before the gently -breathing Summer's gale ; 
So thro' the miſty vale in twilight grey, 
© The lleepy waters gently paſs'd away. 


8 Engaging in rural concerns will ſtrengthen the whole human 
frame, the powers of the mind, as well as the members of the 
body; will give a manly turn to thought, duly regulated and re- 
fined by polite literature. A perſon thus educated will never 
want a variety of entertainment in the country to fill up his 
time in a manner equally innocent, rational, and uſeful. He 
will be continually mcreaſing in valuable knowledge, and pre- 
ſerve himſelf from that diſſipation which enervates the mind, 
renders retirement burthenſome, and the more public and mo- 
mentous concerns of life too arduous to be executed with pro- 
pftiety and decorum. He will enjoy his otium cum dignitate, 
and, at the ſame time, his private amuſements will give a certain 
Gignity and poliſh to his ſentiments, which on all occafions he 
will be the better enabled to expreſs in public with a truly 
Britiſh ſpirit, Roman firmneſs, and Attic elegance. Fhere will 
appear in his whole manner and addreſs, that mplex munditiis, 
, which is equally removed from empty affected foppiſhneſs and 
mere clowniſh ruſticity. He will be fitted for lch depart- 
ment in the government of the ſtate as may beſt ſuit the natural. 
bent of his genius, whenever his aſſiſtance may be thought ne- 
_ ceſſary; and may rank hereafter among thoſe worthies who 
had afted the ſame part before him, and whoſe eulogium may 


be delivered in the words of tne Roman orator, * Ab aratro 


L arceſſebantur qui conſules fierent—Suos enim. agros ſtudioſe 
* colebant, non alienos rages appetebant, quibus rebus, et 
L agris et urbibus et nationibus rempublican, atque hoc impe- 

* rium et populi Romani nomen auxerunt.”* 5 

But to return into the more humble walk of cultivation and 

- emolument. 3 . 

When our young pupil ſhall come to the poſſeſſion of his 
paternal eſtate, he will immediately perceive what is to be 

| * Orat, pro Ligario. | done 


lions o 
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done to the beſt advantage; he will be able to direft his ſer- 
wants, rather than be impoſed upon by them, which muſt ever be 
the caſe when the maſter is unacquainted with the buſineſs he 
ſuperintends. This is a matter of high importance. For, if 
in any other profeſſion he ſhould ſpend his ſortpne, it is poſ- 
ſible he may be the only ſufferer ; but it is not ſoit Agriculture. 

Every field is, in ſome reſpett, public property; and if his 
crops fail through unſkilful management, w is loſt by 
the owner is, in ſome degree, a loſs to the comppunity at large. 
When I reflect on this, and conſider how much the crops 

are diminiſhed, through the miſtaken notions and obſtinacy of 
the common farmers, eſpecially when they rent larger eſtates 
than they have ſtreugth to manage; and when I view the al- 
moſt immeaſurable quantity of 1mproveable. land which yet 
remains waſte and next to barren, I cannot but agree to the 
ſuppoſition of Mr. Harte, that the lands of England may be 
made to produce one-fixth part more than they do ; a point 
this of you national importance, amounting to near four mil- 
money annually! 5 1 

Whatever advantages may accrue to gentle men from com- 
mitting their eſtates to the management of ſuch a ſkilful and 
well. educated bailiff, as hath heen above recommended, yet 

they ſhould not be left wholly to him; for experience hath too 
often ſhewn, that the integrity of a man's heart does not al- 
ways keep pace with his underſtanding. Indolence, ſelf-in- 
tereſt, pleaſure, 'and other temptations, may cauſe him to 
veglect his maſter's intereſt at a critical time, the evils of 
which neglect may not be remedied for years tagether. Every 
one who hath attended to works of huſbandry muſt be ſenſible, 
that in all their ſeveral parts they are only links of one chain; 
either of which being broken, the whole work is thrown into 
confuſion, particularly with regard to the moſt proper ſeaſons 
for the different labours of the field; a circumſtance of no 


{mall moment in our varying climate 

This ſentiment ſhould be impreſſed with all poſſible energy; 
and it cannot be done in more forcible and comprehenſive 
terms than thoſe of Cato: © Res ruſtica ſic eſt, fi unum rem 
_ % ſerd feceris, omnia opera ſerò facies.” 
It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that altho 


ugh the gentleman's 


crops may, in many inſtances, be larger than thoſe of other 


men, yet, by truſting too much to his ſervants, he is often put 
to needleſs expence, which the common farmers avoid, and 
on account of which they * to the propriety of his — ; 
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ſo that hereby the public-ſpirited gentleman ſometimes hurts 
the cauſe he intends to ſerve. 555 
However, the well-educated bailiſſs are more likely to do 
their maſters ſtrict juſtice than the illiterate ; thoſe little mean · 
neſſes which the latter hardly think any thing of, though fre- 
quently attended with conſiderable diſadvantages, the former 
are in general above committing, becauſe they know better. 
Indeed I cannot conſider the ſtudy and profeſſion of Agri- 
culture as any way unbecoming the charaQer of a clergyman ; 
be may hereafter prove of great ſervice to his country pa- 
riſhioners, as his advice and method of proceeding would be 
readily attended to by the younger part of his pariſhioners, and 
he will have frequent opportunities of conveying juſt ideas of 
improving their modes of cultivation. Thus the knowledge 
of Agriculture may be diffuſed in every part of the country 
where ſuch a gentleman fixes his reſidence. Should his cure 
be but ſmall, he will have a fair opportunity of preſerving him- 
ſelf from that dependance, was might 100 often leſſen the 
weight and energy which ſhould always accompany his religious 
inftruttions. 15 . N 
It was thought proper to reſerve Sir William Petty's Adrnce 
for the Advancement of Learning,“ for this place, becauſe his 
plan is in itſelf highly judicious, and includes the ideas of Cow- 
ley and Lord Moleſworth. VF e 
Sir William propoſes, that there be inſtituted Literary 
Work-houſes, where children may be taught as well to do 
ſomething towards their living as to read and write. 
That the buſineſs of 8 be ſeriouſly ſtudied and 
pratiiſed by the beſt and ableſt perſons... TS 
That all children above ſeven years old may be preſented 
to this kind of education ; none being excluded by reaſon of 
the poverty and inability of their parents; for hereby it hath 
come to paſs, that many are now holding the plough, who 
might be made fit to ſteer the ſtate. T : 
That all children, though of the higheſt rank, be taught 
ſome genteel manufacture in their minprity, or turning of cu- 
rious figures, &c. limning and painting on glaſs, or in oil co- 
lours, botanics and ö chymiſtry, &c. &c. 
And all for theſe reaſons 3 {hall be leſs ſuhject to 
be impoſed upon by artificers; they will become more induſ- 
trious in general; they will certainly bring to paſs moſt _ 
e EY lent 
* Publiſhed in 1648. 5 
+ Cincinnatus was called from the plough, in order to ſteer the ſlate as Dic- 
tator; and returaed to it again aſter he had delivered Rome from her danger. 
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lent works, being, as gentlemen, ambitious to excel ordinary 
workmen. They being able to make experimeats themſelves, 


may do it with leſs charge and more care than others will do 


it for them. It may engage them to be Mzcenas's and patrons 
of arts. It wil! keep them from worſe occaſions of N 
their time and eſtates. As it will be a great ornament in proſ- 


perity, ſo it will be a great reſuge and ſtay in adverſity and 


common calamity.” 


After theſe obſervations, need any thing be added to ſhew 
the advantages of ſuch an education, except attempting to ob- 


viate an objection which may Py ariſe with regard to the 
difficulty of procuring proper tutors 

This, however, ſeems to be a difficulty, which, in this en- 
lightened age, may be ſoon ſurmounted. I imagine there are 


many perſons in the kingdom well {killed in ſcientific and prac- 


tical knowledge, wha would, were they encouraged, readily 


ſep forward, and reduce Agriculture {both in theory and prac- 


tice, with all its connections and dependencies on botany, chy- 


miſtry, and other branches of natural are acl. into a ſyſlem 


of education as regular, plain, and introductory to right con- 


duR, as in any other art or profeſſion of life. Let it have but 


ning, and inſtructors would, no doubt, ſoon abound. 


The 


bis power, however ſmall, to promote ſo deſireable an end. 


And with this declaration, he ſubmits the foregoing. obſerva- 
tions to the judgment of the wiſe, the candid, and benevolent, 


—— . ——— 


Ak r. II. On the Nature of Tythes, and Thangs tythable. | 


[Concluded from page 336.] 
Agiſtments, or uſufruquary Profits of Lands. 


of 


& plough or pail. If cattle are taken in for hire, either the 


owner or the occupier m_ be ſued, but regularly it ought to 
be the occupier of the land. If 2 are paid for wool, the 
age. 


Oxen or ſheep kept 


ſheep ſhall not pay for their he 
for ſale pay tyt 


by their manuring the land. 3 
4 . Timber trees, and Under-woods, with Fruits. 
Timber: trees; oak, aſh, elm, Sc. are not tythable of com- 


mon right, nor trees growing in parks, foreſts, chaces, and 
"the branches with the ſh 


author will not be wanting in any thing which lies in 


YTHES ſhall not be paid for young cattle bred for the 


| ythes for their paſture, but not wethers, becauſe 
they render tythe of their wool. No tythes ſeem to be due 
for ſheep-walks, ſheep-folds, Sc. for the parſon has a benefit 


ſhoots and bark are diſcharged with the 


- = rn . 1 „ 99323 
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bodies. Nor fruit trees, nor aſpin, beech, hazel, holly, wit- 


low, maple, Sc. where uſed for building by the cuſtom of the 
country. 


able by the buyer; if felled, by the ſeller. In like manner 
broom and furze, but are not tythable where uſed for boule- 
boot. hedge- boot, or cart- boot. 

Pruits from oak, beech, Sc. as acorns, maſts, if they drop 


from the tree and ſwine eat them, they pay no tythe, but if 
ſevered for ſeeding of ſwine they do, or if gathered and ſold. 


Apples, pears, plumbs, Sc. f in incloſures, gathered for ſale, 


pay tythes in kind. 

Nurſeries ſhall pay tythes, if the owner dig them up, and 
fell chem into another pariſh, vz. if the owner dig them up, 
He pays the tythe; but if he ſells them ftanding, and the ven- 
dee takes them up, the vendee ſhall pay the tythe. 5 


.5- Mines, and what js dug out of the Earth or mad: of it. 


| Mines of filver, copper, tm, lead, Sc. are not tythable of 


common right, but in ſome places cuſtom has allowed them: 
of lead wi in Derbyſhire a cuſtomary tythe is __ and the 
Uke it ſeems of tin ore in Cornwall; but quarry, chalk, clay, 
coals, turf, peat, luflers-earth, Sc. are not tythable, nor 
brick, tiles, Sc. becauſe they are made of the fubllance of the 
earth. and no annual incre * be poud for ſalt, 
by cuſtom. Es 

6. Garden- Herbs, feeds, and rats. So. | 
Tythes are due for all pot-herbs, ſaffron, annis, cummin, 
potatoes, turnips, carrois, r onions, &c. and (it ſeems) 
of flowers, 


7 Eggs, young Fowls, Calves, Lambs, young Pigs and Cattle. 


Tythes of ducklings and geeſe are uſually paid in kind, but 


of hens or turkeys moſt commonly in their e as cuſtom 


guides. No rythe of ſwans, 3 e ts, partridges, 
u 


e of common right, 
they being wild by nature, unleſs $ by 8 but if tythe Ay 


5 pigeons, &c. for them or their 


. for the young, there ſhall be none for the No tythe 
4 due for An contuned? in a man's houſe. * 
3 1. has ten calves, colts, 


tobe pa that * except a „ it; but 


in 
* or war forks, tythes we due, diber Sr or young 3 ; but where 


- wythes are paid of the eggs, none are due for the young ſo where. tyrbes are paid 2 


of the, young, your 206 payable for the exgy> 


Under. woods; tythes are generally due if fold ſanding, pay- 


lambs, &c. in one year. 
able; but if he has fewer than ten, none in kind is 


| | 


| | 
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in ſuch cafes there is uſually a rate-tythe, or the parſon (by cul. 


tom) tarries til next year. The tythes of young catile are pay- 
able when weanable. | Sw 


Note, No tythes are due for cattle which are not profitable 
to the owner ; fo of ſaddle horſes, hunting horſes, &c. being 


bor pleaſure only; other wiſe, if let out for hire. ; 
8. Milk. Under this head is comprekended cheeſe and butter,” 


When cattle yield other profits beſides their young, ſuch 
profits are alſo tythable, as of the milk, butter, Ke. of 


cows, 


aſſes, goats, ſheep, &c. But as to tythes of other cattle (except 


_ cows) the cuſtom only muſt guide. 


Milk is to be paid every tenth meal, and carried either to 
the vicarage-houle, or church porch, according to the cuſtom 
of the place. By cuſtom a number of cheeſes may diſcharge 
the milk, &c. for if tythes of cheeſe or butter be paid in kind, 
no tythe milk is due but by cuſtom; for cheeſe and butter is 


made by fabour, and fo the tythe not due of itſelf, and when 


tythe milk is paid, no tythe for cheeſe or butter is due. 
+. -; .. Feel and flins. ES 
Wool of ſheep or larabs are tythable proportionably to the 


' fime fed? in a pariſh, to wit, 8 pounds 6f wool in eighty if 


fed there a whole year, four for half a year, two if a quarter, 


and the twellth part if only a month. and nothing for leſs than 


thirty days; by cuſtom it may be paid at Lammas-day, tho 


due at ſhearing time. If ſhorn and die before Eaſter ſollow- 


ing, no tythes are due; nor for {heep that feed after the corn 
eape Shearing of ſheep to preſerve them in their walks 


from brambles and vermin are not tythable. If the owner 


kills his ſheep, he muſt pay tythe for the wool, but not for the 


ſkin. Nor of pelts or fells of ſheep, which die of the rot. 


10. Miich Beafls. 


| Paying tythes for milch beaſts, no diſcharge of other beaſts. 


11. Of Beaſts wild by Nature, and Fiſh. 
No tythes are due for creatures Ler- nature without a cuſ- 
tom, and therefore none are due for deer hares, comes, nor 


wild fowl. Fiſh taken out of the ſea, or any river or pond, 


are 
+ It is (aid, that if ſheep lodge in one pariſh, and feed in another, the tythes 


hall be divided. But query, for by lodging the land is bettered, but by feeding 


tis worſe, | | 
1 Veniſor, though not tythable itſelf, may vet be given in lieu of tythes. 
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are not of right tythable; as of herrings at Yarmouth, and a 
cuſtom to pay leſs than a tenth part may be good. __—_— 
W 


12. Houſes, 


No tythes by common right are payable for houſes bat by 
_ cuſtom, except in the city = par Leger moduſſes being for what 
increaſeth ; now houſes decreaſe, and are ee and it 
is a rule no tythe ſhall be paid for inheritances; nor can hul- 
bandry (the produce of molt tythes) be exerciſed without houſes. 
 Noblemen's houſes are exempt by Stat. 38 Hen. 8. No tythes 
are due for rent on * or lands, becauſe knit to the inheri- 


tance. 

| 19 Mills. 
; mills, tin-mills, plate-mills, ragand paper-mills; are- 
not = becauſe the profit ariſes by the eur of men. 


| 7 
22 to be paid of wax and beseelten = 
= 15. Profits made by tradeſmen, &c. 
Tbis is mentioned before, tit. perſonal _ 
VNV P 4 Receipt 4 to till Rats. 2 
55 A QUART of oat-meal, four knots of nux yomica raſped, 
four drops of the oil of Rhodes, and one grain of muſk, 
NTT 8 paſte, = ER ua raed 
. n — —Mp— 
Ax. IV. Remedy for a Drophy.. 3 
FRAY « a girdle of frankincenſe - aps on thick cloth 
und t _ conſtantly. — 
An. v. A certain cure for the "WY 
NJNLY take a thimble-full of brandy, rum, or when 
; the fit is moſt yiolent, which has been found an infallible 
remedy. This was diſcovered by a perſon ſo 10 af- 
| felted, that he deſpaired of relief; abs vie wn that 
Was preſcribed by the phyſician and apothecary, at length took 
a a ſmall moo of ſpirits, by way of cordial, and was do, grand ; 
th immediate relief from the hiccough, always 
after with thokews ſucceſs. He has alſo preſcribed „ 
6 : 
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Agriculture mode of, recom- 
mended to the Gentlemen 
of Ireland, by A. Young, 

. — _ 190, 203, 231 
Ague and Fever, receipt for 64 
Apple and Pear-trees, to ma- 

na — — 203 

Arabia, account of — 

Art of good Huſbandry, or 
Improvement of Time 278 


Bohemia, account of — 294 
| Buck-wheat, Quere on 164 


by Mr. Billingſley — 119 


Carrots, culture of 122 
— culture of, by Mr . 


' Billingſley — 119 

— to make — 273 
Caterpillars, lice, ag ants, 
to kill | 


Cock-chaffer deſcribed : 009: 


Coffee-houſes, origin of 


Cheapneſs of products, ad- 


dreſs on — | 


— © 
Cold in a horſe, remedy for 151 


drink for 312 


Cold caught at graſs, manage 


ment of 


Contraction of the muſcles | 
cured by electricity 19 
Coughs, cure for — 18 


5 Creaſes in parchment to get out 31 
Cuckow-ſpittle, what it is 28 


Cuſtoms antient, in England 181 


Diſſertation, &c. x, 33, 65, 97, 129 


161, 193, 225, 257, 289, 313 
Diet and exerciſe, obſerva- 


tions on — 61 


Dog's Mercury, deſcription 
and properties — 49 
Drill Huſbandry, advantages of 91 


Drilling and horſehoeing tur- 


nips, obſervations on 282 
Dripping to pot — 274 


Drought, its nature & effects 2 $7: 


| E. 
Europe, deſcription of, general 
commerce and huſbandry 97, 129 
Experiments on yoking oxen 
by the horns, by Lord 
Shannon 269 
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Fairs, liſt of — 332, 64 
Farms, advantage of ſmall ones 307 
Feſtivals and Faſts, account of 241 


Fiſh-ſauce, to make - —_ 
Fiy on 3 to deſtroy 14 
Flummery, a ening 
one, to make — 151 
France, agriculture of 193 


Fruit: trees, on planting in 


es — 

din to forward the 
growth of — 287, 188 
G. 8 
Garden-ſeeds, hiſtory of 70 

Gardener's Calendar for every | 

month in the year 244 
Germany, account of 291 


Gout, receipt for 31 
Greaſe, ball for — 311 
Greaſy Heels, poultice for 312 
H. 
Hams to make of pork 237 
| of veal, * or * 288 
Hedges to o plant 275 
Hemlock, ſeriptionan and pr pro- 
rties of 
Henbane, deſcription and pro- 
perties of — 
Humours flying in a horſe, 
balls for — 312 
ä ac count of 294 
I. 
Improvements in Agriculture 
in Ireland, by Lord 12 | 
Baron Folter 265 
— by the Archbi- 
| ſhop of Am 267 
Inundation of fand, means of 
preventing — 150 
Italy, account of — 258 
= 
Kelp, manufacture of 149 
Kent, method of hufbandry 
in that county — 300 


L. 
Leather, expeditious method 


of tanning, by Dr. Macbride 59 


5 


Mum, way of making 
uſhrooms, 


47 
46 


Perſia, account tof 


E X. 
Louſewort, deſcription and 
properties f 


MM. 
Mad-dog, bite of, remedy for 240 


79 


Mahon's Lord, Ae to 


ſecure houſes from fire 53 
Mallenders, ointment and | 
balls for the — 311 
Malt · duſt as a manure, bene - 
fit o ß. — 233 
Manure and waſte lands in | 
Ireland, obſervations on, 
by A. Youn , elq; 124, 142 
Mines, hints for- 1 | 
the bad air of _ 132 


Mnyum Mods, obſervations on 212 


Money different, table of Iz 

43, $8, 207 

134 

to pickle 274 

| . 

Netherlands, account of the 287 

Nightſhade Deadly, deſcrip. 
tion and properties of 49 


TR trees to keep off the 
PE n 
oĩ — (s 
Poland, account of nt 46 
Portugal, account of 
Pot- 


preparing 
Potatoes, cultivation of 95, 113 
„papers relating to, 
from the Mancheſter ſociety 137 
106 


Premiums by the Vork 


Prick with à thorn in a horſe, 
ointment for 


Pruſſia, account of 


312 


3 
Salt as manure, quere on 152 
Sea- weed as manure, uſe of 213 


Shelter, management for 271 

Siderian ä L pro- 
duce of 90 

Soot uſe of, as a manure __ 


Sore Throat, caution to ob- 
ſerve | 
Spain, account of — 225 


Spavin, ointment for 312 
Sprain, cure for —— 12 
__——— In the ſhoulder, oint- 


ment for — 312 
in the back . 
Uniment for 11 
Spurge laurel, N a 
properties of % 
Stomach and bowels, — * 
of, obſervations on 304 


Stone and gravel, remedy for 270 
 Sundew, deſcription and pro- 

perties of 0 
Swelled legs, remedy for 95 
Switzerland, account of 256 


I 
Timber-trees, obſervations on 
the growth Of — 212 
Tobacco, cultivation of 50 


95 
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Twas in Ireland, -extraids 

from — 297 
Turnips to reſerve — 92 
to ſave from the fly 148 


V. 


— — 2 


WW s directed to be load- 


Warrens, Management of 88 
Warts to cure | 
Water dropwort, deſcription 


and properties of ibid 


Water crowfoot, deſcription | 
and properties 'of 77 
White-rot, 83 and 
properties of 78 
Woodlands to prapere for til- 


Woollen trade, origin of, in 
— | "> 


Zodiac, erogypbic 6 ſigns of 
. 5 126 
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